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PREFACE 


THE present volume of short stories is primarily designed for 
use in schools and colleges, but the editors have endeavored to 
avoid the plan and the tone of the textbook, relying rather 
upon variety and freshness and directness of. appeal. They 
have included as many as possible of the fields from which the 
short story writer draws his materials; partly for representa- 
tiveness, partly to quicken the interest of students by intro- 
ducing them to unfamiliar ways of life and habits of thought. 
They have tried to represent, too, as many as possible of the 
distinguished authors of short stories, to include a considerable 
variety of ways of telling a story, and to give at least a slight 
historical glimpse of the developing technique of the form. 
But the first question they have asked themselves has been 
the question of literary merit. Have the stories interest or 
power? Are they sincere? Are they distinguished by a gen- 
uine and pleasant style? Have the authors individuality and 
distinction? Have they really something to say? In a-word, 
will the stories meet the test of taste? 

This group of stories provides a basis for the discussion of 
short story method and materials and mood, which in any liter- 
ary study is natural and desirable, but the stories have not been 
selected with an eye chiefly to the illustration of technique. It 
is, we believe, easy to do the short story a disservice by undue 
emphasis on devices of method. If the short story is to thrive, 
it must escape the devitalizing and classicizing touch of rules 
and systems; undefined (except vaguely as to length), it must 
be a free vehicle for the author’s message. ‘‘The art of the 
short story,” says Mr. H. G. Wells, is “the jolly art of making 
something very bright and moving; it may be horrible or 
pathetic or funny or beautiful or profoundly illuminating, hav- 
ing only this essential, that it should take from fifteen to fifty 
minutes to read aloud. All the rest is just whatever invention 
and imagination and the mood can give....” 
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The editors acknowledge gratefully the kindness of the au- 
thors and publishers whose courtesy has made possible the pub- 
lication of this book. Specific acknowledgments accompany 
the individual stories in the text. They are under obligation 
to the librarians of the John Hay Library, Brown University, 
and the Providence Atheneum, and to Professor Francis G. 
Allinson, for generous assistance. They are particularly in- 
debted to their colleague, Professor Walter C. Bronson, who 
first suggested to them this pleasant task and who as teacher, 
editor, and friend has long been to them an inspiring guide and 
leader. 
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SHORT STORIES 


OF THE CHURL WHO WON PARADISE! 
ANONYMOUS 


WE find in writing a wondrous adventure that of old befell a 
churl. He died of a Friday morning, and it so chanced, 
neither angel nor devil came thither, and at the hour of his 
death when the soul departed out of his body, he found none 
to ask aught of him or to lay any command upon him. Know 
ye that full glad was that soul, for he was sore afraid. And 
now as he looked to the right towards Heaven, he saw Saint 
Michael the Archangel who was bearing a soul in great joy; 
forthright he set out after the angel, and followed him so long, 
meseemeth, that he came into Paradise. 

Saint Peter, who kept the gate, received the soul borne by 
the angel, and after he had so done, turned back towards the 
entrance. There he found the soul all alone, and asked him 
who had brought him thither: ‘‘For herein none hath lodg- 
ing and if he have it not by judgment. Moreover, by Saint 
Alain, we have little love for churls, for into this place the 
vile may not enter.” ‘‘Yet greater churl than you yourself is 
there none, fair Sir Peter,” saith the soul, “‘for you were ever 
harder than a stone; and by the holy Paternoster God did 
folly when he made you his apostle, little honour shall be his 
thereby, in that three times you denied your Lord. Full little 
was your faith when thrice you denied him, and though you 
be of his fellowship, Paradise is not for you. Go forth, and 
that straightway, ye disloyal soul, but I am true and of good 
faith, and bliss is rightfully mine.” 

Strangely shamed was Saint Peter; quickly he turned away, 

1 From Tales from the Old French; translated by Isabel Butler. Copyright, 


t910, by Isabel Butler. By permission of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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and as he went, he met Saint Thomas, to whom he told ail 
his misadventure word for word, and all his wrath and bitter- 
ness. ‘Then saith Saint Thomas: “I myself will go to this 
churl; here he shall not abide, and it please God.” So he goeth 
into the square to the countryman. “hurl,” quoth the 
apostle, “this dwelling belongeth of right to us and to the 
martyrs and confessors; wherein have you done such right- 
eousness that you think to abide in it? Here you cannot 
stay, for this is the hostel of the true-hearted.” ‘Thomas, 
Thomas, like unto a man of law ye are over quick to make 
answer; yet are not you he who, as is well known, spake with 
the apostles when they had seen the Lord after his resurrec- 
tion? Then you made oath that never would you believe it 
and if you felt not his wounds with your hands; false and un- 
believing were ye.” Then Saint Thomas hung his head, 
and yielded him in the dispute; and thereafter he went to 
Saint Paul and told him of his discomfiture. “By my 
head,” quoth Saint Paul, “I will go thither, and try if he 
will argue.” 

Meantime, the soul who feareth not destruction taketh his 
delight down in Paradise. “Soul,” quoth Saint Paul, ‘“‘who 
brought thee hither, and wherein have you done such right- 
eousness that the gate should be opened to you? Get you 
gone out of Paradise, you false churl.” ‘How is this, Don 
Paul of the bald pate, are you now so wrathful who erst was 
so fell a tyrant? Never will there be another so cruel; Saint 
Stephen paid dear for it when you had him stoned to death. 
Well know I the story of your life; through you many a brave 
man died, but in the end God gave you a good big blow. 
Have we not had to pay for the bargain and the buffet? Ha, 
what a divine and what a saint! Do ye think that I know 
you not?” Then had Saint Paul great sorrow. 

Swiftly he went thence, and met Saint Thomas, who was 
taking counsel with Saint Peter, and privately he told him of 
the churl who had so vanquished him: “Rightfully hath he 
won Paradise of me, and I grant it to him.”’ Then all three 
went to bring complaint to God. Fairly Saint Peter told him 
of the churl who had spoken shame of them: ‘By his tongue 
hath he silenced us, and I myself was so abashed that never 
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again will I speak thereof.””’ Then spoke Our Lord: “TI will 
go thither, for I myself would hear this new thing.” 

He cometh to the soul and bespeaketh him, and asked how 
it chanced that he had come there without leave: ‘For 
herein without consent hath no soul, whether of man or woman, 
ever entered. My apostles you have slandered and scorned 
and outraged, yet none the less you think to abide here!” 
“Lord,” saith the churl, “‘if judgment be accorded me, my 
right to dwell here is as good as theirs: for never did I deny 
you, or doubt you, nor did any man ever come to his death 
through me, but all these things have they done, and yet are 
now in Paradise. While I lived on earth my life was just and 
upright; I gave of my bread to the poor, I harboured them 
morning and evening, I warmed them at my fire, and saw 
that they lacked not for shirt or hose; I kept them even till 
death, and bore them to holy church: and now I know not if 
I did wisely. Furthermore, I made true confession, and re- 
ceived your body with due rites; and we are told that to the 
man who so dies God forgiveth his sins. Well know you if I 
speak the truth. I entered in and was not denied, and now 
I am here, why go hence? Were it so, you would gainsay 
your word, for surely you have declared that whoso entereth 
here goeth not out again; and you would never lie because of 
me.” ‘Churl,” saith the Lord, “I grant it. You have made 
good your case against Paradise, and have won it by debate. 
You were brought up in a good school; ready of tongue are 
you, and know right well how to turn a tale.” 

The countryman saith in proverb that many a man who 
hath sought wrong hath won it by argument; wit hath falsi- 
fied justice, and falsity hath conquered nature; wrong goeth 
before and right falleth behind. Wit is mightier than force. 


A REMARKABLE PASSAGE! OF 
AN APPARITION? 


RELATED BY THE REv. Dr. RUDDLE, OF LAUNCESTON 
IN CORNWALL, IN THE YEAR 1665 


DANIEL DEFOE 


In the beginning of this year, a disease happened in this town 
of Launceston, and some of my scholars died of it. Among 
others who fell under the malignity then triumphing, was 
John Elliot, the eldest son of Edward Elliot of Treherse, Esq., 
a stripling of about sixteen years of age, but of more than 
common parts and ingenuity. At his own particular request 
I preached at the funeral, which happened on the 2zoth day 
of June, 1665. In my discourse (ué mos reique locique postula- 
bat*) I spake some words in commendation of the young 
gentleman; such as might endear his memory to those that 
knew him, and withall tended to preserve his example to the 
fry which went to school with him, and were to continue 
there after him. An ancient gentleman, who was then in the 
church, was much affected with the discourse, and was often 
heard to repeat, the same evening, one expression I then used 
out of Virgil: 
Et puer ipse fuit cantari dignus.4 

The reason why this grave gentleman was so concerned at 
the character, was a reflection he made upon a son of his own, 
who being about the same age, and, but a few months before, 
not unworthy of the like character I gave of the young Mr. 
Elliot, was now by a strange accident quite lost as to his 
parents’ hopes and all expectations of any farther comfort by 
him 


The funeral rites being over, I was no sooner come out of the 


1 Passage = occurrence. 

2 From Mr. Campbell’s Packet (1720). Reissued as an addition to the 
second edition of The Life of Duncan Campbell (1720). 

5 “as custom dictated on such an occasion.” 

4 “And the boy himself was worthy to be eulogized.” 
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church, but I found my self most courteously accosted by this 
old gentleman; and with an unusual importunity, almost 
forced against my humour to see his house that night; nor 
could I have rescued my self from his kindness, had not Mr. 
Elliot interposed and pleaded title to me for the whole day, 
which (as he said) he would resign to no man. Hereupon I 
got loose for that time, but was constrained to leave a promise 
behind me to wait upon him at his own house the Monday 
following. ‘This then seemed to satisfy, but before Monday 
came I had a new message to request me that, if it were possi- 
ble, I would be there the Sunday. The second attempt I 
resisted, by answering that it was against my convenience, 
and the duty which mine own people expected from me. Yet 
was not the gentleman at rest, for he sent me another letter 
the Saturday, by no means to fail the Monday, and so to 
order my business as to spend with him two or three days at 
least. I was indeed startled at so much eagerness, and so 
many dunnings for a visit, without any business; and began 
to suspect that there must needs be some design in the bottom 
of all this excess of courtesy. For I had no familiarity, scarce 
common acquaintance, with the gentleman or his family; nor 
could I imagine whence should arise such a flush of friendship 
on the sudden. 

On the Monday I went and paid my promised devoir, and 
met with entertainment as free and plentiful as the invita- 
tion was importunate. There also I found a neighbouring 
minister, who pretended to call in accidentally, but by the 
sequel I suppose it otherwise. After dinner this brother of 
the coat undertook to show me the gardens, where, as we 
were walking, he gave me the first discovery of what was 
mainly intended in all this treat and complement.! 

First he began to tell the infortunity of the family in gen- 
eral, and then gave instance in the youngest son. He related 
what a hopeful, sprightly lad he lately was, and how melan- 
cholick and sottish he was now grown. Then did he with 
much passion lament, that his ill humour ? should so incredi- 
bly subdue his reason; for (saith he) the poor boy believes 


1 ceremonious courtesy. 
2 morbid vagaries. 
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himself to be haunted with ghosts, and is confident that he 
meets with an evil spirit in a certain field about half a mile 
from this place, as often as he goes that way to school. In 
the midst of our twattle, the old gentleman and his lady (as 
observing their cue most exactly) came up to us. Upon their 
approach, and pointing me to the arbour, the parson renews 
the relation to me; and they (the parents of the youth) con- 
firmed what he said, and added many minute circumstances, 
in a long narrative of the whole. In fine, they all three de- 
sired my thoughts and advice in the affair. 

I was not able to collect thoughts enough on the sudden to 
frame a judgment upon what they had said. Only I answered, 
that the thing which the youth reported to them was strange, 
yet not incredible, and that I knew not then what to think or 
say of it, but if the lad would be free to me in talk and trust 
me with his counsels, I had hopes to give them a better ac- 
count of my opinion the next day. 

I had no sooner spoken so much, but I perceived my self 
in the springle their courtship had laid for me; for the old 
lady was not able to hide her impatience, but her son must be 
call’d immediately; this I was forced to comply with and con- 
sent to, so that drawing off from the company to an orchard 
near by, she went her self and brought him to me, and left 
him with me. 

It was the main drift of all these three to perswade me that 
either the boy was lazy, and glad of any excuse to keep from 
the school, or that he was in love with some wench and 
ashamed to confess it; or that he had a fetch upon his father 
to get money and new clothes, that he might range to Lon- 
don after a brother he had there; and therefore they begg’d 
of me to discover the root of the matter, and accordingly to 
dissuade, advise, or reprove him, but chiefly, by all means to 
undeceive him as to the fancy of ghosts and spirits. 

I soon entred a close conference with the youth, and at 
first was very cautelous not to displease him, but by smooth 
words to ingratiate my self and get within him, for I doubted 
he would be too distrustful or too reserved. But we had 
scarce past the first scituation and began to speak to the 
business, before I found that there needed no policy to skrew 
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my self into his heart; for he most openly and with all oblig- 
ing candour did aver, that he loved his book, and desired 
nothing more than to be bred a scholar; that he had not the 
least respect for any of womankind as his mother gave out; 
and that the only request he would make to his parents was, 
that they would but believe his constant assertions concern- 
ing the woman he was disturbed with, in the field called the 
Higher-Broom-Quartils. He told me with all naked freedom 
and a flood of teares that his friends were unkind and unjust 
to him, neither to believe nor pity him; and that if any man 
(making a bow to me) would but goe with him to the place, 
he might be convinc’d that the thing was real, &c. 

By this time he found me apt to compassionate his condi- 
tion, and to be attentive to his relation of it; and therefore he 
went on in this manner: 

“This woman which appears to me” (saith he) “lived a 
neighbour here to my father, and dyed about eight years 
since; her name Dorothy Dingley, of such a stature, such 
age, and such complexion. She never speaks to me, but 
passeth by hastily, and always leaves the foot path to me, 
and she commonly meets me twice or three times in the 
breadth of the field. 

“Tt was about two months before I took any notice of it, 
and though the shape of the face was in my memory, yet I 
could not recall the name of the person; but without more 
thoughtfulness, I did suppose it was some woman who lived 
thereabout, and had frequent occasion that way. Nor did I 
imagine any thing to the contrary, before she began to meet 
me constantly morning and evening, and always in the same 
field, and sometimes twice or thrice in the breadth of it. 

“The first time I took notice of her was about a year since; 
and when I first began to suspect and believe it to be a ghost, 
I had courage enough not to be afraid; but kept it to my self 
a good while, and only wondred very much at it. I did 
often speak to it, but never had a word in answer. Then I 
changed my way and went to school the under Horse Road, 
and then she always met me in the narrow lane, between the 
Quarry Parke and the Nursery, which was worse. 

“At length I began to be terrified at it, and prayed con- 
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tinually that God would either free me from it or let me know 
the meaning of it. Night and day, sleeping and wakeing, the 
shape was ever running in my mind; and I often did repeat 
these places of Scripture (with that he takes a small Bible 
out of his pocket), Job vii. 14: ‘Thou scarest me with dreams, 
and terrifiest me through visions;’ and Deut[eronomy] xxviii. 
67: ‘In the morning thou shalt say, Would God it were evening! 
and at evening thou shalt say, Would God it were morning! for 
the fear of thine heart, wherewith thou shalt fear, and for the 
sight of thine eyes which thou shalt see.’”’ 

I was very much pleased with the lad’s ingenuity in the 
application of these pertinent Scriptures to his condition, and 
desired him to proceed. 

“Thus” (saith he) “by degrees I grew very pensive, in- 
somuch that it was taken notice of by all our family; where- 
upon, being urged to it, I told my brother William of it, and 
he privately acquainted my father and mother, and they kept 
it to themselves for some time. 

“The success of this discovery was only this: they did 
sometimes laugh at me, sometimes chide me, but still com- 
manded me to keep my school, and put such fopperies out of 
my head. I did accordingly goe to school often, but always 
met the woman in the way.” 

This and much more to the same purpose (yea, as much as 
held a dialogue of near two hours) was our conference in the 
orchard, which ended with my proffer to him that (without 
makeing any privy to our intents) I would next morning walk 
with him to the place about six a clock. He was even trans- 
ported with joy at the mention of it, and replyed, “But will 
you, sure, sir? Will you, sure, sir? Thank God, now I hope 
I shall be believed.” From this conclusion we retired into 
the house. 

The gentleman, his wife, and Mr. [William] were impatient 
to know the event, insomuch that they came out of the par- 
lour into the hall to meet us; and seeing the lad look chear- 
fully, the first complements from the old man was, ‘‘Come, 
Mr. Ruddle, you have talked with Sam. I hope now he will 
have more wit; an idle boy, an idle boy.” At these words 
the lad ran up the stairs to his chamber without replying, 
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and I soon stop’d the curiosity of the three expectants by 
telling them I had promis’d silence, and was resolved to be 
as good as my word; but when things were riper they might 
know all; at present, I desired them to rest in my faithful 
promise, that I would doe my utmost in their service, and for 
the good of their son. With this they were silenced I cannot 
say satisfied. 

The next morning before five a clock, the lad was in my 
chamber, and very brisk; I arose and went with him. The 
field he led me too I guess’d to be twenty acres, in an open 
country, and about three furlongs from any house. We went 
into the field, and had not gone above a third part, before 
the spectrum, in the shape of a woman, with all the circum- 
stances he had described her to me in the orchard the day 
before (as much as the suddenness of its appearance and 
evanition would permit me to discover), met us and passed 
by. I was a little surprised at it; and though I had taken up 
a firm resolution to speak to it, yet I had not the power, nor 
indeed durst I look back; yet I took care not to shew any fear 
to my pupil and guide, and therefore only telling him that I 
was satisfied in the truth of his complaint, we walked to the 
end of the field and returned, nor did the ghost meet us at that 
time above once. I perceived in the young man a kind of 
boldness mixt with astonishment; the first caused by my 
presence, and the proof he had given of his own relation, and 
the other by the sight of his persecutor. 

In short, we went home; I somewhat puzled, he baaedl ani- 
mated. At our return, the gentlewoman (whose inquisitive- 
ness had miss’d us) watch’d to speak with me. I gave her a 
convenience, and told her that my opinion was that her son’s 
complaint was not to be slighted, nor altogether discredited, 
yet that my judgment in his case was not settled. I gave her 
caution, moreover, that the thing might not take wind, least 
the. whole country should ring with what we yet had no as- 
surance of. 

In this juncture of time I had business which would admit 
no delay; wherefore: I went for Launceston that evening, but 
promised to see them again next week. Yet I was prevented 
by an occasion which pleaded a sufficient excuse. For my 
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wife was that week brought home from a neighbour’s house 
very ill, However, my mind was upon the adventure; I 
studdied the case; and about three weeks after went again, 
resolving by the help of God to see the utmost. 

The next morning being the 27th day of July, 1665, 1 went 
to the haunted field by my self, and walked the breadth of it 
without any encounter. I returned and took the other walk, 
and then the spectrum appeared to me, much about the same 
place I saw it before, when the young gentleman was with me. 
In my thoughts, it moved swifter than the time before, and 
about ten foot distant from me on my right hand; insomuch 
that I had not time to speak as I had determined with my 
self before hand. 

The evening of this day, the parents, the son, and my self, 
being in the chamber where I lay, I propounded to them our 
going [all together] to the place next morning, and [after] 
some asseveration that there was no danger in it, we all re- 
solved upon it. The morning being come, least we should 
alarm the family of servants, they went under the pretence of 
seeing a field of wheat, and I took my horse and fetcht a com- 
pass another way, and so met at the stile we had appointed. 

Thence we all four walked leisurely into the Quartils, and 
had past above half the field before the ghost made appear- 
ance. It then came over the stile just before us, and moved 
with that swiftness that by the time we had gone six or seven 
steps it passed by. I immediately turn’d head and ran after 
it, with the young man by my side; we saw it pass over the 
stile at which we entred, but no farther. I stept upon the 
hedge at one place, he at another, but could discern nothing; 
whereas, I dare aver that the swiftest horse in England could 
not have conveyed himself out of sight in that short space of 
time. Two things I observed in this day’s appearance. 

1. That a spaniel dog, who followed the company unre- 
garded, did bark and run away, as the spectrum passed by; 
whence ’tis easy to conclude that ’twas not our fear or fancy 
which made the apparition. 

2. That the motion of the spectrum was not gradatim, or 
by steps, and moving of the feet; but a kind of gliding, as 
children upon the ice, or a boat down a swift river, which 
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punctually answers the descriptions the ancients gave of the 
motion of their Lemures, which was 


, er 77 Ke te N ’ : 1 
kata [tia] pyunv dépiov Kal opuny atraparrodiotov. 


Heliodor[us, Bk. III., § 13.] 


But to proceed. This occular evidence clearly convine’d, 
but withall strangely affrighted, the old gentleman and his 
wife, who knew this Dorothy Dingley in her life time, were 
at her burial, and now plainly saw her features in this present 
apparition. I encourag’d them as well as I could; but after 
this they went no more. However, I was resolved to proceed, 
and use such lawful means as God hath discovered, and learned 
men have successfully practised, in these un-vulgar cases. 

The next morning being Thursday, I went out very early 
by my self, and walked for about an hour’s space in medita- 
tion and prayer in the field next adjoining to the Quartils. 
Soon after five I stept over the stile into the disturb’d field, 
and had not gone above thirty or forty paces before the ghost 
appeared at the farther stile. I spake to it with a loud voice, 
_ In some such sentences as the way of these dealings directed 
me; whereupon it approached, but slowly, and when I came 
near, it moved not. I spake again, and it answered, in a 
voice neither very audible nor intelligible. I was not in the 
least terrify’d, and therefore persisted until it spake again, 
and gave me satisfaction. But the work could not be finish’d 
at this time; wherefore the same evening, an hour after sun- 
set, it met me again near the same place, and after a few words 
of each side it quietly vanished, and neither doth appear 
since, nor ever will more, to any man’s disturbance. The 
discourse in the morning lasted about a quarter of an hour. 

These things are true, and I know them to be so with as 
much certainty as eyes and ears can give me; and until I can 
be perswaded that my senses do deceive me about their 
proper object, and by that perswasion deprive my self of the 
strongest inducement to believe the Christian religion, I must 
and will assert that these things in this paper are true. 

As for the manner of my proceeding, I find no reason to be 
asham’d of it, for I can justify it to men of good principles, 

1 “by a sort of aerial gliding and unhampered impulse.” 
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discretion, and recondite learning. Though in this case I 
chose to content my self in the assurance of the thing, rather 
than be at the unprofitable trouble to perswade others to 
believe it. For I know full well with what difficulty rela- 
tions of so uncommon a nature and practice obtain belief. 
He that tells such a story may expect to be dealt withal as a 
traveller in Poland by the robbers, viz., first murdered and 
then search’d, first condemn’d for a lyar, or superstitious, 
and then (when ’tis too late) have his reasons and proofs ex- 
amined. ‘This incredulity may be attributed: 

1. To the infinite abuses of the people, and impositions 
upon their faith, by the cunning monks and friars, &c., in 
the days of darkness and popery. For they made appari- 
tions as often as they pleased, and got both money and credit 
by quieting the éerriculamenta vulgi,) which their own artifice 
had raised. 

2. To the prevailing of Somatism and the Hobbéan prin- 
ciple in these times; which is a revival of the doctrine of the 
Sadducees, and as it denies the nature, so cannot consist with 
the apparition, of spirits; of which see Leviathan], p. 1, c. 12. 

3. To the ignorance of men in our age, in this peculiar 
and mysterious part of philosophy and religion, namely, the 
communication between spirits and men. Not one scholar 
of ten thousand (though otherwise of excellent learning) 
knows any thing of it, or the way how to manage it. This 
ignorance breeds fear and abhorrence of that which other- 
wise might be of incomparable benefit to mankind. 

But I being a clergy man and young, and a stranger in 
these parts, doe apprehend silence and secrecy to be my best 
security. 

In rebus abstrusissimis abundans cautela non nocet.? 


September ath, 1665. 
POSTSCRIPT 


Tis possible that the unacquaintedness of some men with 
Church history and the writings of the ancient fathers may 
be one cause of their prejudice against things and narratives 

1 “objects which cause fear to ordinary men.” 

2 “With respect to very abstruse matters great caution does no harm.” 
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of this nature. I could cite out of them hundreds of passages 
in confirmation (@ part) of what I have now done and written. 
But a single testimony shall serve to fill up this page. 


Saint Cyprian was a father of the third St. Cyprianus Epis- 
century, cotemporary with Origen, Tertul- ee 
lian, Lactantius, Clemens of] Alexand|[ria], ratus An. Dom. 
and other learned men. Observe his words 75% 


(S. Cypriani Epist. ad Demetrium Ethnicum, p. 328): 


St audire velles et videre quando spiritus mali a nobis adju- 
rantur et torquentur spiritualibus flagris; quando daemones 
ejulantes et gementes humana voce venturum judicium confiten- 
tur: videbis nos rogari ab iis quos tu rogas, et tamen ab tis quos 
tu adoras; videbis sub manu nostra stare vinctos et tremere cap- 
tivos, quos tu veneraris ut dominos. Certé vel sic in erroribus tuis 
. confundi poteris, cum conspexeris et audieris deos tuos quid sint, 
nostra interrogatione, statim prodere, &c.* . . . 


See Pamelius, ‘Notes on Tertullian,” n. 64. 


** “Tf you would hear and see when evil spirits are by us adjured and put to 
spiritual torture; when the very devils, groaning and lamenting with a human 
voice, confess a future judgment: you shall hear us intreated by those whom 
you intreat, and by those whom you adore: you shall see those stand fettered, 
as it were, under our hands, and tremble like captive slaves, whom you worship 
as deities. Certainly you must be thus confounded in your errors when you 
shall see and hear your gods, upon questions we put to them, immediately 
betray what they are.”’ — [Author’s translation.] 


- FINIS 


MR. HIGGINBOTHAM’S CATASTROPHE? 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


A younc fellow, a tobacco pedlar by trade, was on his way 
from Morristown, where he had dealt largely with the Deacon 
of the Shaker settlement, to the village of Parker’s Falls, on 
Salmon River. He had a neat little cart, painted green, with 
a box of cigars depicted on each side panel, and an Indian 
chief, holding a pipe and a golden tobacco stalk, on the rear. 
The pedlar drove a smart little mare, and was a young man 
of excellent character, keen at a bargain, but none the worse 
liked by the Yankees; who, as I have heard them say, would 
rather be shaved with a sharp razor than a dull one. Es- 
pecially was he beloved by the pretty girls along the Con- 
necticut, whose favor he used to court by presents of the best 
smoking tobacco in his stock; knowing well that the country 
lasses of New England are generally great performers on 
pipes. Moreover, as will be seen in the course of my story, 
the pedlar was inquisitive, and something of a tattler, always 
itching to hear the news and anxious to tell it again. 

After an early breakfast at Morristown, the tobacco pedlar, 
whose name was Dominicus Pike, had travelled seven miles 
through a solitary piece of woods, without speaking a word 
to anybody but himself and his little gray mare. It being 
nearly seven o’clock, he was as eager to hold a morning gossip 
as a city shopkeeper to read the morning paper. An oppor- 
tunity seemed at hand when, after lighting a cigar with a 
sun-glass, he looked up, and perceived a man coming over the 
brow of the hill, at the foot of which the pedlar had stopped 
his green cart. Dominicus watched him as he descended, 
and noticed that he carried a bundle over his shoulder on the 
end of a stick, and travelled with a weary, yet determined 
pace. He did not look as if he had started in the freshness of 


1 From Twice-Told Tales. By permission of the publishers, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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the morning, but had jooted it all night, and meant to do the 
same all day. 

“Good morning, mister,” said Dominicus, when within 
speaking distance. ‘‘You go a pretty good jog. What’s the 
latest news at Parker’s Falls?” 

The man pulled the broad brim of a gray hat over his eyes, 
and answered, rather sullenly, that he did not come from 
Parker’s Falls, which, as being the limit of his own day’s 
journey, the pedlar had naturally mentioned in his inquiry. 

“Well then,” rejoined Dominicus Pike, “‘let’s have the 
latest news where you did come from. I’m not particular 
about Parker’s Falls. Any place will answer.” 

Being thus importuned, the traveller —who was as ill 
looking a fellow as one would desire to meet in a solitary 
piece of woods — appeared to hesitate a little, as if he was 
either searching his memory for news, or weighing the ex- 
pediency of telling it. At last, mounting on the step of the 
cart, he whispered in the ear of Dominicus, though he might 
have shouted aloud and no other mortal would have heard 
him. 

“I do remember one little trifle of news,” said he. Old 
Mr. Higginbotham, of Kimballton, was murdered in his 
orchard, at eight o’clock last night, by an Irishman and a 
nigger. They strung him up to the branch of a Saint Michael’s 
pear-tree, where nobody would find him till the morning.” 

As soon as this horrible intelligence was communicated, the 
stranger betook himself to his journey again, with more speed 
than ever, not even turning his head when Dominicus invited 
him to smoke a Spanish cigar and relate all the particulars. 
The pedlar whistled to his mare and went up the hill, ponder- 
ing on the doleful fate of Mr. Higginbotham, whom he had 
known in the way of trade, having sold him many a bunch of 
long nines, and a great deal of pigtail, lady’s twist, and fig 
tobacco. He was rather astonished at the rapidity with which 
the news had spread. Kimballton was nearly sixty miles 
distant in a straight line; the murder had been perpetrated 
only at eight o’clock the preceding night; yet Dominicus had 
heard of it at seven in the morning, when, in all probability, 
poor Mr. Higginbotham’s own family had but just discovered 
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his corpse, hanging on the Saint Michael’s pear-tree. The 
stranger on foot must have worn seven-league boots to travel 
at such a rate. 

“Tll news flies fast, they say,” thought Dominicus Pike; 
“but this beats railroads. The fellow ought to be hired to go 
express with the President’s Message.” 

The difficulty was solved by supposing that the narrator 
had made a mistake of one day in the date of the occurrence; 
so that our friend did not hesitate to introduce the story at 
every tavern and country store along the road, expending a 
whole bunch of Spanish wrappers among at least twenty 
horrified audiences. He found himself invariably the first 
bearer of the intelligence, and was so pestered with questions 
that he could not avoid filling up the outline, till it became 
quite a respectable narrative. He met with one piece of 
corroborative evidence. Mr. Higginbotham was a trader; 
and a former clerk of his, to whom Dominicus related the 
facts, testified that the old gentleman was accustomed to 
return home through the orchard about nightfall, with the 
money and valuable papers of the store in his pocket. The 
clerk manifested but little grief at Mr. Higginbotham’s 
catastrophe, hinting, what the pedlar had discovered in his 
own dealings with him, that he was a crusty old fellow, as 
close as a vice. His property would descend to a pretty 
niece who was now keeping school in Kimballton. 

What with telling the news for the public good, and driv- 
ing bargains for his own, Dominicus was so much delayed on 
the road that he chose to put up at a tavern, about five miles 
short of Parker’s Falls. After supper, lighting one of his 
prime cigars, he seated himself in the bar-room, and went 
through the story of the murder, which had grown so fast 
that it took him half an hour to tell. There were as many as 
twenty people in the room, nineteen of whom received it all 
for gospel. But the twentieth was an elderly farmer, who 
had arrived on horseback a short time before, and was now 
seated in a corner smoking his pipe. When the story was con- 
cluded, he rose up very deliberately, brought his chair right in 
front of Dominicus, and stared him full in the face, puffing 
put the vilest tobacco smoke the pedlar had ever smelt. 
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“Will you make afidavit,’ demanded he, in the tone of a 
country justice taking an examination, ‘‘that old Squire 
Higginbotham of Kimballton was murdered in his orchard 
the night before last, and found hanging on his great pear- 
tree yesterday morning?”’ 

“*T tell the story as I heard it, mister,” answered Dominicus, 
dropping his half-burnt cigar; ‘I don’t say that I saw the 
thing done. So I can’t take my oath that he was murdered 
exactly in that way.” 

“But I can take mine,” said the farmer, “that if Squire 
Higginbotham was murdered night before last, I drank a 
glass of bitters with his ghost this morning. Being a neighbor 
of mine, he called me into his store, as I was riding by, and 
treated me, and then asked me to do a little business for him 
on the road. He didn’t seem to know any more about his 
own murder than I did.” 

“Why, then, it can’t be a fact!’”’ exclaimed Dominicus Pike. 

“‘T guess he’d have mentioned, if it was,” said the old 
farmer; and he removed his chair back to the corner, leaving 
Dominicus quite down in the mouth. 

Here was a sad resurrection of old Mr. Higginbotham! 
The pedlar had no heart to mingle in the conversation any 
more, but comforted himself with a glass of gin and water, 
and went to bed, where, all night long, he dreamed of hang- 
ing on the Saint Michael’s pear-tree. To avoid the old farmer 
(whom he so detested that his suspension would have pleased 
him better than Mr. Higginbotham’s), Dominicus rose in 
the gray of the morning, put the little mare into the green 
cart, and trotted swiftly away towards Parker’s Falls. The 
fresh breeze, the dewy road, and the pleasant summer dawn, 
revived his spirits, and might have encouraged him to repeat 
the old story had there been anybody awake to hear it. But 
he met neither ox team, light wagon, chaise, horseman, nor 
foot traveller, till, just as he crossed Salmon River, a man 
came trudging down to the bridge with a bundle over his 
shoulder, on the end of a stick. 

“‘Good morning, mister,’ said the pedlar, reining in his 
mare. ‘‘If you come from Kimballton or that neighborhood, 
may be you can tell me the real fact about this affair of old 
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Mr. Higginbotham. Was the old fellow actually murdered 
two or three nights ago, by an Irishman and a nigger?” 

Dominicus had spoken in too great a hurry to observe, at 
first, that the stranger himself had a deep tinge of negro 
blood. On hearing this sudden question, the Ethiopian ap- 
peared to change his skin, its yellow hue becoming a ghastly 
white, while, shaking and stammering, he thus replied: 

“No! no! There was no colored man! It was an Irish- 
man that hanged him last night, at eight o’clock. I came 
away at seven! His folks can’t have looked for him in the 
orchard yet.” 

Scarcely had the yellow man spoken, when he interrupted 
himself, and though he seemed weary enough before, con- 
tinued his journey at a pace which would have kept the 
pedlar’s mare on a smart trot. Dominicus stared after him 
in great perplexity. If the murder had not been committed 
till Tuesday night, who was the prophet that had foretold it, 
in all its circumstances, on Tuesday morning? If Mr. Hig- 
ginbotham’s corpse were not yet discovered by his own 
family, how came the mulatto, at above thirty miles’ distance, 
to know that he was hanging in the orchard, especially as he 
had left Kimballton before the unfortunate man was hanged 
at all? These ambiguous circumstances, with the stranger’s 
surprise and terror, made Dominicus think of raising a hue 
and cry after him, as an accomplice in the murder; since a 
murder, it seemed, had really been perpetrated. 

“But let the poor devil go,” thought the pedlar. “I don’t 
want his black blood on my head; and hanging the nigger 
wouldn’t unhang Mr. Higginbotham. Unhang the old gen- 
tleman! It’s a sin, I know; but I should hate to have him 
come to life a second time, and give me the lie!” 

With these meditations, Dominicus Pike drove into the 
street of Parker’s Falls, which, as everybody knows, is as 
thriving a village as three cotton factories and a slitting mill 
can make it. The machinery was not in motion, and but a 
few of the shop doors unbarred, when he alighted in the 
stable yard of the tavern, and made it his first business to 
order the mare four quarts of oats. His second duty, of 
course, was to impart Mr. Higginbotham’s catastrophe to the 
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hostler. He deemed it advisable, however, not to be too 
positive as to the date of the direful fact, and also to be un- 
certain whether it were perpetrated by an Irishman and a 
mulatto, or by the son of Erin alone. Neither did he profess 
to relate it on his own authority, or that of any one person; 
but mentioned it as a report generally diffused. 

The story ran through the town like fire among girdled 
trees, and became so much the universal talk that nobody 
could tell whence it had originated. Mr. Higginbotham was 
as well known at Parker’s Falls as any citizen of the place, 
being part owner of the slitting mill, and a considerable 
stockholder in the cotton factories. The inhabitants felt 
their own prosperity interested in his fate. Such was the ex- 
citement, that the Parker’s Falls Gazeife anticipated its regular 
day of publication, and came out with half a form of blank 
paper and a column of double pica emphasized with capitals, 
and headed HORRID MURDER OF MR. HIGGIN- 
BOTHAM! Among other dreadful details, the printed ac- 
count described the mark of the cord round the dead man’s 
neck, and stated the number of thousand dollars of which he 
had been robbed; there was much pathos also about the afflic- 
tion of his niece, who had gone from one fainting fit to another, 
ever since her uncle was found hanging on the Saint Michael’s 
pear-tree with his pockets inside out. The village poet like- 
wise commemorated the young lady’s grief in seventeen 
stanzas of a ballad. The selectmen held a meeting, and, in 
consideration of Mr. Higginbotham’s claims on the town, de- 
termined to issue handbills, offering a reward of five hundred 
dollars for the apprehension of his murderers, and the re- 
covery of the stolen property. 

Meanwhile, the whole population of Parker’s Falls, con- 
sisting of shopkeepers, mistresses of boarding-houses, factory 
girls, millmen, and school-boys, rushed into the street and 
kept up such a terrible loquacity as more than compensated 
for the silence of the cotton machines, which refrained from 
their usual din out of respect to the deceased. Had Mr. 
Higginbotham cared about posthumous renown, his untimely 
ghost would have exulted in this tumult. Our friend Domin- 
icus, in his vanity of heart, forgot his intended precautions, 
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and mounting on the town pump, announced himself as the 
bearer of the authentic intelligence which had caused so won- 
derful a sensation. He immediately became the great man 
of the moment, and had just begun a new edition of the narra- 
tive, with a voice like a field preacher, when the mail stage 
drove into the village street. It had travelled all night, and 
must have shifted horses at Kimballton, at three in the 
morning. 

“Now we shall hear all the particulars,”’ shouted the crowd. 

The coach rumbled up to the piazza of the tavern, fol- 
lowed by a thousand people; for if any man had been minding 
his own business till then, he now left it at sixes and sevens, 
to hear the news. The pedlar, foremost in the race, discovered 
two passengers, both of whom had been startled from a com- 
fortable nap to find themselves in the centre of amob. Every 
man assailing them with separate questions, all propounded 
at once, the couple were struck speechless, though one was a 
lawyer and the other a young lady. 

“Mr. Higginbotham! Mr. Higginbotham! Tell.us the 
particulars about old Mr. Higginbotham!” bawled the mob. 
“What is the coroner’s verdict? Are the murderers appre- 
hended? Is Mr. Higginbotham’s niece come out of her 
fainting fits? Mr. Higginbotham! Mr. Higginbotham!!” 

The coachman said not a word, except to swear awfully at 
the hostler for not bringing him a fresh team of horses. The 
lawyer inside had generally his wits about him even when 
asleep; the first thing he did, after learning the cause of the 
excitement, was to produce a large, red pocket-book. Mean- 
time Dominicus Pike, being an extremely polite young man, 
and also suspecting that a female tongue would tell the story 
as glibly as a lawyer’s, had handed the lady out of the coach. 
She was a fine, smart girl, now wide awake and bright as a 
button, and had such a sweet pretty mouth, that Dominicus 
would almost as lief have heard a love tale from it as a tale of 
murder. 

“Gentlemen and ladies,” said the lawyer to the shop- 
keepers, the millmen, and the factory girls, ‘‘I can assure you 
that some unaccountable mistake, or, more probably, a 
wilful falsehood, maliciously contrived to injure Mr. Higgin- 
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botham’s credit, has excited this singular uproar. We passed 
through Kimballton at three o’clock this morning, and most 
certainly should have been informed of the murder, had any. 
been perpetrated. But I have proof nearly as strong as Mr. 
Higginbotham’s own oral testimony, in the negative. Here 
is a note relating to a suit of his in the Connecticut courts, 
which was delivered me from that gentleman himself. I find 
it dated at ten o’clock last evening.” 

So saying, the lawyer exhibited the date and signature of 
the note, which irrefragably proved, either that this perverse 
Mr. Higginbotham was alive when he wrote it, or — as some 
deemed the more probable case, of two doubtful ones — that 
he was so absorbed in worldly business as to continue to 
transact it even after his death. But unexpected evidence 
was forthcoming. The young lady, after listening to the 
pedlar’s explanation, merely seized a moment to smooth her 
gown and put her curls in order, and then appeared at the 
tavern door, making a modest signal to be heard. 

““Good people,” said she, “I am Mr. Higginbotham’s 
niece.” 

A wondering murmur passed through the crowd on be- 
holding her so rosy and bright; that same unhappy niece, 
whom they had supposed, on the authority of the Parker’s 
Falls Gazette, to be lying at death’s door in a fainting fit. 
But some shrewd fellows had doubted, all along, whether a 
young lady would be quite so desperate at the hanging of a 
rich old uncle. 

“Vou see,” continued Miss Higginbotham, with a smile, 
“that this strange story is quite unfounded as to myself; and 
I believe I may affirm it to be equally so in regard to my dear 
uncle Higginbotham. He has the kindness to give me a 
home in his house, though I contribute to my own support by 
teaching a school. I left Kimballton this morning to spend 
the vacation of commencement week with a friend, about 
five miles from Parker’s Falls. My generous uncle, when he 
heard me on the stairs, called me to his bedside, and gave me 
two dollars and fifty cents to pay my stage fare, and another 
dollar for my extra expenses. He then laid his pocket-book 
under his pillow, shook hands with me, and advised me to 
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take some biscuit in my bag, instead of breakfasting on the 
road. I feel confident, therefore, that I left my beloved 
relative alive, and trust that I shall find him so on my return.” 

The young lady courtesied at the close of her speech, which 
was so sensible and well worded, and delivered with such grace 
and propriety, that everybody thought her fit to be precep- 
tress of the best academy in the State. But a stranger would 
have supposed that Mr. Higginbotham was an object of 
abhorrence at Parker’s Falls, and that a thanksgiving had 
been proclaimed for his murder; so excessive was the wrath 
of the inhabitants on learning their mistake. The millmen 
resolved to bestow public honors on Dominicus Pike, only 
hesitating whether to tar and feather him, ride him on a rail, 
or refresh him with an ablution at the town pump, on the 
top of which he had declared himself the bearer of the news. 
The selectmen, by advice of the lawyer, spoke of prosecuting 
him for a misdemeanor, in circulating unfounded reports, to 
the great disturbance of the peace of the Commonwealth. 
Nothing saved Dominicus, either from mob law or a court of 
justice, but an eloquent appeal made by.the young lady in his 
behalf. Addressing a few words of heartfelt gratitude to his 
benefactress, he mounted the green cart and rode out of 
town, under a discharge of artillery from the school-boys, 
who found plenty of ammunition in the neighboring clay- 
pits and mud holes. As he turned his head to exchange a 
farewell glance with Mr. Higginbotham’s niece, a ball, of the 
consistence of hasty pudding, hit him slap in the mouth, 
giving him a most grim aspect. His whole person was so 
bespattered with the like filthy missiles, that he had almost 
a mind to ride back, and supplicate for the threatened ablu- 
tion at the town pump; for, though not meant in kindness, 
it would now have been a deed of charity. 

However, the sun shone bright on poor Dominicus, and 
the mud, an emblem of all stains of undeserved opprobrium, 
was easily brushed off when dry. Being a funny rogue, his 
heart soon cheered up; nor could he refrain from a hearty 
laugh at the uproar which his story had excited. The hand- 
bills of the selectmen would cause the commitment of all the 
vagabonds in the State; the paragraph in the Parker’s Falls 
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Gazetie would be reprinted from Maine to Florida, and per- 
haps form an item in the London newspapers; and many a 
miser would tremble for his money bags and life, on learning 
the catastrophe of Mr. Higginbotham. The pedlar medi- 
tated with much fervor on the charms of the young school- 
mistress, and swore that Daniel Webster never spoke nor 
looked so like an angel as Miss Higginbotham, while defend- 
ing him from the wrathful populace at Parker’s Falls. 

Dominicus was now on the Kimballton turnpike, having 
all along determined to visit that place, though business had 
drawn him out of the most direct road from Morristown. As 
he approached the scene of the supposed murder, he con- 
tinued to revolve the circumstances in his mind, and was 
astonished at the aspect which the whole case assumed. Had 
nothing occurred to corroborate the story of the first traveller, 
it.might now have been considered as a hoax; but the yellow 
man was evidently acquainted either with the report or the 
fact; and there was a mystery in his dismayed and guilty 
look on being abruptly questioned. When, to this singular 
combination of incidents, it was added that the rumor tallied 
exactly with Mr. Higginbotham’s character and habits of 
life; and that he had an orchard, and a Saint Michael’s pear- 
tree, near which he always passed at nightfall: the circum- 
stantial evidence appeared so strong that Dominicus doubted 
whether the autograph produced by the lawyer, or even the 
niece’s direct testimony, ought to be equivalent. Making 
cautious inquiries along the road, the pedlar further learned 
that Mr. Higginbotham had in his service an Irishman of 
doubtful character, whom he had hired without a recommen- 
dation, on the score of economy. 

“May I be hanged myself,” exclaimed Dominicus Pike 
aloud, on reaching the top of a lonely hill, ‘‘if I'll believe old 
Higginbotham is unhanged, till I see him with my own eyes, 
and hear it from his own mouth! And as he’s a real shaver, 
T’ll have the minister or some other responsible man for an 
indorser.” 

It was growing dusk when he reached the toll-house on 
Kimballton turnpike, about a quarter of a mile from the vil- 
lage of this name. His little mare was fast bringing him up 
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with a man on horseback, who trotted through the gate a few 
rods in advance of him, nodded to the toll-gatherer, and kept 
on towards the village. Dominicus was acquainted with the 
tollman, and, while making change, the usual remarks on the 
weather passed between them. 

“T suppose,” said the pedlar, throwing back his whiplash, 
to bring it down like a feather on the mare’s flank, “you have 
not seen anything of old Mr. Higginbotham within a day or 
two?” 

“Yes,” answered the toll-gatherer. “He passed the gate 
just before you drove up, and yonder he rides now, if you can 
see him through the dusk. He’s been to Woodfield this after- 
noon, attending a sheriff’s sale there. The old man generally 
shakes hands and has a little chat with me; but to-night, he 
nodded, — as if to say, ‘Charge my toll,’ — and jogged on; 
for wherever he goes, he must always be at home by eight 
o'clock.” 

“So they tell me,” said Dominicus. 

“T never saw a man look so yellow and thin as the squire 
does,” continued the toll-gatherer. “Says I to myself, to- 
night, he’s more like a ghost or an old mummy than good 
flesh and blood.” 

The pedlar strained his eyes through the twilight, and 
could just discern the horseman now far ahead on the village 
road. He seemed to recognize the rear of Mr. Higginbotham; 
but through the evening shadows, and amid the dust from the 
horse’s feet, the figure appeared dim and unsubstantial; as 
if the shape of the mysterious old man were faintly moulded 
of darkness and gray light. Dominicus shivered. 

“Mr. Higginbotham has come back from the other world, 
by way of the Kimballton turnpike,” thought he. 

He shook the reins and rode forward, keeping about the 
same distance in the rear of the gray old shadow, till the latter 
was concealed by a bend of the road. On reaching this point, 
the pedlar no longer saw the man on horseback, but found 
himself at the head of the village street, not far from a number 
of stores and two taverns, clustered round the meeting-house 
steeple. On his left were a stone wall and a gate, the bound- 
ary of a wood-lot, beyond which lay an orchard, farther still, 
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a mowing field, and last of all, a house. These were the 
premises of Mr. Higginbotham, whose dwelling stood beside 
the old highway, but had been left in the background by the 
Kimballton turnpike. Dominicus knew the place; and the 
little mare stopped short by instinct; for he was not con- 
scious of tightening the reins. 

“For the soul of me, I cannot get by this gate!” said he, 
trembling. ‘‘I never shall be my own man again, till I see 
whether Mr. Higginbotham is hanging on the Saint Michael’s 
pear-tree!”’ 

He leaped from the cart, gave the rein a turn round the 
gate post, and ran along the green path of the wood-lot as if 
Old Nick were chasing behind. Just then the village clock 
tolled eight, and as each deep stroke fell, Dominicus gave a 
fresh bound and flew faster than before, till, dim in the soli- 
tary centre of the orchard, he saw the fated pear-tree. One 
great branch stretched from the old contorted trunk across 
the path, and threw the darkest shadow on that one spot. 
But something seemed to struggle beneath the branch! 

The pedlar had never pretended to more courage than 
befits a man of peaceable occupation, nor could he account for 
his valor on this awful emergency. Certain it is, however, 
that he rushed forward, prostrated a sturdy Irishman with 
the butt end of his whip, and found — not indeed hanging on 
the Saint Michael’s pear-tree, but trembling beneath it, with 
a halter round his neck — the old, identical Mr. Higgin- 
botham! 

“Mr. Higginbotham,” said Dominicus tremulously, ‘‘you’re 
an honest man, and I'll take your word for it. Have you been 
hanged or not?” 

If the riddle be not already guessed, a few words will ex- 
plain the simple machinery by which this ‘‘coming event”’ 
was made to “cast its shadow before.” Three men had 
plotted the robbery and murder of Mr. Higginbotham; two 
of them, successively, lost courage and fled, each delaying 
the crime one night by their disappearance; the third was in 
the act of perpetration, when a champion, blindly obeying the 
call of fate, like the heroes of old romance, appeared in the 
person of Dominicus Pike. 
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It only remains to say, that Mr. Higginbotham took the 
pedlar into high favor, sanctioned his addresses to the pretty 
schoolmistress, and settled his whole property on their chil- 
dren, allowing themselves the interest. In due time, the old 
gentleman capped the climax of his favors, by dying a Chris- 
tian death, in bed, since which melancholy event Dominicus 
Pike has removed from Kimballton, and established a large 
tobacco manufactory in my native village. 


THE MASQUE OF THE RED DEATH 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Tue ‘Red Death” had long devastated the country. No 
pestilence had ever been so fatal, or so hideous. Blood was 
its avatar and its seal — the es and the horror of blood. 
There were sharp pains, and sudden dizziness, and then pro- 
fuse bleeding at the pores, with dissolution. _The scarlet 
stains upon the body, and especially upon the face, of the 
victim were the pest ban which shut him out from the aid 
and from the sympathy of his fellow-men. And the whole 
‘seizure, progress, and termination of the disease were the 
incidents of half an hour. 

But the Prince Prospero was happy! and _dauntless and 
sagacious. When his dominions were half depopulated, he 
summoned to his presence a thousand hale and light-hearted 
friends from among the knights and dames of his court, and» 
with these retired to the deep seclusion of one of his castel- 
lated abbeys. This was an extensive and magnificent struc- 
ture, the creation of the Prince’s own eccentric yet august 
taste. A strong and lofty wall girdled it in. This wall had \ 
gates of iron. The courtiers, having entered, brought fur- 
naces and massy hammers, ma welded the bolts. They 
resolved to leave means Sits of ingress or egress to the 
sudden impulses of despair or of frenzy from within. The 
abbey was amply provisioned. With such precautions the 
courtiers might bid defiance to contagion. The external 
world could take care of itself. In the mean time it was folly 
to grieve, or to think. The Prince had provided all the ap- 
pliances of pleasure. There were buffoons, there were im- 
provisatori, there were ballet-dancers, there were musicians, 
there was Beauty, there was wine. All these and security 
were within. Without was the ‘‘Red Death.” 

It was toward the close of the fifth or sixth month of his 
seclusion, and while the pestilence raged most furiously 
abroad, that the Prince Prospero entertained his thousand 
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friends at a masked ball of the most unusual magnifi- 
cence. 

It was a voluptuous scene, that masquerade. But first 
let me tell of the rooms in which it was held. There were 
seven — an imperial suite. In many palaces, however, such 
suites form a long and straight vista, while the folding doors 
slide back nearly to the walls on either hand, so that the view 
of the whole extent is scarcely impeded. Here the case was 
very different, as might have been expected from the Prince’s 
love of the bizarre. The apartments were so irregularly dis- 
posed that the vision embraced but little more than one at a 
time. There was a sharp turn at every twenty or thirty 
yards, and at each turn a novel effect. To the right and left, 
in the middle of each wall, a tall and narrow Gothic window 
looked out upon a closed corridor which pursued the wind- 
ings of the suite. These windows were of stained glass, whose 
color varied in accordance with the prevailing hue of the 
decorations of the chamber into which it opened. That at 
the eastern extremity was hung, for example, in blue — and 
vividly blue were its windows. The second chamber was 
purple in its ornaments and tapestries, and here the panes 
were purple. The third was green throughout, and so were 
the casements. The fourth was furnished and lighted with 
orange, the fifth with white, the sixth with violet. The 
seventh apartment was closely shrouded in black velvet 
tapestries that hung all over the ceiling and down the walls, 
falling in heavy folds upon a carpet of the same material 
and hue. But, in this chamber only, the color of the windows 
failed to correspond with the decorations. The panes here 
were scarlet — a deep blood-color. Now inno one of the seven 
apartments was there any lamp or candelabrum, amid the 
profusion of golden ornaments that lay scattered to and fro 
or depended from the roof. There was no light of any kind 
emanating from lamp or candle within the suite of chambers. 
But in the corridors that followed the suite there stood, oppo- 
site to each window, a heavy tripod, bearing a brazier of fire, 
that projected its rays through the tinted glass and so glar- 
ingly illumined the room. And thus were produced a multi- 
tude of gaudy and fantastic appearances. But in the western 
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or black chamber the effect of the firelight that streamed 
upon the dark hangings through the blood-tinted panes 
‘was ghastly in the extreme, and produced so wild a look upon 
the countenances of those who entered that there were few 
of the company bold enough to set foot within its precincts 
at all. 

It was in this apartment, also, that there stood against 
the western wall a gigantic clock of ebony. Its pendulum 
swung to and fro with a dull, heavy, monotonous clang; 
and when the minute-hand made the circuit of the face, and 
the hour was to be stricken, there came from the brazen 
lungs of the clock a sound which was clear and loud and 
deep and exceedingly musical, but of so peculiar a note and — 
emphasis that, at each lapse.of a an hour, the musicians of the 
~ orchestra were constrained_to pause, momentarily, i in_ their 
performance, to hearken to the sound; and thus the waltzers 
perforce ceased their evolutions; and there was a brief dis- 
concert of the whole gay company; and, while the chimes of 
the clock yet rang, it was observed that the giddiest grew 
pale, and the more aged and sedate passed their hands over 
their brows as if in confused revery or meditation. But 
when the echoes had fully ceased, a light laughter at once per- 
vaded the assembly; the musicians looked at each other and 
smiled as if at their own nervousness and folly, and made 
whispering vows, each to the other, that the next chiming of 
the clock should produce in them no similar emotion; and 
then, after the lapse of sixty minutes (which embrace three 
thousand and six hundred seconds of the time that flies) 
there came yet another chiming of the clock, and then were the 
- game disconcert and tremulousness and meditation as before. 

But, in spite of these things, it was a gay and magnificent 
revel. The tastes of the Prince were peculiar. He had a 
fine eye for colors and effects. He disregarded the decora of 
mere fashion. His plans were bold and fiery, and his con- 
ceptions glowed with barbaric lustre. ‘There are some who 
would have thought him mad. His followers felt that he 
was not. It was necessary to hear and see and touch him to 
be sure that he was not. 

He had directed, in great part, the movable embellishments 
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of the seven chambers, upon occasion of this great /éte; and 
it was his own guiding taste which had given character to the 
masqueraders. Be sure they were grotesque. ‘There were 
much glare and glitter and piquancy and phantasm — much 
of what has been since seen in Hernani. There were arabesque 
figures with unsuited limbs and appointments. There were 
delirious fancies such as the madman fashions. ‘There was 
much of the beautiful, much of the wanton, much of the 
bizarre, something of the terrible, and not a little of that 
which might have excited disgust. To and fro in the seven 
chambers there stalked, in fact, a multitude of dreams. And 
these — the dreams—writhed in and about, taking hue 
from the rooms, and causing the wild music of the orchestra 
to seem as the echo of their steps. And, anon, there strikes 
the ebony clock which stands in the hall of the velvet. And 
then, for a moment, all is still, and all is silent save the voice 
of the clock. The dreams are stiff-frozen as they stand. But 
the echoes of the chime die away — they have endured but 
an instant — and a light, half-subdued laughter floats after 
them as they depart. And now again the music swells, and 
the dreams live, and writhe to and fro more merrily than 
ever, taking hue from the many-tinted windows through which 
stream the rays from the tripods. But to the chamber which 
lies most westwardly of the seven, there are now none of the 
maskers who venture; for the night is waning away, and there 
flows a ruddier light through the blood-colored panes; and 
the blackness ‘of the sable drapery appalls; and to him whose 
foot falls upon the sable carpet, there comes from the near 
clock of ebony a muffled peal more solemnly emphatic than 
any which reaches their ears who indulge in the more remote 
gaieties of the other apartments. 

But these other apartments were densely crowded, and in 
them beat feverishly the heart of life. And the revel went 
whirlingly on, until at length there commenced the sounding 
of midnight upon the clock. And then the music ceased, as 
IT have told; and the evolutions of the waltzers were quieted; 
and there was an uneasy cessation of all things as before. 
But now there were twelve strokes to be sounded by the bell 
of the clock; and thus it happened, perhaps, that more of 
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thought crept, with more of time, into the meditations of the 
thoughtful among those who revelled. And thus too it 
happened, perhaps, that before the last echoes of the last 
chime had utterly sunk into silence, there were many in- 
dividuals in the crowd who had found leisure to become aware 
of the presence of a masked figure which had arrested the 
attention of no single individual before. And the rumor of 
this new presence having spread itself whisperingly around,. 
there arose at length from the whole company a buzz, or 
murmur, expressive of disapprobation and surprise — then, 
finally, of terror, of horror, and of disgust. 

In an assembly of phantasms such as I have painted, it 
may well be supposed that no ordinary appearance could 
have excited such sensation. In truth, the masquerade 
license of the night was nearly unlimited; but the figure in 
question had out-Heroded Herod, and gone beyond the 
bounds of even the Prince’s indefinite decorum. ‘There are 
chords in the hearts of the most reckless which cannot be 
touched without emotion. Even with the utterly lost, to 
whom life and death are equally jests, there are matters of 
which no jest can be made. The whole company, indeed, 
seemed now deeply to feel that in the costume and bearing 
of the stranger neither wit nor propriety existed. The figure 
was tall and gaunt, and shrouded from head to foot in the. 
habiliments of the grave. The mask which concealed the 
visage was made so nearly to resemble the countenance of a 
_ stiffened corpse that the closest scrutiny must have had diff- 
culty in detecting the cheat. And yet all this might have 
been endured, if not approved, by the mad revellers around. 
. But the mummer had gone so far as to assume the type of the - 
Red Death. His vesture was dabbled in blood — and his 
broad brow, with all the features of the face, was besprinkled 
with the scarlet horror. 

When the eyes of Prince Prospero fell upon this spectral 
‘image (which with a slow and solemn movement, as if more 
fully to sustain its réle, stalked to and fro among the waltzers) 
he was seen to be convulsed, in the first moment, with a 
strong shudder either of terror or distaste; but, in the next, 
his brow reddened with rage. 
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“Who dares?”? he demanded hoarsely of the courtiers who 
stood near him — ‘‘who dares insult us with this blasphemous 
mockery? Seize him and unmask him — that we may know 
whom we have to hang at sunrise, from the battlements!” 

It was in the eastern or blue chamber in which stood the 
Prince Prospero as he uttered these words. They rang 
throughout the seven rooms loudly and clearly —for the 
Prince was a bold and robust man, and the music had become 
hushed at the waving of his hand. 

It was in the blue room where stood the Prince, with a 
group of pale courtiers by his side. At first, as he spoke, 
there was a slight rushing movement of this group in the 
direction of the intruder, who at the moment was also near 
at hand, and now, with deliberate and stately step, made 
closer approach to the speaker. But from a certain name- 
less awe with which the mad assumptions of the mummer had 
inspired the whole party, there were found none who put 
forth hand to seize him; so that, unimpeded, he passed within 
a yard of the Prince’s person; and, while the vast assembly, 
as if with one impulse, shrank from the centres of the rooms 
to the walls, he made his way uninterruptedly, but with the 
same solemn and measured step which had distinguished him 
from the first, through the blue chamber to the purple — 
through the purple to the green — through the green to the 
orange — through this again to the white — and even thence 
to the violet, ere a decided movement had been made to 
arrest him. It was then, however, that the Prince Prospero, 
maddening with rage and the shame of his own momentary 
cowardice, rushed hurriedly through the six chambers, while 
none followed him on account of a deadly terror that had 
seized upon all. He bore aloft a drawn dagger, and had ap- 
proached, in rapid impetuosity, to within three or four feet 
of the retreating figure, when the latter, having attained the 
extremity of the velvet apartment, turned suddenly and con- 
fronted his pursuer. There was a sharp cry — and the dagger 
dropped gleaming upon the sable carpet, upon which, in- 
stantly afterwards, fell prostrate in death the Prince Pros- 
pero. Then, summoning the wild courage of despair, a 
throng of the revellers at once threw themselves into the' 
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black apartment, and, seizing the mummer, whose tall figure 
stood erect and motionless within the shadow of the ebony 
clock, gasped in unutterable horror at finding the grave- 
cerements and corpse-like mask, which they handled with so 
violent a rudeness, untenanted by any tangible form. 

And now was acknowledged the presence of the Red Death. 
He had come like a thief in the night. And one by one 
dropped the revellers in the blood-bedewed halls of their 
revel, and died each in the despairing posture of his fall. 
And the life of the ebony clock went out with that of the last 
of the gay. And the flames of the tripods expired. And 
Darkness and Decay and the Red Death held illimitable 
dominion over all. 


BARBAZURE!? 
By G. P. R. Jeames, Esq. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


I 

It was upon one of those balmy evenings of November which 
are only known in the valleys of Languedoc and among the 
mountains of Alsace, that two cavaliers might have been 
perceived by the naked eye threading one of the rocky and 
romantic gorges that skirt the mountain-land between the 
Marne and the Garonne. ‘The rosy tints of the declining 
luminary were gilding the peaks and crags which lined the 
path, through which the horsemen wound slowly; and as 
these eternal battlements with which Nature had hemmed in 
the ravine which our travellers trod, blushed with the last 
tints of the fading sunlight, the valley below was grey and 
darkling, and the hard and devious course was sombre in 
twilight. . A few goats, hardly visible among the peaks, were 
xropping the scanty herbage here and there. The pipes of 
shepherds, calling in their flocks as they trooped homewards 
to their mountain villages, sent up plaintive echoes which 
moaned through those rocky and lonely steeps; the stars 
began to glimmer in the purple heavens spread serenely 
overhead; and the faint crescent of the moon, which had 
peered for some time scarce visible in the azure, gleamed out 
more brilliantly, at every moment, until it blazed as if in 
triumph at the sun’s retreat. ’Tis a fair land that of France, 
a gentle, a green, and a beautiful; the home of arts and arms, 
of chivalry and romance, and (however sadly stained by the 
excesses of modern times) ’twas the unbought grace of nations 
once, and the seat of ancient renown and disciplined valour. 

And of all that fair land of France, whose beauty is so 
bright and bravery is so famous, there is no spot greener or 
fairer than that one over which our travellers wended, and 
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which stretches between the good towns of Vendémiaire and 
_Nivése. ’Tis common now to a hundred thousand voyagers: 
the English tourist, with his chariot and his Harvey’s Sauce, 
and his imperials; the bustling commis-voyageur on the roof of 
the rumbling diligence; the rapid malle-poste thundering over 
the chaussée at twelve miles an hour — pass the ground hourly 
and daily now: ’twas lonely and unfrequented at the end of 
that seventeenth century with which our story commences. 

Along the darkening mountain-paths the two gentlemen 
(for such their outward bearing proclaimed them) caracolled 
together. The one, seemingly the younger of the twain, 
wore a flaunting feather in his barret-cap, and managed a 
prancing Andalusian palfrey that bounded and curvetted 
gaily. A surcoat of peach-coloured samite and a purfled 
doublet of vair bespoke him noble, as did his brilliant 
eye, his exquisitely chiselled nose, and his curling chestnut 
ringlets. 

Youth was on his brow; his eyes were dark and dewy, like 
spring violets; and spring roses bloomed upon his cheek — 
roses, alas! that bloom and die with life’s spring! Now 
bounding over a rock, now playfully whisking off with his 
riding rod a floweret in his path, Philibert de Coquelicot rode 
by his darker companion. 

His comrade was mounted upon a destriére of the true 
Norman breed, that had first champed grass on the green 
pastures of Aquitaine. Thence through Berry, Picardy, 
and the Limousin, halting at many a city and commune, 
holding joust and tourney in many a castle and manor of 
Navarre, Poitou, and Saint-Germain |’Auxerrois, the warrior 
and his charger reached the lonely spot where now we find 
them. 

The warrior who bestrode the noble beast was in sooth 
worthy of the steed which bore him. Both were caparisoned 
in the fullest trappings of feudal war. The arblast, the man- 
gonel, the demiculverin, and the cuissart of the period, glit- 
tered upon the neck and chest of the war-steed; while the 
rider, with chamfron and catapult, with ban and arriére-ban, 
morion and tumbrel, battle-axe and rifflard, and the other 
appurtenances of ancient chivalry, rode stately on his steel- 
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clad charger, himself a tower of steel. This mighty horse- 
man was carried by his steed as lightly as the young springald 
by his Andalusian hackney. 

“°Twas well done of thee, Philibert,” said he of the proof- 
armour, “to ride forth so far to welcome thy cousin and com- 
panion in arms.” 

“Companion in battledore and shuttlecock, Romané de 
Clos-Vougeot!”’ replied the younger Cavalier. ‘When I was 
yet a page, thou wert a belted knight; and thou wert away to 
the Crusades ere ever my beard grew.” 

“‘T stood by Richard of England at the gates of Ascalon, 
and drew the spear from sainted King Louis in the tents of 
Damietta,” the individual addressed as Romané replied. 
“‘Well-a-day! since thy beard grew, boy (and marry ’tis yet 
a thin one), I have broken a lance with Solyman at Rhodes, 
and smoked a chibouque with Saladin at Acre. But enough of 
this. Tell me of home— of our native valley —of my 
hearth, and my lady-mother, and my good chaplain — tell 
me of her, Philibert,” said the knight, executing a demivolte, 
in order to hide his emotion. 

Philibert seemed uneasy, and to strive as though he would 
parry the question. ‘“‘The castle stands on the rock,” he 
said, ‘‘and the swallows still build in the battlements. The 
good chaplain still chants his vespers at morn, and snuffles 
his matins at even-song. ‘The lady-mother still distributeth 
tracts and knitteth Berlin linsey-woolsey. The tenants pay 
no better, and the lawyers dun as sorely, kinsman mine,” 
he added with an arch look. 

“But Fatima, Fatima, how fares she?’’ Romané continued. 
“Since Lammas was a twelvemonth, I hear nought of her; 
my letters are unanswered. The postman hath traversed 
our camp every day, and never brought mea billet. How is 
Fatima, Philibert de Coquelicot?”’ 

“‘She is — well,”’ Philibert replied; “‘her sister Anne is the 
fairest of the twain, though.” 

“Her sister Anne was a baby when I embarked for Egypt. 
A plague on sister Anne! Speak of Fatima, Philibert — my 
blue-eyed Fatima!”’ 

“T say she is — well,”’ answered his comrade gloomily. 
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“Ts she dead? Is she illP Hath she the measles? Nay, 
hath she had small-pox, and lost her beauty? Speak! speak, 
boy!” cried the knight, wrought to agony. 

“Her cheek is as red as her mother’s, though the old 
Countess paints hers every day. Her foot is as light as a 
sparrow’s, and her voice as sweet as a minstrel’s dulcimer; 
but give me nathless the Lady Anne,” cried Philibert; ‘‘give 
me the peerless Lady Anne! Assoon as ever I have won spurs, 
I will ride all Christendom through, and proclaim her the 
Queen of Beauty. Ho, Lady Anne! Lady Anne!” And so 
saying — but evidently wishing to disguise some emotion, or 
conceal some tale his friend could ill brook to hear — the 
reckless damoiseau galloped wildly forward. 

But swift as was his courser’s pace, that of his companion’s 
enormous charger was swifter. ‘“‘Boy,” said the elder, ‘‘thou 
hast ill tidings. I know it by thy glance. Speak: shall he 
who hath bearded grim Death in a thousand fields shame to 
face truth from a friend? Speak, in the name of Heaven and 
good Saint Botibol. Romané de Clos-Vougeot will hear your 
tidings like a man!” 

“‘Fatima is well,’’ answered Philibert once again; “‘she hath 
had no measles: she lives and is still fair.” 

“Fair, ay, peerless fair; but what more, Philibert? Not 
false? By Saint Botibol, say not false,” groaned the elder 
warrior. 

“A month syne,”’ Philibert replied, “she married the Baron 
de Barbazure.”’ 

With that scream which is so terrible in a strong man in 
agony, the brave knight Romané de Clos-Vougeot sank back 
at the words, and fell from his charger to the ground, a lifeless 
mass of steel. 


II 


Like many another fabric of feudal war and splendour, the 
once vast and magnificent Castle of Barbazure is now a moss- 
grown ruin. ‘The traveller of the present day, who wanders 
by the banks of the silvery Loire, and climbs the steep on 
which the magnificent edifice stood, can scarcely trace, 
among the shattered masses of ivy-covered masonry which 
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lie among the lonely crags, even the skeleton of the proud 
and majestic palace-stronghold of the Barons of Barba- 
zure. 

In the days of our tale its turrets and pinnacles rose as 
stately, and seemed (to the pride of sinful man!) as strong as 
the eternal rocks on which they stood. The three mullets on 
a gules wavy reversed, surmounted by the sinople couchant 
or, the well-known cognisance of the house, blazed in gor- 
geous heraldry on a hundred banners, surmounting as many 
towers. The long lines of battlemented walls spread down 
the mountain to the Loire, and were defended by thousands 
of steel-clad serving-men. Four hundred knights and six 
times as many archers fought round the banner of Barbazure 
at Bouvines, Malplaquet, and Azincour. For his services at 
Fontenoy against the English, the heroic Charles Martel ap- 
pointed the fourteenth Baron Hereditary Grand Bootjack of 
the kingdom of France; and for wealth, and for splendour, 
and for skill and fame in war, Raoul, the twenty-eighth Baron, 
was in nowise inferior to his noble ancestors. 

That the Baron Raoul levied toll upon the river and mail 
upon the shore; that he now and then ransomed a burgher, 
plundered a neighbour, or drew the fangs of a Jew; that he 
burned an enemy’s castle with the wife and children within; 
— these were points for which the country knew and re- 
spected the stout Baron. When he returned from victory, 
he was sure to endow the Church with a part of his spoil, so 
that when he went forth to battle he was always accompanied 
by her blessing. Thus lived the Baron Raoul, the pride of 
the country in which he dwelt, an ornament to the Court, the 
Church, and his neighbours. 

But in the midst of all his power and splendour there was 
a domestic grief which deeply afflicted the princely Barba- 
zure. His lovely ladies died one after the other. No sooner 
was he married than he was a widower; in the course of eighteen 
years no less than nine bereavements had befallen the chief- 
tain. So true it is, that if fortune is a parasite, grief is a re- 
publican, and visits the hall of the great and wealthy as it 
does the humbler tenements of the poor. 
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“Leave off deploring thy faithless gad-about lover,” said 
the Lady of Chacabacque to her daughter, the lovely Fatima, 
“and think how the noble Barbazure loves thee! Of all the 
damsels at the ball last night, he had eyes for thee and thy 
cousin only.” 

“‘T am sure my cousin hath no good looks to be proud of!” 
the admirable Fatima exclaimed, bridling up. “Not that J 
care for my Lord of Barbazure’s looks. My heart, dearest 
mother, is with him who is far away!” 

“He danced with thee four galliards, nine quadrilles, and 
twenty-three corantos, I think, child,’ the mother said, 
eluding her daughter’s remark. 

“Twenty-five,” said lovely Fatima, casting her beautiful 
eyes to the ground. “Heigh-ho; but Romané danced them 
very well!” 

“‘He had not the Court air,”’ the mother suggested. 

“T don’t wish to deny the beauty of the Lord of Barba- 
zure’s dancing, mamma,” Fatima replied. ‘For a short 
lusty man, ’tis wondrous how active he is; and in dignity the 
King’s Grace himself could not surpass him.” 

“You were the noblest couple in the room, love,” the lady 
cried. 

“That pea-green doublet, slashed with orange tawny, those 
ostrich plumes, blue, red, and yellow, those particoloured 
hose and pink shoon, became the noble Baron wondrous 
well,”’ Fatima acknowledged. “It must be confessed that, 
though middle-aged, he hath all the agility of youth. But 
alas, madam! The noble Baron hath had nine wives already.” 

‘And your cousin would give her eyes to become the 
tenth,” the mother replied. 

“My cousin give her eyes!”” Fatima exclaimed. “It’s not 
much, I’m sure, for she squints abominably.” And thus the 
ladies prattled, as they rode home at night after the great 
ball at the house of the Baron of Barbazure. 

The gentle reader, who has overheard their talk, will un- 
derstand the doubts which pervaded the mind of the lovely 
Fatima, and the well-nurtured English maiden will partici- 
pate in the divided feelings which rent her bosom. ’Tis 
true, that on his departure for the holy wars, Romané and 
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Fatima were plighted to each other; but the folly of long en- 
gagements is proverbial; and though for many months the 
faithful and affectionate girl had looked in vain for news from 
him, her admirable parents had long spoken with repugnance 
of a match which must bring inevitable poverty to both 
parties. They had suffered, ’tis true, the engagement to 
subsist, hostile as they ever were to it; but when, on the 
death of the ninth lady of Barbazure, the noble Baron re- 
marked Fatima at the funeral, and rode home with her after 
the ceremony, her prudent parents saw how much wiser, 
better, happier for their child it would be to have for life a 
partner like the Baron, than to wait the doubtful return of 
the penniless wanderer to whom she was plighted. 

Ah! how beautiful and pure a being! how regardless of 
self! how true to duty! how obedient to parental command! 
is that earthly angel, a well-bred woman of genteel family! 
Instead of indulging in splenetic refusals or vain regrets for 
her absent lover, the exemplary Fatima at once signified to 
her excellent parents her willingness to obey their orders; 
though she had sorrows (and she declared them to be tre- 
mendous), the admirable being disguised them so well, that 
none knew they oppressed her. She said she would try to 
forget former ties, and (so strong in her mind was duty above 
every other feeling! — so strong may it be in every British 
maiden!) the lovely girl kept her promise. ‘‘My former en- 
gagements,” she said, packing up Romané’s letters and 
presents (which, as the good knight was mortal poor, were 
in sooth of no great price) — ‘‘my former engagements I 
look upon as childish follies; my affections are fixed where 
my dear parents graft them —on the noble, the princely, 
the polite Barbazure. ’Tis true he is not comely in feature, 
but the chaste and well-bred female knows how to despise 
the fleeting charms of form. ’Tis true he is old; but can 
woman be better employed than in tending her aged and 
sickly companion? ‘That he has been married is likewise 
certain — but ah, my mother! who knows not that he must 
be a good and tender husband, who, nine times wedded, owns 
that he cannot be happy without another partner?” 

It was with these admirable sentiments the lovely Fatima 
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proposed obedience to her parents’ will, and consented to 
receive the magnificent marriage-gift presented to her by her 
gallant bridegroom. 


Tit 


The old Countess of Chacabacque had made a score of vain 
attempts to see her hapless daughter. Ever, when she came, 
the porters grinned at her savagely through the grating of the 
portcullis of the vast embattled gate of the Castle of Bar- 
bazure, and rudely bade her begone. ‘‘The Lady of Bar- 
bazure sees nobody but her confessor, and keeps her chamber,” 
was the invariable reply of the dogged functionaries to the 
entreaties of the agonised mother. And at length, so furious 
was he at her perpetual calls at his gate, that the angry Lord 
of Barbazure himself, who chanced to be at the postern, 
armed a cross-bow, and let fly an arblast at the crupper of 
the lady’s palfrey, whereon she fled finally, screaming, and 
in terror. “I will aim at the rider next time!” howled the 
ferocious Baron, ‘‘and not at the horse!”” And those who 
knew his savage nature and his unrivalled skill as a bowman, 
knew that he would neither break his knightly promise nor 
miss his aim. 

Since the fatal day when the Grand Duke of Burgundy 
gave his famous passage of arms at Nantes, and all the nobles 
of France were present at the joustings, it was remarked that 
the Barbazure’s heart was changed towards his gentle and 
virtuous lady. 

For the three first days of that famous festival, the re- 
doubted Baron of Barbazure had kept the field against all 
the knights who entered. His lance bore everything down 
before it. The most famous champions of Europe, assem- 
bled at these joustings, had dropped, one by one, before this 
tremendous warrior. The prize at the tourney was destined 
to be his, and he was to be proclaimed bravest of the brave, 
as his lady was the fairest of the fair. 

On the third day, however, as the sun was declining over 
the Vosges, and the shadows were lengthening over the plain 
where the warrior had obtained such triumphs; — after 
having overcome two hundred and thirteen knights of differ- 
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ent nations, including the fiery Dunois, the intrepid Walter 
Manny, the spotless Bayard, and the undaunted Duguesclin, 
as the conqueror sat still erect on his charger, and the multi- 
tudes doubted whether ever another champion could be 
found to face him, three blasts of a trumpet were heard, 
faint at first, but at every moment ringing more clearly, 
until a knight in pink armour rode into the lists with his 
visor down, and riding a tremendous dun charger, which he 
managed to the admiration of all present. 

The heralds asked him his name and quality. 

“‘Call me,” said he, in a hollow voice, “The Jilted Knight.” 
What was it made the Lady of Barbazure tremble at his 
accents? 

The knight refused to tell his name and qualities; but the 
companion who rode with him, the young and noble Phili- 
bert de Coquelicot, who was known and respected universally 
through the neighbourhood, gave a warranty for the birth and 
noble degree of the Jilted Knight—and Raoul de Bar- 
bazure, yelling hoarsely for a two-hundred-and-fourteenth 
lance, shook the huge weapon in the air as though it were a 
reed, and prepared to encounter the intruder. 

According to the wont of chivalry, and to keep the point of 
the spear from harm, the top of the unknown knight’s lance 
was shielded with a bung, which the warrior removed; and 
galloping up to Barbazure’s pavilion, over which his shield 
hung, touched that noble cognisance with the sharpened 
steel. A thrill of excitement ran through the assembly at 
this daring challenge to a combat @ outrance. ‘“‘Hast thou 
confessed, Sir Knight?” roared the Barbazure; “take thy 
ground and look to thyself; for by Heaven thy last hour is 
come!” “Poor youth, poor youth!” sighed the spectators; 
“he has called down his own fate.” The next minute the 
signal was given, and as the simoon across the desert, the 
cataract down the rock, the shell from the howitzer, each 
warrior rushed from his goal. 


“Thou wilt not slay so good a champion?” said the Grand 
Duke, as at the end of that terrific combat the knight in rose 
armour stood over his prostrate foe, whose helmet had rolled 
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off when he was at length unhorsed, and whose bloodshot 
eyes glared unutterable hate and ferocity on his conqueror. 

“Take thy life,” said he who had styled himself the Jilted 
Knight; “‘thou hast taken all that was dear to me.” And the 
sun setting, and no other warrior appearing to do battle 
against him, he was proclaimed the conqueror, and rode up 
to the Duchess’s balcony to receive the gold chain which was 
the reward of the victor. He raised his vizor as the smiling 
princess guerdoned him — raised it, and gave one sad look 
towards the Lady Fatima at her side! 

““Romané de Clos-Vougeot!’’ shrieked she, and fainted. 
The Baron of Barbazure heard the name as he writhed on the 
ground with his wound, and by his slighted honour, by his 
broken ribs, by his roused fury, he swore revenge; and the 
Lady Fatima, who had come to the tourney as a queen, re- 
turned to her castle as a prisoner. 


[As it is impossible to give the whole of this remarkable 
novel, let it suffice to say briefly here, that in about a 
volume and a half, in which the descriptions of scenery, 
the account of the agonies of the Baroness, kept on bread 
and water in her dungeon, and the general tone of morality, 
are all excellently worked out, the Baron de Barbazure re- 
solves upon putting his wife to death by the hands of the 
public executioner.] . 


Two minutes before the clock struck noon, the savage 
Baron was on the platform to inspect the preparation for the 
frightful ceremony of mid-day. 

The block was laid forth — the hideous minister of venge- 
ance, masked and in black, with the flaming glaive in his 
hand, was ready. The Baron tried the edge of the blade 
with his finger, and asked the dreadful swordsman if his hand 
was sure? A nod was the reply of the man of blood. The 
weeping garrison and domestics shuddered and shrank from 
him. ‘There was not one there but loved and pitied the 
gentle lady. 

Pale, pale as a stone, she was brought from her dungeon. 
To all her lord’s savage interrogatories, her reply had been, 
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“T am innocent.” To his threats of death, her answer was, 
“You are my lord; my life is in your hands, to take or to 
give.” How few are the wives, in our day, who show such 
angelic meekness! It touched all hearts around her, save 
that of the implacable Barbazure! Even the Lady Blanche 
(Fatima’s cousin), whom he had promised to marry upon his 
faithless wife’s demise, besought for her kinswoman’s life, 
and a divorce; but Barbazure had vowed her death. 

“Ts there no pity, sir?” asked the chaplain who had at- 
tended her. 

“No pity?” echoed the weeping serving-maid. 

“Did I not aye say I would die for my lord?” said the 
gentle lady, and placed herself at the block. 

Sir Raoul de Barbazure seized up the long ringlets of her 
raven hair. ‘‘Now!” shouted he to the executioner, with a 
stamp of his foot — ‘‘ Now strike!” 

The man (who knew his trade) advanced at once, and 
poised himself to deliver his blow: and making his flashing 
sword sing in the air, with one irresistible rapid stroke, it 
sheared clean off the head of the furious, the bloodthirsty, 
the implacable Baron de Barbazure! 

Thus he fell a victim to his own jealousy; and the agitation 
of the Lady Fatima may be imagined when the executioner, 
flinging off his mask, knelt gracefully at her feet, and re- 
vealed to her the well-known features of Romané de Clos- 
Vougeot. 


ape. 
THE DEATH OF THE DAUPHIN! ~- 


ALPHONSE DAUDET 


Tue little Dauphin is ill; the little Dauphin is dying. In all 
the churches of the kingdom the Holy Sacrament remains 
exposed night and day, and great tapers burn, for the re- 
covery of the royal child. The streets of the old capital are 
sad and silent, the bells ring no more, the carriages slacken 
their pace. In the neighborhood of the palace the curious 
towns-people gaze through the railings upon the beadles 
with gilded paunches, who converse in the courts and put on 
important airs. 

All the castle is in a flutter. Chamberlains and major- 
domos run up and down the marble stair-ways. The gal- 
leries are full of pages and of courtiers in silken apparel, who 
hurry from one group to another, begging in low tones for 
news. Upon the wide perrons the maids of honor, in tears, 
exchange low courtesies and wipe their eyes with daintily 
embroidered handkerchiefs. 

A large assemblage of robed physicians has gathered in 
the Orangery. They can be seen through the panes waving 
their long black sleeves and inclining their periwigs with 
professional gestures. The governor and the equerry of the 
little Dauphin walk up and down before the door awaiting 
the decision of the Faculty. Scullions pass by without salut- 
ing them. ‘The equerry swears like a pagan; the governor 
quotes verses from Horace. 

And meanwhile, over there, in the direction of the stables, 
is heard a long and plaintive neighing; it is the little Dau- 
phin’s sorrel, forgotten by the hostlers, and calling sadly 
before his empty manger. 

And the King? Where is his Highness the King? The 
King has locked himself up in a room at the other end of 
the castle. Majesties do not like to be seen weeping. For 


1 From Pastels in Prose. Copyright, 1890, 1918, by Harper & Brothers, 
By permission of the publishers. 
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the Queen it is different. Sitting by the bedside of the little 
Dauphin, she bows her fair face, bathed in tears, and sobs 
very loudly before everybody, like a mere draper’s wife. 

On the bed embroidered with lace the little Dauphin, 
whiter than the pillows on which he is extended, lies with 
closed eyes. They think that he is asleep; but no, the little 
Dauphin is not asleep. He turns towards his mother, and 
seeing her tears, he asks: 

““Madame la Reine, why do you weep? Do you really 
believe that I am going to die?” 

The Queen tries to answer. Sobs prevent her from speaking. 

‘Do not weep, Madame la Reine. You forget that I am 
the Dauphin, and that Dauphins cannot die thus.” 

The Queen sobs more violently, and the little Dauphin 
begins to feel frightened. 

“‘Holloa!” says he, ‘‘I do not want Death to come and take 
me away, and I know how to prevent him from coming here. 
Order up on the spot forty of the strongest lansquenets to 
keep guard around our bed! Have a hundred big cannons 
watch day and night, with lighted fuses, under our windows! 
And woe to Death if he dares to come near us!” 

In order to humor the royal child, the Queen makes a sign. 
On the spot the great cannons are heard rolling in the 
courts, and forty tall lansquenets, with halberds in their 
fists, draw up around the room. They are all veterans, with 
grizzly mustaches. The little Dauphin claps his hands on 
seeing them. He recognizes one, and calls, 

‘Lorrain! Lorrain!” 

The veteran makes a step towards the bed. 

“T love you well, my old Lorrain. Let me see your big 
sword. If Death wants to fetch me, you will kill him, won’t 
your” 

Lorrain answers: 

“Ves, Monseigneur.” 

And two great tears roll down his tanned cheeks. 

At that moment the chaplain approaches the little Dau- 
phin, and pointing to the crucifix, talks to him in low tones. 
The little Dauphin listens with astonished air; then, suddenly 
interrupting him, 
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“T understand well what you are saying, Monsieur l’Abbé; 
but still, couldn’t my little friend Beppo die in my place, if I 
gave him plenty of money?” 

The chaplain continues to talk to him in low tones, and the 
little Dauphin looks more and more astonished. 

When the chaplain has finished, the little Dauphin resumes, 
with a heavy sigh: 

“What you have said is all very sad, Monsieur l’Abbé; but 
one thing consoles me, and that is that up there, in the Para- 
dise of the stars, I shall still be the Dauphin. I know that 
the good God is my cousin, and cannot fail to treat me 
according to my rank.” 

Then he adds, turning towards his mother: 

“Bring me my fairest clothes, my doublet of white ermine, 
and my pumps of velvet! I ek to look brave to the angels, 
and to enter Paradise in the dress of a Dauphin.” 

A third time the chaplain bends over the little Dauphin, 
and talks to him in low tones. In the midst of his discourse 
the royal child interrupts him angrily. 

“Why, then,” he cries, ‘‘to be Dauphin is nothing at all!” 

And refusing to listen to anything more, the little Dauphin 
turns towards the wall and weeps bitterly. 


THE OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT’ 
BRET HARTE 


As Mr. John Oakhurst, gambler, stepped into the main street 
of Poker Flat on the morning of the 23d of November, 1850, 
he was conscious of a change in its moral atmosphere since 
the preceding night. Two or three men, conversing earnestly 
together, ceased as he approached, and exchanged significant 
glances. There was a Sabbath lull in the air, which, in a 
settlement unused to Sabbath influences, looked ominous. 

Mr. Oakhurst’s calm, handsome face betrayed small con- 
cern in these indications. Whether he was conscious of any 
predisposing cause, was another question. ‘I reckon they’re 
after somebody,”’ he reflected; “‘likely it’s me.”? He returned 
to his pocket the handkerchief with which he had been whip- 
ping away the red dust of Poker Flat from his neat boots, 
and quietly discharged his mind of any further conjecture. 

In point of fact, Poker Flat was “after somebody.” It 
had lately suffered the loss of several thousand dollars, two 
valuable horses, and a prominent citizen. It was experienc- 
ing a spasm of virtuous reaction, quite as lawless and ungov- 
ernable as any of the acts that had provoked it. A secret 
committee had determined to rid the town of all improper 
persons. This was done permanently in regard of two men 
who were then hanging from the boughs of a sycamore in the 
gulch, and temporarily in the banishment of certain other 
objectionable characters. I regret to say that some of these 
were ladies. It is but due to the sex, however, to state that 
their impropriety was professional, and it was only in such 
easily established standards of evil that Poker Flat ventured 
to sit in judgment. 

Mr. Oakhurst was right in supposing that he was included 
in this category. A few of the committee had urged hanging 
him as a possible example, and a sure method of reimbursing 
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themselves from his pockets of the sums he had won from 
them. “It’s agin justice,” said Jim Wheeler, “to let this 
yer young man from Roaring Camp — an entire stranger — 
carry away our money.” But a crude sentiment of equity 
residing in the breasts of those who had been fortunate enough 
to win from Mr. Oakhurst overruled this narrower local 
prejudice. 

Mr. Oakhurst received his sentence with philosophic calm- 
ness, none the less coolly that he was aware of the hesitation . 
of his judges. He was too much of a gambler not to accept 
fate. With him life was at best an uncertain game, and he 
recognized the usual percentage in favor of the dealer. 

A body of armed men accompanied the deported wicked- 
ness of Poker Flat to the outskirts of the settlement. Besides 
Mr. Oakhurst, who was known to be a coolly desperate man, 
and for whose intimidation the armed escort was intended, 
the expatriated party consisted of a young woman famil- 
iarly known as ‘‘The Duchess’’; another, who had won the 
title of ‘Mother Shipton’; and ‘‘Uncle Billy,” a suspected 
sluice-robber and confirmed drunkard. The cavalcade pro- 
voked no comments from the spectators, nor was any word 
uttered by the escort. Only when the gulch which marked 
the uttermost limit of Poker Flat was reached, the leader 
spoke briefly and to the point. The exiles were forbidden 
to return at the peril of their lives. 

As the escort disappeared, their pent-up feelings found vent 
in a few hysterical tears from the Duchess, some bad language 
from Mother Shipton, and a Parthian volley of expletives 
from Uncle Billy. The philosophic Oakhurst alone remained 
silent. He listened calmly to Mother Shipton’s desire to cut 
somebody’s heart out, to the repeated statements of the 
Duchess that she would die in the road, and to the alarming 
oaths that seemed to be bumped out of Uncle Billy as he 
rode forward. With the easy good humor characteristic of 
his class, he insisted upon exchanging his own riding-horse, 
“Five-Spot,”’ for the sorry mule which the Duchess rode. 
But even this act did not draw the party into any closer 
sympathy. The young woman readjusted her somewhat 
draggled plumes with a feeble, faded coquetry; Mother Ship- 
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ton eyed the possessor of ‘‘Five-Spot’”’ with malevolence, 
and. Uncle Billy included the whole party in one sweeping 
anathema. 

The road to Sandy Bar —a camp that, not having as yet 
experienced the regenerating influences of Poker Flat, conse- 
quently seemed to offer some invitation to the emigrants — 
lay over a steep mountain range. It was distant a day’s 
severe travel. In that advanced season, the party soon passed 
out of the moist, temperate regions of the foothills into the 
dry, cold, bracing air of the Sierras. The trail was narrow 
and difficult. At noon the Duchess, rolling out of her saddle 
upon the ground, declared her intention of going no farther, 
and the party halted. 

The spot was singularly wild and impressive. A wooded 
amphitheatre, surrounded on three sides by precipitous cliffs 
of naked granite, sloped gently toward the crest of another 
precipice that overlooked the valley. It was, undoubtedly, 
the most suitable spot for a camp, had camping been advis- 
able. But Mr. Oakhurst knew that scarcely half the journey 
to Sandy Bar was accomplished, and the party were not 
equipped or provisioned for delay. This fact he pointed out 
to his companions curtly, with a philosophic commentary on 
the folly of “throwing up their hand before the game was 
played out.” But they were furnished with liquor, which in 
this emergency stood them in place of food, fuel, rest, and 
prescience. In spite of his remonstrances, it was not long 
before they were more or less under its influence. Uncle 
Billy passed rapidly from a bellicose state into one of stupor, 
the Duchess became maudlin, and Mother Shipton snored. 
Mr. Oakhurst alone remained erect, leaning against a rock, 
calmly surveying them. 

Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. It interfered with a pro- 
fession which required coolness, impassiveness, and presence 
of mind, and, in his own language, he ‘‘couldn’t afford it.” 
As he gazed at his recumbent fellow exiles, the loneliness 
begotten of his pariah trade, his habits of life, his very vices, 
for the first time seriously oppressed him. He bestirred him- 
self in dusting his black clothes, washing his hands and face, 
and other acts characteristic of his studiously neat habits, and 
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for a moment forgot his annoyance. The thought of desert- 
ing hisweaker and more pitiablecompanions never perhaps oc- 
curred to him. Yet he could not help feeling the want of that 
excitement which, singularly enough, was most conducive to 
that calm equanimity for which he was notorious. He looked 
at the gloomy walls that rose a thousand feet sheer above the 
circling pines around him, at the sky ominously clouded, at 
the valley below, already deepening into shadow; and, doing 
so, suddenly he heard his own name called. 


A horseman slowly ascended the trail. In the fresh, open 
face of the newcomer Mr. Oakhurst recognized Tom Simson, 
otherwise known as “The Innocent,” of Sandy Bar. He 
had met him some months before over a “little game,” and 
had, with perfect equanimity, won the entire fortune — 
amounting to some forty dollars—of that guileless youth. 
After the game was finished, Mr. Oakhurst drew the youth- 
ful speculator behind the door and thus addressed him: 
“Tommy, you’re a good little man, but you can’t gamble 
worth a cent. Don’t try it over again.” He then handed 
him his money back, pushed him gently from the room, and 
so made a devoted slave of Tom Simson. 


There was a remembrance of this in his boyish and enthusi- 
astic greeting of Mr. Oakhurst. He had started, he said, to 
go to Poker Flat to seek his fortune. ‘Alone?’ No, not 
exactly alone; in fact (a giggle), he had run away with Piney 
Woods. Didn’t Mr. Oakhurst remember Piney? She that 
used to wait on the table at the Temperance House? They 
had been engaged a long time, but old Jake Woods had 
objected, and so they had run away, and were going to 
Poker Flat to be married, and here they were. And they 
were tired out, and how lucky it was they had found a place 
to camp, and company. All this the Innocent delivered 
rapidly, while Piney, a stout, comely damsel of fifteen, 
emerged from behind the pine-tree, where she had been 
blushing unseen, and rode to the side of her lover. 

Mr. Oakhurst seldom troubled himself with sentiment, still 
less with propriety; but he had a vague idea that the situation 
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was not fortunate. He retained, however, his presence of 
mind sufficiently to kick Uncle Billy, who was about to say 
something, and Uncle Billy was sober enough to recognize in 
' Mr. Oakhurst’s kick a superior power that would not bear 
trifling. He then endeavored to dissuade Tom Simson from 
delaying further, but in vain. He even pointed out the fact 
that there was no provision, nor means of making a camp. 
. But, unluckily, the Innocent met this objection by assuring 
the party that he was provided with an extra mule loaded 
with provisions, and by the discovery of a rude attempt at a 
log house near the trail. ‘Piney can stay with Mrs. Oak- 
hurst,’’ said the Innocent, pointing to the Duchess, “and I 
can shift for myself.” 

Nothing but Mr. Oakhurst’s admonishing foot saved Uncle 
Billy from bursting into a roar of laughter. As it was, he 
felt compelled to retire up the cafion until he could recover 
his gravity. ‘There he confided the joke to the tall pine- 
trees, with many slaps of his leg, contortions of his face, and 
the usual profanity. But when he returned to the party, he 
found them seated by a fire — for the air had grown strangely 
chill and the sky overcast — in apparently amicable conver- 
sation. Piney was actually talking in an impulsive girlish 
fashion to the Duchess, who was listening with an interest 
and animation she had not shown for many days. The 
Innocent was holding forth, apparently with equal effect, to 
Mr. Oakhurst and Mother Shipton, who was actually relax- 
ing into amiability. ‘Is this yer a d——d picnic?” said 
Uncle Billy, with inward scorn, as he surveyed the sylvan 
group, the glancing firelight, and the tethered animals in the 
foreground. Suddenly an idea mingled with the alcoholic 
fumes that disturbed his brain. It was apparently of a 
jocular nature, for he felt impelled to slap his leg again and 
cram his fist into his mouth. 

As the shadows crept slowly up the mountain, a slight 
breeze rocked the tops of the pine-trees and moaned through 
their long and gloomy aisles. The ruined cabin, patched and 
covered with pine boughs, was set apart for the ladies. As 
the lovers parted, they unaffectedly exchanged a kiss, so 
honest and sincere that it might have been heard above the 
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swaying pines. The frail Duchess and the malevolent Mother 
Shipton were probably too stunned to remark upon this last 
evidence of simplicity, and so turned without a word to the 
hut. The fire was replenished, the men lay down before the 
door, and in a few minutes were asleep. 

Mr. Oakhurst was a light sleeper. Toward morning he . 
awoke benumbed and cold. As he stirred the dying fire, the 
wind, which was now blowing strongly, brought to his cheek 
that which caused the blood to leave it, — snow! 

He started to his feet with the intention of awakening the 
sleepers, for there was no time to lose. But turning to where 
Uncle Billy had been lying, he found him gone. A suspicion 
leaped to his brain, and a curse to his lips. He ran to the spot 
where the mules had been tethered — they were no longer there. 
The tracks were already rapidly disappearing in the snow. 

The momentary excitement brought Mr. Oakhurst back to 
the fire with his usual calm. He did not waken the sleepers. 
The Innocent slumbered peacefully, with a smile on his good- 
humored, freckled face; the virgin Piney slept beside her frailer 
sisters as sweetly as though attended by celestial guardians; 
and Mr. Oakhurst, drawing his blanket over his shoulders, 
stroked his mustaches and waited for the dawn. It came 
slowly in a whirling mist of snowflakes that dazzled and con- 
fused the eye. What could be seen of the landscape appeared 
magically changed. He looked over the valley, and summed 
up the present and future in two words, ‘“Snowed in!” 

A careful inventory of the provisions, which, fortunately 
for the party, had been stored within the hut, and so escaped 
the felonious fingers of Uncle Billy, disclosed the fact that 
with care and prudence they might last ten days longer. 
“That is,” said Mr. Oakhurst sotto voce to the Innocent, ‘‘if 
you’re willing to board us. If you ain’t — and perhaps you’d 
better not— you can wait till Uncle Billy gets back with 
provisions.” For some occult reason, Mr. Oakhurst could 
not bring himself to disclose Uncle Billy’s rascality, and so 
offered the hypothesis that he had wandered from the camp 
and had accidentally stampeded the animals. He dropped a 
warning to the Duchess and Mother Shipton, who of course 
knew the facts of their associate’s defection. ‘‘They’ll find 
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out the truth about us al/ when they find out anything,” he 
added significantly, ‘“‘and there’s no good frightening them 
now.” 

Tom Simson not only put all his worldly store at the dis- 
posal of Mr. Oakhurst, but seemed to enjoy the prospect of 
their enforced seclusion. ‘‘We’ll have a good camp for a 
week, and then the snow’ll melt, and we'll all go back to- 
gether.” The cheerful gayety of the young man and Mr. 
Oakhurst’s calm infected the others. The Innocent, with the 
aid of pine boughs, extemporized a thatch for the roofless 
cabin, and the Duchess directed Piney in the rearrangement 
of the interior with a taste and tact that opened the blue 
eyes of that provincial maiden to their fullest extent. “TI 
reckon now you’re used to fine things at Poker Flat,” said 
Piney. The Duchess turned away sharply to conceal some- 
thing that reddened her cheeks through their professional 
tint, and Mother Shipton requested Piney not to “chatter.” 
But when Mr. Oakhurst returned from a weary search for 
the trail, he heard the sound of happy laughter echoed from 
the rocks. He stopped in some alarm, and his thoughts first 
naturally reverted to the whiskey, which he had prudently 
cachéd. ‘‘And yet it don’t somehow sound like whiskey,” 
said the gambler. It was not until he caught sight of the blaz- 
ing fire through the still blinding storm, and the group around 
it, that he settled to the conviction that it was ‘‘square fun.” 

Whether Mr. Oakhurst had cachéd his cards with the 
whiskey as something debarred the free access of the com- 
munity, I cannot say. It was certain that, in Mother 
Shipton’s words, he “‘didn’t say ‘cards’ once” during that eve- 
ning. Haply the time was beguiled by an accordion, produced 
somewhat ostentatiously by Tom Simson from his pack. 
Notwithstanding some difficulties attending the manipula- 
tion of this instrument, Piney Woods managed to pluck 
several reluctant melodies from its keys, to an accompani- 
ment by the Innocent on a pair of bone castanets. But the 
crowning festivity of the evening was reached in a rude camp- 
meeting hymn, which the lovers, joining hands, sang with 
great earnestness and vociferation. I fear that a certain 
defiant tone and Covenanter’s swing to its chorus, rather than 
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any devotional quality, caused it speedily to infect the — 
who at last joined in the refrain: 


“T’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 
And I’m bound to die in His army.” 


The pines rocked, the storm eddied and whirled above the 
miserable group, and the flames of their altar leaped heaven- 
ward, as if in token of the vow. 

At midnight the storm abated, the rolling clouds parted, 
and the stars glittered keenly above the sleeping camp. 
Mr. Oakhurst, whose professional habits had enabled him 
to live on the smallest possible amount of sleep, in dividing 
the watch with Tom Simson somehow managed to take upon 
himself the greater part of that duty. He excused himself 
to the Innocent by saying that he had ‘“‘often been a week 
without sleep.” ‘“‘Doing what?” asked Tom. “Poker!” re- 
plied Oakhurst sententiously. ‘When a man gets a streak 
of luck, — nigger-luck, — he don’t get tired. The luck gives 
in first. Luck,” continued the gambler reflectively, “‘is a 
mighty queer thing. All you know about it for certain is 
that it’s bound to change. And it’s finding out when it’s 
going to change that makes you. We’ve had a streak of 
bad luck since we left Poker Flat, — you come along, and 
slap you get into it, too. If you can hold your cards right 
along you’re all right. For,” added the gambler, with cheer- 
ful irrelevance — 


“*T’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 
And I’m bound to die in His army.’”’ 


The third day came, and the sun, looking through the 
white-curtained valley, saw the outcasts divide their slowly 
decreasing store of provisions for the morning meal. It was 
one of the peculiarities of that mountain climate that its rays 
diffused a kindly warmth over the wintry landscape, as if in 
regretful commiseration of the past. But it revealed drift on 
drift of snow piled high around the hut, —a hopeless, un- 
charted, trackless sea of white lying below the rocky shores 
to which the castaways still clung. Through the marvelously 
clear air the smoke of the pastoral village of Poker Flat rose 
miles away. Mother Shipton saw it, and from a remote pin- 
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nacle of her rocky fastness hurled in that direction a final 
malediction. It was her last vituperative attempt, and per- 
haps for that reason was invested with a certain degree of sub- 
limity. It did her good, she privately informed the Duchess. 
‘Just you go out there and cuss, and see.” She then set 
herself to the task of amusing ‘‘the child,” as she and the 
Duchess were pleased to call Piney. Piney was no chicken, 
but it was a soothing and original theory of the pair thus to 
account for the fact that she didn’t swear and wasn’t improper. 

When night crept up again through the gorges, the reedy 
notes of the accordion rose and fell in fitful spasms and long- 
drawn gasps by the flickering campfire. But music failed to 
fill entirely the aching void left by insufficient food, and a new 
diversion was proposed by Piney, — story-telling. Neither 
Mr. Oakhurst nor his female companions caring to relate their 
personal experiences, this plan would have failed too, but for 
the Innocent. Some months before he had chanced upon a 
stray copy of Mr. Pope’s ingenious translation of the Iliad. 
He now proposed to narrate the principal incidents of that 
poem — having thoroughly mastered the argument and fairly 
forgotten the words—in the current vernacular of Sandy 
Bar. And so for the rest of that night the Homeric demi- 
gods again walked the earth. Trojan bully and wily Greek 
wrestled in the winds, and the great pines in the cafion seemed 
to bow to the wrath of the son of Peleus. Mr. Oakhurst 
listened with quiet satisfaction. Most especially was he 
interested in the fate of ‘‘Ash-heels,” as the Innocent persisted 
in denominating the “‘swift-footed Achilles.” 

So, with small food and much of Homer and the accordion, 
a week passed over the heads of the outcasts. The sun again 
forsook them, and again from leaden skies the snowflakes 
were sifted over the land. Day by day closer around them 
drew the snowy circle, until at last they looked from their 
prison over drifted walls of dazzling white, that towered 
twenty feet above their heads. It became more and more 
difficult to replenish their fires, even from the fallen trees 
beside them, now half hidden in the drifts. And yet no one 
complained. The lovers turned from the dreary prospect and 
looked into each other’s eyes, and were happy. Mr. Oak- 
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hurst settled himself coolly to the losing game before him. 
The Duchess, more cheerful than she had been, assumed the 
care of Piney. Only Mother Shipton — once the strongest 
of the party — seemed to sicken and fade. At midnight on 
the tenth day she called Oakhurst to her side. ‘I’m going,” 
she said, in a voice of querulous weakness, “but don’t say 
anything about it. Don’t waken the kids. Take the bundle 
from under my head, and open it.” Mr. Oakhurst did so. 
It contained Mother Shipton’s rations for the last week, un- 
touched. ‘‘Give ’em to the child,” she said, pointing to the 
sleeping Piney. ‘‘You’ve starved yourself,” said the gambler. 
“That’s what they call it,’ said the woman querulously, as 
she lay down again, and, turning her face to the wall, passed 
quietly away. 

The accordion and the bones were put aside that day, and 
Homer was forgotten. When the body of Mother Shipton 
had been committed to the snow, Mr. Oakhurst took the 
Innocent aside, and showed him a pair of snowshoes, which 
he had fashioned from the old pack-saddle. ‘There’s one 
chance in a hundred to save her yet,” he said, pointing to 
Piney; “‘but it’s there,” he added, pointing toward Poker Flat. 
‘Tf you can reach there in two days she’s safe.” “And you?” 
asked Tom Simson. ‘‘T’ll stay here,” was the curt reply. 

The lovers parted with a long embrace. “You are not 
going, too?” said the Duchess, as she saw Mr. Oakhurst 
apparently waiting to accompany him. “As far as the 
cafion,” he replied. He turned suddenly and kissed the 
Duchess, leaving her pallid face aflame, and her trembling 
limbs rigid with amazement. 

Night came, but not Mr. Oakhurst. It brought the storm 
again and the whirling snow. ‘Then the Duchess, feeding the 
fire, found that some one had quietly piled beside the hut 
enough fuel to last a few days longer. The tears rose to her 
eyes, but she hid them from Piney. 

The women slept but little. In the morning, looking into 
each other’s faces, they read their fate. Neither spoke, but 
Piney, accepting the position of the stronger, drew near and 
placed her arm around the Duchess’s waist. They kept this 
attitude for the rest of the day. That night the storm reached 
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its greatest fury, and, rending asunder the protecting pines, 
invaded the very hut. 

Toward morning they found themselves unable to feed the 
fire, which gradually died away. As the embers slowly 
blackened, the Duchess crept closer to Piney, and broke the 
silence of many hours: “Piney, can you pray?” ‘No, dear,” 
said Piney simply. The Duchess, without knowing exactly 
why, felt relieved, and, putting her head upon Piney’s shoulder, 
spoke no more. And so reclining, the younger and purer 
pillowing the head of her soiled sister upon her virgin breast, 
they fell asleep. 

The wind lulled as if it feared to waken them. Feathery 
drifts of snow, shaken from the long pine boughs, flew like 
white-winged birds, and settled about them as they slept. 
The moon through the rifted clouds looked down upon what 
had been the camp. But all human stain, all trace of earthly 
travail, was hidden beneath the spotless mantle mercifully 
flung from above. 

They slept all that day and the next, nor did they waken 
when voices and footsteps broke the silence of the camp. 
And when pitying fingers brushed the snow from their wan 
faces, you could scarcely have told, from the equal peace that 
dwelt upon them, which was she that had sinned. Even the 
law of Poker Flat recognized this, and turned away, leaving 
them still locked in each other’s arms. 

But at the head of the gulch, on one of the largest pine- 
trees, they found the deuce of clubs pinned to the bark with 
a bowie-knife. It bore the following, written in pencil in a 
firm hand: 

t 
BENEATH THIS TREE 


LIES THE BODY 
OF 


JOHN OAKHURST, 


WHO STRUCK A STREAK OF BAD LUCK 
ON THE 23D OF NOVEMBER, 1850, 
AND 
HANDED IN HIS CHECKS 
ON THE 7TH DECEMBER, 1850. 
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And pulseless and cold, with a Derringer by his side and a 
bullet in his heart, though still calm as in life, beneath the 
snow lay he who was at once the strongest and yet the weakest 
of the outcasts of Poker Flat. 


’SIEUR GEORGE? 
GEORGE W. CABLE 


In the heart of New Orleans stands a large four-story brick 
building, that has so stood for about three-quarters of a 
century. Its rooms are rented to a class of persons occupy- 
ing them simply for lack of activity to find better and cheaper 
quarters elsewhere. With its gray stucco peeling off in 
broad patches, it has a solemn look of gentility in rags, and 
stands, or, as it were, hangs, about the corner of two ancient 
streets, like a faded fop who pretends to be looking for em- 
ployment. 

Under its main archway is a dingy apothecary-shop. On 
one street is the bazaar of a modiste en robes et chapeaux and 
other humble shops; on the other, the immense batten doors 
with gratings over the lintels, barred and bolted with masses 
of cobwebbed iron, like the door of a donjon, are overhung by 
a creaking sign (left by the sheriff), on which is faintly dis- 
cernible the mention of wines and liquors. A peep through 
one of the shops reveals a square court within, hung with 
many lines of wet clothes, its sides hugged by rotten stair- 
cases that seem vainly trying to clamber out of the rubbish. 

The neighborhood is one long since given up to fifth-rate 
shops, whose masters and mistresses display such enticing 
mottoes as “‘Au gagne petit!” Innumerable children swarm 
about, and, by some charm of the place, are not run over, 
but obstruct the sidewalks playing their clamorous games. 

The building is a thing of many windows, where passably 
good-looking women appear and disappear, clad in cotton 
gowns, watering little outside shelves of flowers and cacti, or 
hanging canaries’ cages. Their husbands are keepers in 
wine-warehouses, rent-collectors for the agents of old French- 
men who have been laid up to dry in Paris, custom-house 
supernumeraries and court-clerks’ deputies (for your second- 


1 From Old Creole Days. Copyright, 1879, 1907, 1921, by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. By permission of the publishers. 
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rate Creole is a great seeker for little offices). A decaying 
cornice hangs over, dropping bits of mortar on passers below, 
like a boy at a boarding-house. 

The landlord is one Kookoo, an ancient Creole of doubtful 
purity of blood, who in his landlordly old age takes all sug- 
gestions of repairs as personal insults. He was but a stripling 
when his father left him this inheritance, and has grown old 
and wrinkled and brown, a sort of periodically animate 
mummy, in the business. He smokes cascarilla, wears vel- 
veteen, and is as punctual as an executioner. 

To Kookoo’s venerable property a certain old man used 
for many years to come every evening, stumbling through the 
groups of prattling children who frolicked about in the early 
moonlight — whose name no one knew, but whom all the 
neighbors designated by the title of "Sieur George. It was 
his wont to be seen taking a straight — too straight — course 
toward his home, never careening to right or left, but now 
forcing himself slowly forward, as though there were a high 
gale in front, and now scudding briskly ahead at a ridiculous 
little dog-trot, as if there were a tornado behind. He would 
go up the main staircase very carefully, sometimes stopping 
half-way up for thirty or forty minutes’ doze, but getting to 
the landing eventually, and tramping into his room in the 
second story, with no little elation to find it still there. Were 
it not for these slight symptoms of potations, he was such a 
one as you would pick out of a thousand for a miser. A year 
or two ago he suddenly disappeared. 

A great many years ago, when the old house was still new, 
a young man with no baggage save a small hair-trunk, came 
and took the room I have mentioned and another adjoining. 
He supposed he might stay fifty days— and he staid fifty 
years and over. This was a very fashionable neighborhood, 
and he kept the rooms on that account month after month. 

But when he had been here about a year something hap- 
pened to him, so it was rumored, that greatly changed the 
tenor of his life; and from that time on there began to appear 
in him and to accumulate upon each other in a manner which 
became the profound study of Kookoo, the symptoms of a 
decay, whose cause baffled the landlord’s limited powers of 
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conjecture for well-nigh half a century. Hints of a duel, of 
a reason warped, of disinheritance, and many other unau- 
thorized rumors, fluttered up and floated off, while he became 
recluse, and, some say, began incidentally to betray the un- 
manly habit which we have already noticed. His neighbors 
would have continued neighborly had he allowed them, but 
he never let himself be understood, and les Américains are 
very droll anyhow; so, as they could do nothing else, they 
cut him. 

So exclusive he became that (though it may have been for 
economy) he never admitted even a housemaid, but kept his 
apartments himself. Only the merry serenaders, who in 
those times used to sing under the balconies, would now and 
then give him a crumb of their feast for pure fun’s sake; and 
after a while, because they could not find out his full name, 
called him, at hazard, George — but always prefixing Mon- 
sieur. Afterward, when he began to be careless in his dress, 
and the fashion of serenading had passed away, the com- 
moner people dared to shorten the title to ‘‘’Sieur George.” 

Many seasons came and went. ‘The city changed like a 
growing boy; gentility and fashion went uptown, but Sieur 
George still retained hisrooms. Every one knew him slightly, 
and bowed, but no one seemed to know him well, unless it 
were a brace or so of those convivial fellows in regulation- 
blue at little Fort St. Charles. He often came home late, 
with one of these on either arm, all singing different tunes 
and stopping at every twenty steps to tell secrets. But by 
and by the fort was demolished, church and government 
property melted down under the warm demand for building- 
lots, the city spread like a ring-worm,— and one day ’Sieur 
George steps out of the old house in full regimentals! 

The Creole neighbors rush bareheaded into the middle of 
the street, as though there were an earthquake or a chimney 
on fire. What to do or say or think they do not know; they 
are at their wits’ ends, therefore well-nigh happy. However, 
there is a German blacksmith’s shop near by, and they watch 
to see what Jacob will do. Jacob steps into the street with 
every eye upon him; he approaches Monsieur — he addresses 
to him a few remarks — they shake hands — they engage in 
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some conversation — Monsieur places his hand on his sword! 
— now Monsieur passes. 

The populace crowd around the blacksmith, children clap 
their hands softly and jump up and down on tiptoes of ex- 
pectation — ’Sieur George is going to the war in Mexico! 

““Ah!” says a little girl in the throng, “’Sieur George’s two 
rooms will be empty; I find that very droll.” 

The landlord, — this same Kookoo, — is in the group. He 
hurls himself into the house and up the stairs. ‘Fifteen years 
pass since he have been in those room!” He arrives at the 
door — it is shut — “It is lock!” 

In short, further investigation revealed that a youngish 
lady in black, who had been seen by several neighbors to 
enter the house, but had not, of course, been suspected of 
such remarkable intentions, had, in company with a middle- 
aged slave-woman, taken these two rooms, and now, at the 
slightly-opened door, proffered a month’s rent in advance. 
What could a landlord do but smile? Yet there was a pre- 
text left; ‘‘the rooms must need repairs?” — ‘‘No, sir; he 
could look in and see.”” Joy! he looked in. All was neatness. 
The floor unbroken, the walls cracked but a little, and the 
cracks closed with new plaster, no doubt by the jealous hand 
of ’Sieur George himself. Kookoo’s eyes swept sharply 
round the two apartments. ‘The furniture was all there. 
Moreover, there was Monsieur’s little hair-trunk. He should 
not soon forget that trunk. One day, fifteen years or more 
before, he had taken hold of that trunk to assist Monsieur to 
arrange his apartment, and Monsieur had drawn his fist back 
and cried to him to ‘‘drop it!” Mavis! there it was, looking 
very suspicious in Kookoo’s eyes, and the lady’s domestic, 
as tidy as a yellow-bird, went and sat on it. Could that trunk 
contain treasure? It might, for Madame wanted to shut the 
door, and, in fact, did so. 

The lady was quite handsome — had been more so, but 
was still young — spoke the beautiful language, and kept, in 
the inner room, her discreet and taciturn mulattress, a tall, 
straight woman, with a fierce eye, but called by the young 
Creoles of the neighborhood ‘‘confound’ good lookin’.” 

Among les Américaines, where the new neighbor always 
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expects to be called upon by the older residents, this lady 
might have made friends in spite of being as reserved as 
’Sieur George; but the reverse being the Creole custom, and 
she being well pleased to keep her own company, chose 
mystery rather than society. 

The poor landlord was sorely troubled; it must not that 
anything de trop take place in his house. He watched the 
two rooms narrowly, but without result, save to find that 
Madame plied her needle for pay, spent her money for little 
else besides harpstrings, and took good care of the little 
trunk of Monsieur. This espionage was a good turn to the 
mistress and maid, for when Kookoo announced that all 
was proper, no more was said by outsiders. Their landlord 
never got but one question answered by the middle-aged 
maid: | 

‘Madame, he feared, was a litt’ bit embarrass’ pour money, 
eh?”’ 

‘Non; Mademoiselle [Mademoiselle, you notice!] had some 
property, but did not want to eat it up.” 

Sometimes lady-friends came, in very elegant private car- 
riages, to see her, and one or two seemed to beg her — but in 
vain — to go away with them; but these gradually dropped 
off, until lady and servant were alone in the world. And so 
years, and the Mexican war, went by. 

The volunteers came home; peace reigned, and the city 
went on spreading up and down the land; but Sieur George 
did not return. It overran the country like cocoa-grass. 
Fields, roads, woodlands, that were once ’Sieur George’s 
places of retreat from mankind, were covered all over with 
little one-story houses in the ‘‘Old Third,” and fine residences 
and gardens up in “Lafayette.” Streets went slicing like a 
butcher’s knife, through old colonial estates, whose first 
masters never dreamed of the city reaching them, — and 
Sieur George was still away. The four-story brick got old 
and ugly, and the surroundings dim and dreamy. Theatres, 
processions, dry-goods stores, government establishments, 
banks, hotels, and all spirit of enterprise were gone to Canal 
Street and beyond, and the very beggars were gone with 
them. ‘The little trunk got very old and bald, and still its 
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owner lingered; still the lady, somewhat the worse for lapse 
of time, looked from the balcony-window in the brief southern 
twilights, and the maid every morning shook a worn rug or 
two over the dangerous-looking railing; and yet neither had 
made friends or enemies. 

The two rooms, from having been stingily kept at first, 
were needing repairs half the time, and the occupants were 
often moving, now into one, now back into the other; yet 
the hair-trunk was seen only by glimpses, the landlord, to his 
infinite chagrin, always being a little too late in offering his 
services, the women, whether it was light or heavy, having 
already moved it. He thought it significant. 

Late one day of a most bitter winter, — that season when, 
to the ecstatic amazement of a whole city-full of children, 
snow covered the streets ankle-deep,— there came a soft 
tap on the corridor-door of this pair of rooms. The lady 
opened it, and beheld a tall, lank, iron-gray man, a total 
stranger, standing behind — Monsieur George! Both men 
were weather-beaten, scarred, and tattered. Across ‘Sieur 
George’s crown, leaving a long, bare streak through his white 
hair, was the souvenir of a Mexican sabre, 

The landlord had accompanied them to the door: it was a 
magnificent opportunity. Mademoiselle asked them all in, 
and tried to furnish a seat to each; but failing, Sieur George 
went straight across the room and sat on the hair-trunk. ‘The 
action was so conspicuous, the landlord laid it up in his 
penetrative mind. 

’Sieur George was quiet, or, as it appeared, quieted. The 
mulattress stood near him, and to her he addressed, in an 
undertone, most of the little he said, leaving Mademoiselle to 
his companion. The stranger was a warm talker, and seemed 
to please the lady from the first; but if he pleased, nothing 
else did. Kookoo, intensely curious, sought some pretext 
for staying, but found none. They were, altogether, an un- 
congenial company. The lady seemed to think Kookoo had 
no business there; Sieur George seemed to think the same 
concerning his companion; and the few words between Made- 
moiselle and ’Sieur George were cool enough. The maid 
appeared nearly satisfied, but could not avoid casting an 
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anxious eye at times upon her mistress. Naturally the visit 
was short. 

The next day but one the two gentlemen came again in 
better attire. "Sieur George evidently disliked his com- 
panion, yet would not rid himself of him. The stranger was a 
gesticulating, stagy fellow, much Monsieur’s junior, an in- 
cessant talker in Creole-French, always excited on small 
matters and unable to appreciate a great one. Once, as they 
were leaving, Kookoo, — accidents will happen, — was under 
the stairs. As they began to descend the tall man was speak- 
ing: ‘‘— better to bury it,” the startled landlord heard him 
say, and held his breath, thinking of the trunk; but no more 
was uttered. 

A week later they came again. 

A week later they came again. 

A week later they came yet again! 

The landlord’s eyes began to open. There must be a court- 
ship in progress. It was very plain now why ’Sieur George 
had wished not to be accompanied by the tall gentleman; 
but since his visits had become regular and frequent, it was 
equally plain why he did not get rid of him;— because it 
would not look well to be going and coming too often alone. 
Maybe it was only this tender passion that the tall man had 
thought ‘‘better to bury.” Lately there often came sounds 
of gay conversation from the first of the two rooms, which 
had been turned into a parlor; and as, week after week, the 
friends came down-stairs, the tall man was always in high 
spirits and anxious to embrace ‘Sieur George, who, — “‘sly 
dog,” thought the landlord, — would try to look grave, and 
only smiled in an embarrassed way. ‘Ah! Monsieur, you 
tink to be varry conning; mais you not so conning as Kookoo, 
no;” and the inquisitive little man would shake his head and 
smile, and shake his head again, as a man has a perfect right 
to do under the conviction that he has been for twenty years 
baffled by a‘riddle and is learning to read it at last; he had 
guessed what was in Sieur George’s head, he would by and 
by guess what was in the trunk. 

A few months passed quickly away, and it became apparent 
to every eye in or about the ancient mansion that the land- 
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lord’s guess was not so bad; in fact, that Mademoiselle was to 
be married. 

On a certain rainy spring afternoon, a single hired hack 
drove up to the main entrance of the old house, and after 
some little bustle and the gathering of a crowd of damp chil- 
dren about the big doorway, ’Sieur George, muffled in a newly- 
repaired overcoat, jumped out and went up-stairs. A moment 
later he re-appeared, leading Mademoiselle, wreathed and 
veiled, down the stairway. Very fair was Mademoiselle still. 
Her beauty was mature, — fully ripe, — maybe a little too 
much so, but only a little; and as she came down with the 
ravishing odor of bridal flowers floating about her, she seemed 
the garlanded victim of a pagan sacrifice. The mulattress 
in holiday gear followed behind. 

The landlord owed a duty to the community. He arrested 
the maid on the last step: ‘Your mistress, she goin’ pour 
marier Sieur George? It make me glad, glad, glad!” 

‘Marry Sieur George? Non, Monsieur.” 

“Non? Not marrie Sieur George? Mais comment?” 

‘‘She’s going to marry the tall gentleman.” 

“Diablel ze long gentyman!” — With his hands upon his 
forehead, he watched the carriage trundle away. It passed 
out of sight through the rain; he turned to enter the house, 
and all at once tottered under the weight of a tremendous 
thought — they had left the trunk! He hurled himself up- 
stairs as he had done seven years before, but again — “Ah, 
bah!!”?—the door was locked, and not a picayune of rent due. 

Late that night a small square man, in a wet overcoat, 
fumbled his way into the damp entrance of the house, stum- 
bled up the cracking stairs, unlocked, after many languid 
efforts, the door of the two rooms, and falling over the hair- 
trunk, slept until the morning sunbeams climbed over the 
balcony and in at the window, and shone full on the back of 
his head. Old Kookoo, passing the door just then, was sur- 
prised to find it slightly ajar — pushed it open silently, and 
saw, within, Sieur George in the act of rising from his knees 
beside the mysterious trunk! He had come back to be once 
more the tenant of the two rooms. 

’Sieur George, for the second time, was a changed man — 
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changed from bad to worse; from being retired and reticent, 
he had come, by reason of advancing years, or mayhap that 
which had left the terrible scar on his face, to be garrulous. 
When, once in a while, employment sought him (for he never 
sought employment), whatever remuneration he received 
went its way for something that left him dingy and thread- 
bare. He now made a lively acquaintance with his landlord, 
as, indeed, with every soul in the neighborhood, and told all 
his adventures in Mexican prisons and Cuban cities; in- 
cluding full details of the hardships and perils experienced 
jointly with the ‘‘long gentleman”? who had married Made- 
moiselle, and who was no Mexican or Cuban, but a genuine 
Louisianian. 

‘Tt was he that fancied me,” he said, ‘‘not I him; but once 
he had fallen in love with me I hadn’t the force to cast him 
off. How Madame ever should have liked him was one of 
those woman’s freaks that a man mustn’t expect to under- 
stand. He was no more fit for her than rags are fit for a 
queen; and I could have choked his head off the night he 
hugged me round the neck and told me what a suicide she 
had committed. But other fine women are committing that 
same folly every day, only they don’t wait until they’re 
thirty-four or five to do it. — ‘Why don’t I like him?’ Well, 
for one reason, he’s a drunkard!” Here Kookoo, whose im- 
perfect knowledge of English prevented his intelligent re- 
ception of the story, would laugh as if the joke came in just 
at this point. 

However, with all Monsieur’s prattle, he never dropped a 
word about the man he had been before he went away; and 
the great hair-trunk puzzle was still the same puzzle, growing 
greater every day. 

Thus the two rooms had been the scene of some events 
quite queer, if not really strange; but the queerest that ever 
they presented, I guess, was Sieur George coming in there 
one day, crying like a little child, and bearing in his arms an 
infant — a girl — the lovely offspring of the drunkard whom 
he so detested, and poor, robbed, spirit-broken and now dead 
Madame. He took good care of the orphan, for orphan she 
was very soon. The long gentleman was pulled out of the 
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Old Basin one morning, and ’Sieur George identified the body 
at the Trémé station. He never hired a nurse — the father 
had sold the lady’s maid quite out of sight; so he brought her 
through all the little ills and around all the sharp corners of 
baby-life and childhood, without a human hand to help him, 
until one evening, having persistently shut his eyes to it for 
weeks and months, like one trying to sleep in the sunshine, 
he awoke to the realization that she was a woman. It was 
a smoky one in November, the first cool day of autumn. The 
sunset was dimmed by the smoke of burning prairies, the air 
was full of the ashes of grass and reeds, ragged urchins were 
lugging home sticks of cordwood, and when a bit of coal fell 
from a cart in front of Kookoo’s old house, a child was boxed 
half across the street and robbed of the booty by a blanchis- 
seuse de fin from over the way. 

The old man came home quite steady. He mounted the 
stairs smartly without stopping to rest, went with a step un- 
usually light and quiet to his chamber and sat by the window 
opening upon the rusty balcony. 

It was a small room, sadly changed from what it had been 
in old times; but then so was ’Sieur George. Close and dark 
it was, the walls stained with dampness and the ceiling full 
of bald places that showed the lathing. ‘The furniture was 
cheap and meagre, including conspicuously the small, curious- 
looking hair-trunk. The floor was of wide slabs fastened 
down with spikes, and sloping up and down in one or two 
broad undulations, as if they had drifted far enough down 
the current of time to feel the tide-swell. 

However, the floor was clean, the bed well made, the cypress 
table in place, and the musty smell of the walls partly neu- 
tralized by a geranium on the window-sill. 

He so coming in and sitting down, an unseen person called 
from the room adjoining (of which, also, he was still the 
rentee), to know if he were he, and being answered in the 
affirmative, said, ‘‘Papa George, guess who was here to-day?” 

‘“Kookoo, for the rent?”’ 

““Ves, but he will not come back.” 

““No? why not?” 

“‘Because you will not pay him.” 
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“No? and why not?” 

“Because I have paid him.” 

“Impossible! where did you get the money?” 

“Cannot guess? — Mother Nativity.” 

““What, not for embroidery?” 

“No? and why not? Mais oui!” — saying which, and 
with a pleasant laugh, the speaker entered the room. She 
was a girl of sixteen or thereabout, very beautiful, with very 
black hair and eyes. A face and form more entirely out of 
place you could not have found in the whole city. She sat 
herself at his feet, and, with her interlocked hands upon his 
knee, and her face, full of childish innocence mingled with 
womanly wisdom, turned to his, appeared for a time to take 
principal part in a conversation which, of course, could not be 
overheard in the corridor outside. 

Whatever was said, she presently rose, he opened his arms, 
and she sat on his knee and kissed him. This done, there was 
a silence, both smiling pensively and gazing out over the rotten 
balcony into the street. After a while she started up, saying 
something about the change of weather, and, slipping away, 
thrust a match between the bars of the grate. The old man 
turned about to the fire, and she from her little room brought 
a low sewing-chair and sat beside him, laying her head on 
his knee, and he stroking her brow with his brown palm. 

And then, in an altered —a low, sad tone — he began a 
monotonous recital. 

Thus they sat, he talking very steadily and she listening, 
until all the neighborhood was wrapped in slumber, — all the 
neighbors, but not Kookoo. 

Kookoo in his old age had become a great eaves-dropper; 
his ear and eye took turns at the keyhole that night, for he 
tells things that were not intended for outside hearers. He 
heard the girl sobbing, and the old man saying, “But you 
must go now. You cannot stay with me safely or decently, 
much as I wish it. The Lord only knows how I’m to bear it, 
or where you’re to go; but He’s your Lord, child, and He’ll 
make a place for you. I was your grandfather’s death; I 
frittered your poor, dead mother’s fortune away: let that be 
the last damage I do. 
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“T have always meant everything for the best,’’ he added 
half in soliloquy. 

From all Kookoo could gather, he must have been telling 
her the very story just recounted. She had dropped quite to 
the floor, hiding her face in her hands, and was saying be- 
tween her sobs, ‘“‘I cannot go, Papa George; oh, Papa George, 
I cannot go!” 

Just then, Sieur George, having kept a good resolution all 
day, was encouraged by the orphan’s pitiful tones to con- 
template the most senseless act he ever attempted to commit. 
He said to the sobbing girl that she was not of his blood; that 
she was nothing to him by natural ties; that his covenant was 
with her grandsire to care for his offspring; and though it had 
been poorly kept, it might be breaking it worse than ever to 
turn her out upon ever so kind a world. 

“‘T have tried to be good to you all these years. When I 
took you, a wee little baby, I took you for better or worse. 
I intended to do well by you all your childhood-days, and to 
do best at last. I thought surely we should be living well by 
this time, and you could choose from a world full of homes 
and a world full of friends. 

*“‘T don’t see how I missed it!” Here he paused a moment 
in meditation, and presently resumed with some suddenness: 

“T thought that education, far better than Mother Nativity 
has given you, should have afforded your sweet charms a noble 
setting; that good mothers and sisters would be wanting to 
count you into their families, and that the blossom of a 
happy womanhood would open perfect and full of sweetness. 

“T would have given my life for it. I did give it, such as 
it was; but it was a very poor concern, I know — my life — 
and not enough to buy any good thing. 

“T have had a thought of something, but I’m afraid to tell 
it. It didn’t come to me to-day or yesterday; it has beset me 
a long time — for months.” 

The girl gazed into the embers, listening intensely. 

‘And oh! dearie, if I could only get you to think the same 
way, you might stay with me then.” 

““How long?” she asked, without stirring. 

“Oh, as long as heaven should let us. But there is only 
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one chance,” he said, as it were feeling his way, ‘‘only one 
way for us to stay together. Do you understand me?” 

She looked up at the old man with a glance of painful 
inquiry. 

“Tf you could be — my wife, dearie?”’ 

She uttered a low, distressful cry, and, gliding swiftly into 
her room, for the first time in her young life turned the key 
between them. 

And the old man sat and wept. 

Then Kookoo, peering through the keyhole, saw that they 
had been looking into the little trunk. The lid was up, but 
the back was toward the door, and he could see no more than 
if it had been closed. 

_ He stooped and stared into the aperture until his dry old 
knees were ready to crack. It seemed as if Sieur George 
was stone, only stone couldn’t weep like that. 

Every separate bone in his neck was hot with pain. He 
would have given ten dollars — ten sweet dollars! — to have 
seen Sieur George get up and turn that trunk around. 

There! Sieur George rose up — what a face! 

He started toward the bed, and as he came to the trunk he 
paused, looked at it, muttered something about ‘‘ruin,” and 
something about ‘‘fortune,” kicked the lid down and threw 
himself across the bed. 

Small profit to old Kookoo that he went to his own couch; 
sleep was not for the little landlord. For well-nigh half a 
century he had suspected his tenant of having a treasure 
hidden in his house, and to-night he had heard his own ad- 
mission that in the little trunk was a fortune. Kookoo had 
never felt so poor in all his days before. He felt a Creole’s 
anger, too, that a tenant should be the holder of wealth while 
his landlord suffered poverty. 

And he knew very well, too, did Kookoo, what the tenant 
would do. If he did not know what he kept in the trunk, he 
knew what he kept behind it, and he knew he would take 
enough of it to-night to make him sleep soundly. 

No one would ever have supposed Kookoo capable of a 
crime. He was too fearfully impressed with the extra- 
hazardous risks of dishonesty; he was old, too, and weak, and, 
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besides all, intensely a coward. Nevertheless, while it was 
yet two or three hours before daybreak, the sleep-forsaken 
little man arose, shuffled into his garments, and in his stocking- 
feet sought the corridor leading to Sieur George’s apartment. 
The November night, as it often does in that region, had 
grown warm and clear; the stars were sparkling like diamonds 
pendent in the deep blue heavens, and at every window and 
lattice and cranny the broad, bright moon poured down its 
glittering beams upon the hoary-headed thief, as he crept 
along the mouldering galleries and down the ancient corridor 
that led to Sieur George’s chamber. 

’Sieur George’s door, though ever so slowly opened, pro- 
tested with a loud creak. The landlord, wet with cold sweat 
from head to foot, and shaking till the floor trembled, paused 
for several minutes, and then entered the moon-lit apart- 
ment. The tenant, lying as if he had not moved, was sleep- 
ing heavily. And now the poor coward trembled so, that to 
kneel before the trunk, without falling, he did not know how. 
Twice, thrice, he was near tumbling headlong. He became as 
cold as ice. But the sleeper stirred, and the thought of losing 
his opportunity strung his nerves up in an instant. He went 
softly down upon his knees, laid his hands upon the lid, lifted 
it, and let in the intense moonlight. The trunk was full, 
full, crowded down and running over full, of the tickets of the 
Havana Lottery! 

A little after daybreak, Kookoo from his window saw the 
orphan, pausing on the corner. She stood for a moment, and 
then dove into the dense fog which had floated in from the 
river, and disappeared. He never saw her again. 

But her Lord is taking care of her. Once only she has seen 
’Sieur George. She had been in the belvedere of the house 
which she now calls home, looking down upon the outspread 
city. Far away southward and westward the great river 
glistened in the sunset. Along its sweeping bends the chim- 
neys of a smoking commerce, the magazines of surplus wealth, 
the gardens of the opulent, the steeples of a hundred sanc- 
tuaries and thousands on thousands of mansions and hovels 
covered the fertile birthright arpents which ’Sieur George, 
in his fifty years’ stay, had seen tricked away from dull 
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colonial Esaus by their blue-eyed brethren of the North. 
Nearer by she looked upon the forlornly silent region of 
lowly dwellings, neglected by legislation and shunned by 
all lovers of comfort, that once had been the smiling fields 
of her own grandsire’s broad plantation; and but a little way 
off, trudging across the marshy commons, her eye caught 
sight of Sieur George following the sunset out upon the 
prairies to find a night’s rest in the high grass. 

She turned at once, gathered the skirt of her pink calico 
uniform, and, watching her steps through her tears, de- 
scended the steep winding-stair to her frequent kneeling- 
place under the fragrant candles of the chapel-altar in Mother 
Nativity’s asylum. 

*Sieur George is houseless. He cannot find the orphan. 
Mother Nativity seems to know nothing of her. If he could 
find her now, and could get from her the use of ten dollars for 
but three days, he knows a combination which would repair 
all the past; it could not fail, he — thinks. But he cannot 
find her, and the letters he writes — all containing the one 
scheme — disappear in the mail-box, and there’s an end. 


— 


PROVIDENCE AND THE GUITAR! 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


CHAPTER I 


Monsieur Lfton BERTHELINI had a great care of his appear- 
ance, and sedulously suited his deportment to the costume of 
the hour. He affected something Spanish in his air, and some- 
thing of the bandit, with a flavour of Rembrandt at home. 
In person he was decidedly small and inclined to be stout; 
his face was the picture of good humour; his dark eyes, which 
were very expressive, told of a kind heart, a brisk, merry 
nature, and the most indefatigable spirits. If he had worn 
the clothes of the period you would have set him down for 
a hitherto undiscovered hybrid between the barber, the inn- 
keeper, and the affable dispensing chemist. But in the out- 
rageous bravery of velvet jacket and flapped hat, with trousers 
that were more accurately described as fleshings, a white hand- 
kerchief cavalierly knotted at his neck, a shock of Olympian 
curls upon his brow, and his feet shod through all weathers in 
the slenderest of Moliére shoes — you had but to look at him 
and you knew you were in the presence of a Great Creature. 
When he wore an overcoat he scorned to pass the sleeves; a 
single button held it round his shoulders; it was tossed back- 
wards after the manner of a cloak, and carried with the gait 
and presence of an Almaviva. Iam of opinion that M. Ber- 
thelini was nearing forty. But he had a boy’s heart, gloried 
in his finery, and walked through life like a child in a per- 
petual dramatic performance. If he were not Almaviva after 
all, it was not for lack of making believe. And he enjoyed 
the artist’s compensation. If he were not really Almaviva, 
he was sometimes just as happy as though he were. 

I have seen him, at moments when he has fancied himself 
alone with his Maker, adopt so gay and chivalrous a bearing, 


1 From New Arabian Nights. By permission of the publishers, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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and represent his own part with so much warmth and con- 
science, that the illusion became catching, and I believed 
implicitly in the Great Creature’s pose. 

But, alas! life cannot be entirely conducted on these prin- 
ciples; man cannot live by Almavivery alone; and the Great 
Creature, having failed upon several theatres, was obliged to 
step down every evening from his heights, and sing from 
half-a-dozen to a dozen comic songs, twang a guitar, keep a 
country audience in good humour, and preside finally over 
the mysteries of a tombola. 

Madame Berthelini, who was art and part with him in 
these undignified labours, had perhaps a higher position in 
the scale of beings, and enjoyed a natural dignity of her own. 
But her heart was not any more rightly placed, for that 
would have been impossible; and she had acquired a little 
air of melancholy, attractive enough in its way, but not good 
to see like the wholesome, sky-scraping, boyish spirits of her 
lord. 

He, indeed, swam like a kite on a fair wind, high above 
earthly troubles. Detonations of temper were not unfrequent 
in the zones he travelled; but sulky fogs and tearful depres- 
sions were there alike unknown. A well-delivered blow upon 
a table, or a noble attitude, imitated from Mélingue or 
Frédéric, relieved his irritation like a vengeance. Though 
the heaven had fallen, if he had played his part with pro- 
priety, Berthelini had been content! And the man’s atmos- 
phere, if not his example, reacted on his wife; for the couple 
doted on each other, and although you would have thought 
they walked in different worlds, yet continued to walk hand 
in hand. 

It chanced one day that Monsieur and Madame Berthelini 
descended with two boxes and a guitar in a fat case at the 
station of the little town of Castel-le-Gachis, and the omnibus 
carried them with their effects to the Hotel of the Black Head. 
This was a dismal, conventual building in a narrow street, ca- 
pable of standing siege when once the gates were shut, and 
smelling strangely in the interior of straw and chocolate and 
old feminine apparel. Berthelini paused upon the threshold 
with a painful premonition. In some former state, it seemed 
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to him, he had visited a hostelry that. smelt not otherwise, 
and been ill received. 

The landlord, a tragic person in a large felt hat, rose from 
a business table under the key-rack, and came forward, re- 
moving his hat with both hands as he did so. 

“Sir, I salute you. May I inquire what is your charge 
for artists?” inquired Berthelini, with a courtesy at once 
splendid and insinuating. 

“For artists?” said the landlord. His countenance fell 
and the smile of welcome disappeared. ‘‘Oh, artists!” he 
added brutally; ‘four francs a day.” And he turned his 
back upon these inconsiderable customers. 

A commercial traveller is received, he also, upon a reduc- 
tion — yet is he welcome, yet can he command the fatted 
calf; but an artist, had he the manners of an Almaviva, were 
he dressed like Solomon in all his glory, is received like a dog 
and served like a timid lady travelling alone. 

Accustomed as he was to the rubs of his profession, 
Berthelini was unpleasantly affected by the landlord’s 
manner. 

“Elvira,” said he to his wife, ‘‘mark my words: Castel-le- 
Gachis is a tragic folly.” 

“Wait till we see what we take,” replied Elvira. 

“We shall take nothing,” returned Berthelini; ‘we shall 
feed upon insults. I have an eye, Elvira; I have a spirit of 
divination; and this place is accursed. The landlord has been 
discourteous, the Commissary will be brutal, the audience 
will be sordid and uproarious, and you will take a cold upon 
your throat. We have been besotted enough to come; the 
die is cast — it will be a second Sedan.” 

Sedan was a town hateful to the Berthelinis, not only from 
patriotism (for they were French, and answered after the 
flesh to the somewhat homely name of Duval), but because 
it had been the scene of their most sad reverses. In that 
place they had lain three weeks in pawn for their hotel bill, 
and had it not been for a surprising stroke of fortune they 
might have been lying there in pawn until this day. To 
mention the name of Sedan was for the Berthelinis to dip the 
brush in earthquake and eclipse. Count Almaviva slouched 
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his hat with a gesture expressive of despair, and even Elvira 
felt as if ill-fortune had been personally invoked. 

“Tet us ask for breakfast,” said she, with woman’s tact. 

The Commissary of Police of Castel-le-Gachis was a large 
red Commissary, pimpled, and subject to a strong cutaneous 
transpiration. I have repeated the name of his office because 
he was so very much more a Commissary than a man. The 
spirit of his dignity had entered into him. He carried his 
corporation as if it were something official. Whenever he 
insulted a common citizen it seemed to him as if he were 
adroitly flattering the Government by a side wind; in default 
of dignity he was brutal from an over-weening sense of duty. 
His office was a den, whence passers-by could hear rude 
accents laying down, not the law, but the good pleasure of 
the Commissary. 

Six several times in the course of the day did M. Berthelini 
hurry thither in quest of the requisite permission for his eve- 
ning’s entertainment; six several times he found the official 
was abroad. Léon Berthelini began to grow quite a familiar 
figure in the streets of Castel-le-Gachis; he became a local 
celebrity, and was pointed out as “‘the man who was looking 
for the Commissary.”’ Idle children attached themselves to 
his footsteps, and trotted after him back and forward between 
the hotel and the office. Léon might try as he liked; he might 
roll cigarettes, he might straddle, he might cock his hat at a 
dozen different jaunty inclinations — the part of Almaviva 
was, under the circumstances, difficult to play. 

As he passed the market-place upon the seventh excursion 
the Commissary was pointed out to him, where he stood, with 
his waistcoat unbuttoned and his hands behind his back, to 
superintend the sale and measurement of butter. Berthelini 
threaded his way through the market stalls and baskets, and 
accosted the dignitary with a bow which was a triumph of 
the histrionic art. 

“T have the honour,” he asked, ‘‘of meeting M. le Com- 
missaire?” 

The Commissary was affected by the nobility of his address. 
He excelled Léon in the depth if not in the airy grace of his 
salutation. 
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“The honour,” said he, ‘‘is mine!” 

“T am,” continued the strolling-player, “I am, sir, an 
artist, and I have permitted myself to interrupt you on an 
affair of business. To-night I give a trifling musical enter- 
tainment at the Café of the Triumphs of the Plough — per- 
mit me to offer you this little programme — and I have come 
to ask you for the necessary authorisation.” » 

At the word ‘“‘artist,”’ the Commissary had replaced his hat 
with the air of a person who, having condescended too far, 
should suddenly remember the duties of his rank. 

“Go, go,”’ said he, “I am busy — I am measuring butter.” 

“Heathen Jew!” thought Léon. ‘Permit me, sir,” he 
resumed, aloud. ‘‘I have gone six times already —”’ 

‘Put up your bills if you choose,” interrupted the Com- 
missary. ‘In an hour or so I will examine your papers at 
the office. But now go; I am busy.” 

“Measuring butter?” thought Berthelini. ‘‘Oh, France, 
and it is for this that we made ’93!” 

The preparations were soon made; the bills posted, pro- 
grammes laid on the dinner-table of every hotel in the town, 
and a stage erected at one end of the Café of the Triumphs 
of the Plough; but when Léon returned to the office, the 
Commissary was once more abroad. 

“He is like Madame Benoiton,” thought Léon. ‘Fichu 
Commissaire!”’ 

And just then he met the man face to face. 

“Here, sir,” said he, ‘“‘are my papers. Will you be pleased 
to verify?” 

But the Commissary was now intent upon dinner. 

“No use,” he replied, “‘no use; I am busy; I am quite 
satisfied. Give your entertainment.” 

And he hurried on. 

“Fichu Commissaire!” thought Léon. 


CHAPTER II 
The audience was pretty large; and the proprietor of the 
café made a good thing of it in beer. But the Berthelinis 
exerted themselves in vain. 
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Léon was radiant in velveteen; he had a rakish way of 
smoking a cigarette between his songs that was worth money 
in itself; he underlined his comic points, so that the dullest 
numskull in Castel-le-Gachis had a notion when to laugh; 
and he handled his guitar in a manner worthy of himself. 
Indeed his play with that instrument was as good as a whole 
romantic drama; it was so dashing, so florid, and so cavalier. 

Elvira, on the other hand, sang her patriotic and romantic 
songs with more than usual expression; her voice had charm 
and plangency; and as Léon looked at her, in her low-bodied 
maroon dress, with her arms bare to the shoulder, and a red 
flower set provocatively in her corset, he repeated to himself 
for the many hundredth time that she was one of the loveliest 
creatures in the world of women. 

Alas! when she went round with the tambourine, the golden 
youth of Castel-le-Gachis turned from her coldly. Here and 
there a single halfpenny was forthcoming; the net result of a 
collection never exceeded half a franc; and the Maire himself, 
after seven different applications, had contributed exactly 
twopence. A certain chill began to settle upon the artists 
themselves; it seemed as if they were singing to slugs; Apollo 
himself might have lost heart with such an audience. The 
Berthelinis struggled against the impression; they put their 
back into their work, they sang loud and louder, the guitar 
twanged like a living thing; and at last Léon arose in his 
might, and burst with inimitable conviction into his great 
song, ‘VY a des honnétes gens pariout!’? Never had he given 
more proof of his artistic mastery; it was his intimate, inde- 
feasible conviction that Castel-le-Gachis formed an exception 
to the law he was now lyrically proclaiming, and was peopled 
exclusively by thieves and bullies; and yet, as I say, he flung 
it down like a challenge, he trolled it forth like an article of 
faith; and his face so beamed the while that you would have 
thought he must make converts of the benches. 

He was at the top of his register, with his head thrown 
back and his mouth open, when the door was thrown violently 
open, and a pair of newcomers marched noisily into the café. 
It was the Commissary, followed by the Garde Champétre. 

The undaunted Berthelini still continued to proclaim, “Y a 
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des honnétes gens partout!’’ But now the sentiment produced 
an audible titter among the audience. Berthelini wondered 
why; he did not know the antecedents of the Garde Cham- 
pétre; he had never heard of a little story about postage 
stamps. But the public knew all about the postage stamps, 
and enjoyed the coincidence hugely. 

The Commissary planted himself upon a vacant chair with 
somewhat the air of Cromwell visiting the Rump, and spoke 
in occasional whispers to the Garde Champétre, who remained 
respectfully standing at his back. The eyes of both were 
directed upon Berthelini, who persisted in his statement. 

“V a des honnéies gens partout,’”’ he was just chanting for 
the twentieth time; when up got the Commissary upon his 
feet and waved brutally to the singer with his cane. 

“Ts it me you want?” inquired Léon, stopping in his 
song. 

“It is you,” replied the potentate. 

““Fichu Commissaire!”” thought Léon, and he descended 
from the stage and made his way to the functionary. 

‘““How does it happen, sir,” said the Commissary, swelling 
in person, “that I find you mountebanking in a public café 
without my permission?”’ 

“Without?” cried the indignant Léon. ‘Permit me to 
remind you —” 

“Come, come, sir!’ said the Commissary, “‘I desire no 
explanations.” 

“T care nothing about what you desire,” returned the 
singer. ‘“‘I choose to give them, and I will not be gagged. 
I am an artist, sir, a distinction that you cannot comprehend. 
I received your permission and stand here upon the strength 
of it; interfere with me who dare.” 

“You have not got my signature, I tell you,” cried the 
Commissary. ‘‘Show me my signature! Where is my 
signature?” 

That was just the question; where was his signature? 
Léon recognised that he was in a hole; but his spirit rose 
with the occasion, and he blustered nobly, tossing back his 
curls. The Commissary played up to him in the character 
of tyrant; and as the one leaned farther forward, the other 
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leaned farther back — majesty confronting fury. The audi- 
ence had transferred their attention to this new performance, 
and listened with that silent gravity common to all French- 
men in the neighbourhood of the police. Elvira had sat 
down, she was used to these distractions, and it was rather 
melancholy than fear that now oppressed her. 

“Another word,” cried the Commissary, “‘and I arrest 
you.” 

“Arrest me!” shouted Léon. “I defy you!” 

“T am the Commissary of Police,”’ said the official. 

Léon commanded his feelings, and replied, with great 
delicacy of innuendo: 

“So it would appear.” 

The point was too refined for Castel-le-Gachis; it did not 
raise a smile; and as for the Commissary, he simply bade the 
singer follow him to his office, and directed his proud foot- 
steps towards the door. ‘There was nothing for it but to 
obey. Leon did so with a proper pantomime of indifference, 
but it was a leek to eat, and there was no denying it. 

The Maire had slipped out and was already waiting at the 
Commissary’s door. Now the Maire, in France, is the refuge 
of the oppressed. He stands between his people and the 
boisterous rigours of the Police. He can sometimes under- 
stand what is said to him; he is not always puffed up beyond 
measure by his dignity. ’Tis a thing worth the knowledge 
of travellers. When all seems over, and a man has made up 
his mind to injustice, he has still, like the heroes of romance, 
a little bugle at his belt whereon to blow; and the Maire, a 
comfortable deus ex machina, may still descend to deliver him 
from the minions of the law. The Maire of Castel-le-GAchis, 
although inaccessible to the charms of music as retailed by 
the Berthelinis, had no hesitation whatever as to the rights 
of the matter. He instantly fell foul of the Commissary in 
very high terms, and the Commissary, pricked by this humili- 
ation, accepted battle on the point of fact. The argument 
lasted some little while with varying success, until at length 
victory inclined so plainly to the Commissary’s side that the 
Maire was fain to re-assert himself by an exercise of authority. 
He had been out-argued, but he was still the Maire. And 
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so, turning from his interlocutor, he briefly but kindly recom- 
mended Léon to go back instanter to his concert. 

“It is already growing late,” he added. 

Léon did not wait to be told twice. He returned to the 
Café of the Triumphs of the Plough with all expedition. 
‘Alas! the audience had melted away during his absence; 
Elvira was sitting in a very disconsolate attitude on the 
guitar-box; she had watched the company dispersing by twos 
and threes, and the prolonged spectacle had somewhat over- 
whelmed her spirits. Each man, she reflected, retired with a 
certain proportion of her earnings in his pockets, and she saw 
to-night’s board and to-morrow’s railway expenses, and finally 
‘even to-morrow’s dinner, walk one after another out of the 
café door and disappear into the night. 

‘“What was it?” she asked, languidly. 

But Léon did not answer. He was looking round him on 
the scene of defeat. Scarce a score of listeners remained, 
and these of the least promising sort. The minute hand of 
the clock was already climbing upward towards eleven. 

“Tt’s a lost battle,” said he, and then taking up the money- 
box, he turned it out. ‘Three francs seventy-five!” he cried, 
“as against four of board and six of railway fares; and no 
time for the tombola! Elvira, this is Waterloo.” And he 
sat down and passed both hands desperately among his curls. 
“O Fichu Commissaire!”’ he cried, ‘‘ Fichu Commissaire!” 

“Let us get the things together and be off,” returned | 
Elvira. ‘‘We might try another song, but there is not six 
halfpence in the room.” 

“‘Six halfpence?” cried Léon, “‘six hundred thousand devils! 
There is not a human creature in the town — nothing but 
pigs and dogs and commissaries! Pray heaven, we get safe 
to bed.” 

‘Don’t imagine things!’ exclaimed Elvira, with a shudder. 

And with that they set to work on their preparations. 
The tobacco-jar, the cigarette-holder, the three papers of 
shirt-studs, which were to have been the prizes of the tom- 
bola had the tombola come off, were made into a bundle 
with the music; the guitar was stowed into the fat guitar- 
case; and Elvira having thrown a thin shawl about her neck 
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and shoulders, the pair issued from the café and set off for 
the Black Head. 

As they crossed the market-place the church bell rang out 
eleven. It was a dark, mild night, and there was no one in 
the streets. 

“Tt is all very fine,” said Léon: ‘‘but I have a presentiment. 
The night is not yet done.” 


CHAPTER III 


The Black Head presented not a single chink of light upon 
the street, and the carriage gate was closed. 

“This is unprecedented,” observed Léon. ‘‘An inn closed 
by five minutes after eleven! And there were several com- 
mercial travellers in the café up to a late hour. Elvira, my 
heart misgives me. Let us ring the bell.” 

The bell had a potent note; and being swung under the 
arch it filled the house from top to bottom with surly, clang- 
ing reverberations. The sound accentuated the conventual 
appearance of the building; a wintry sentiment, a thought of 
prayer and mortification, took hold upon Elvira’s mind; and 
as for Léon, he seemed to be reading the stage directions for 
a lugubrious fifth act. 

“This is your fault,” said Elvira: ‘‘this is what comes of 
fancying things!” 

Again Léon pulled the bell-rope; again the solemn tocsin 
awoke the echoes of the inn; and ere they had died away, a 
light glimmered in the carriage entrance, and a powerful 
voice was heard upraised and tremulous with wrath. 

“‘What’s all this?” cried the tragic host through the spars 
of the gate. ‘“‘Hard upon twelve, and you come clamouring 
like Prussians at the door of a respectable hotel? Oh!” he 
cried, ‘I know you now! Common singers! People in 
trouble with the police! And you present yourselves at mid- 
night like lords and ladies? Be off with you!” 

“You will permit me to remind you,” said Léon, in thrill- 
ing tones, “that I am a guest in your house, that I am prop- 
erly inscribed, and that I have deposited baggage to the value 
of four hundred francs.” 
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“You cannot get in at this hour,’ returned the man. 
“This is no thieves’ tavern, for mohocks and night rakes and 
organ-grinders.”’ 

“Brute!” cried Elvira, for the organ-grinders touched her 
home. 

“Then I demand my baggage, 
dignity. 

“‘T know nothing of your baggage,” replied the landlord. 

“You detain my baggage? You dare to detain my bag- 
gage?” cried the singer. 

“Who are you?” returned the landlord. ‘It is dark —I 
cannot recognise you.” 

“Very well, then— you detain my baggage,” concluded 
Léon. ‘‘You shall smart for this. I will weary out your 
life with persecutions; I will drag you from court to court; 
if there is justice to be had in France, it shall be rendered 
between you and me. And I will make you a by-word —I 
will put you in a song—a scurrilous song — an indecent 
song — a popular song — which the boys shall sing to you 
in the street, and come and howl through these spars at 
midnight!” 

He had gone on raising his voice at every phrase, for all 
the while the landlord was very placidly retiring; and now, 
when the last glimmer of light had vanished from the arch, 
and the last footstep died away in the interior, Léon turned 
to his wife with a heroic countenance. 

“Elvira,” said he, “I have now a duty in life. I shall 
destroy that man as Eugéne Sue destroyed the concierge. 
Let us come at once to the Gendarmerie and begin our 
vengeance.” 

He picked up the guitar-case, which had been neiibed 
against the wall, and they set forth through the silent and 
ill-lighted town with burning hearts. 

The Gendarmerie was concealed beside the telegraph office 
at the bottom of a vast court, which was partly laid out in 
gardens; and here all the shepherds of the public lay locked 
in grateful sleep. It took a deal of knocking to waken one; 
and he, when he came at last to the door, could find no other 
remark but that “it was none of his business.” Léon rea- 
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said Léon, with unabated 
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soned with him, threatened him, besought him; “‘here,” he 
said, ‘‘was Madame Berthelini in evening dress — a delicate 
woman — in an interesting condition” — the last was thrown 
in, I fancy, for effect; and to all this the man-at-arms made 
_ the same answer: 

“Tt is none of my business,” said he. 

“Very well,” said Léon, “then we shall go to the Com- 
missary.” Thither they went; the office was closed and dark; 
but the house was close by, and Léon was soon swinging the 
bell like a madman. ‘The Commissary’s wife appeared at a 
window. She was a thread-paper creature, and informed 
them that the Commissary had not yet come home. 

“Ts he at the Maire’s?”’ demanded Léon. 

She thought that was not unlikely. 

“Where is the Maire’s house?” he asked. 

And she gave him some rather vague information on that 
point. 

“Stay you here, Elvira,’”’ said Léon, “lest I should miss 
him by the way. If, when I return, I find you here no longer, 
I shall follow at once to the Black Head.” 

And he set out to find the Maire’s. It took him some ten 
minutes wandering among blind lanes, and when he arrived 
it was already half an hour past midnight. A long white 
garden wall overhung by some thick chestnuts, a door with 
a letter-box, and an iron bell-pull, that was all that could be 
seen of the Maire’s domicile. Léon took the bell-pull in 
both hands, and danced furiously upon the side-walk. The 
bell itself was just upon the other side of the wall, it responded 
to his activity, and scattered an alarming clangour far and 
wide into the night. 

A window was thrown open in a house across the street, 
and a voice inquired the cause of this untimely uproar. 

“T wish the Maire,” said Léon. 

““He has been in bed this hour,” returned the voice. 

“He must get up again,” retorted Léon, and he was for 
tackling the bell-pull once more. 

“You will never make him hear,”’ responded the voice. 
“The garden is of great extent, the house is at the farther 
end, and both the Maire and his housekeeper are deaf.” 
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“Aha!” said Léon, pausing. ‘The Maire is deaf, is he? 
That explains.”” And he thought of the evening’s concert 
with a momentary feeling of relief. ‘Ah!’ he continued, 
“and so the Maire is deaf, and the garden vast, and the 
house at the far end?” 

“And you might ring all night,” added the voice, “and be 
none the better for it. You would only keep me awake.” 

“Thank you, neighbour,” replied the singer. ‘You shall 
sleep.” 

And he made off again at his best pace for the Commis- 
sary’s. Elvira was still walking to and fro before the 
door. 

“He has not come?” asked Léon. 

“Not he,” she replied. 

“Good,” returned Léon. ‘I am sure our man’s inside. 
Let me see the guitar-case. I shall lay this siege in form, 
Elvira; I am angry; I am indignant; I am truculently in- 
clined; but I thank my Maker I have still a sense of fun. 
The unjust judge shall be importuned in a serenade, Elvira. 
Set him up — and set him up.” 

He had the case opened by this time, struck a few chords, 
and fell into an attitude which was irresistibly Spanish. 

“Now,” he continued, “feel your voice. Are you ready? 
. Follow me!”’ 

The guitar twanged, and the two voices upraised, in har- 
mony and with a startling loudness, the chorus of a song of 
old Béranger’s: 

“Commissaire! Commissaire! 
Colin bat sa ménagére.” 

The stones of Castel-le-Géchis thrilled at this audacious 
innovation. Hitherto had the night been sacred to repose 
and nightcaps; and now what was this? Window after 
window was opened; matches scratched, and candles began 
to flicker; swollen sleepy faces peered forth into the starlight. 
There were two figures before the Commissary’s house, each 
bolt upright, with head thrown back and eyes interrogating 
the starry heavens; the guitar wailed, shouted, and rever- 
berated like half an orchestra; and the voices, with a crisp 
and spirited delivery, hurled the appropriate burthen at the 
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Commissary’s window. All the echoes repeated the func- 
tionary’s name. It was more like an entr’acte in a farce of 
Moliére’s than a passage of real life in Castel-le-Gachis. 

The Commissary, if he was not the first, was not the last 
of the neighbours to yield to the influence of music, and 
furiously throw open the window of his bedroom. He was 
beside himself with rage. He leaned far over the window- 
‘sill, raving and gesticulating; the tassel of his white night-cap 
danced like a thing of life; he opened his mouth to dimensions 
hitherto unprecedented, and yet his voice, instead of escap- 
ing from it in a roar, came forth shrill and choked and totter- 
ing. A little more serenading, and it was clear he would be 
better acquainted with the apoplexy. 

I scorn to reproduce his language; he touched upon too 
many serious topics by the way for a quiet story-teller. 
Although he was known for a man who was prompt with 
his tongue, and had a power of strong expression at com- 
mand, he excelled himself so remarkably this night, that one 
maiden lady, who had got out of bed like the rest to hear 
the serenade, was obliged to shut her window at the second 
clause. Even what she had heard disquieted her conscience; 
and next day she said she scarcely reckoned as a maiden lady 
any longer. 

Léon tried to explain his predicament, but he received 
nothing but threats of arrest by way of answer. 

“Tf I come down to you!” cried the Commissary. 

*Aye,”’ said Léon, ‘‘do!” 

“T will not!” cried the Commissary. 

“You dare not!” answered Léon. 

At that the Commissary closed his window. 

“All is over,” said the singer. ‘‘The serenade was perhaps 
ill-judged. These boors have no sense of humour.” 

“Let us get away from here,” said Elvira, with a shiver. 
“All these people looking —it is so rude and so brutal.” 
And then giving way once more to passion — ‘‘Brutes!”’ she 
cried aloud to the candle-lit spectators — “brutes! brutes! 
brutes!” 

“Sauve qui. peut,” said Léon. “You have done it 
now!” . 
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And taking the guitar in one hand and the case in the other, 
he led the way with something too precipitate to be merely 
called precipitation from the scene of this absurd adventure. 


CHAPTER IV 


To the west of Castel-le-Gachis four rows of venerable 
lime-trees formed, in this starry night, a twilit avenue with 
two side aisles of pitch darkness. Here and there stone 
benches were disposed between the trunks. ‘There was not 
a breath of wind; a heavy atmosphere of perfume hung about 
the alleys; and every leaf stood stock-still upon its twig. 
Hither, after vainly knocking at an inn or two, the Berthelinis 
came at length to pass the night. After an amiable conten- 
tion, Léon insisted on giving his coat to Elvira, and they sat 
down together on the first bench in silence. Léon made a 
cigarette, which he smoked to an end, looking up into the 
trees, and, beyond them, at the constellations, of which he 
tried vainly to recall the names. The silence was broken by 
the church bell; it rang the four quarters on a light and tin- 
kling measure; then followed a single deep stroke that died 
slowly away with a thrill; and stillness resumed its empire. 

“One,” said Léon. “Four hours till daylight. It is warm; 
it is starry; I have matches and tobacco. Do not let us 
exaggerate, Elvira — the experience is positively charming. 
I feel a glow within me; Iam born again. This is the poetry 
of life. Think of Cooper’s novels, my dear.” 

“Léon,” she said, fiercely, “how can you talk such wicked, 
infamous nonsense? To pass all night out of doors — it is 
like a nightmare! We shall die.” 

“Vou suffer yourself to be led away,” he replied, sooth- 
ingly. “It is not unpleasant here; only you brood. Come, 
now, let us repeatascene. Shall we try Alceste and Céliméne? 
No? Ora passage from the ‘Two Orphans’? Come, now, it 
will occupy your mind; I will play up to you as I never have 
played before; I feel art moving in my bones.” 

“Hold your tongue,” she cried, “or you will drive me 
mad! Will nothing solemnise you — not even this hideous 
situation?” 
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“Oh, hideous!” objected Léon. ‘Hideous is not the word. 
Why, where would you be? ‘Dies, la jeune belle, ou voules- 
vous aller?’” he carolled. ‘‘ Well, now,” he went on, opening 
the guitar-case, “‘there’s another idea for you — sing. Sing 
‘Dites, la jeune belle!’ It will compose your spirits, Elvira, 
I am sure.” 

And without waiting an answer he began to strum the 
symphony. The first chords awoke a young man who was 
lying asleep upon a neighbouring bench. 

“Hullo!” cried the young man, “who are you?” 

“Under which king, Bezonian?” declaimed the artist. 
“Speak or die!” 

Or if it was not exactly that, it was something to much the 
same purpose from a French tragedy. 

The young man drew near in the twilight. He was a tall, 
powerful, gentlemanly fellow, with a somewhat puffy face, 
dressed in a grey tweed suit, with a deer-stalker hat of the 
same material; and as he now came forward he carried a 
knapsack slung upon one arm. 

“Are you camping out here, too?” he asked, with a strong 
English accent. ‘I’m not sorry for company.” 

Léon explained their misadventure; and the other told 
them that he was a Cambridge undergraduate on a walking 
tour, that he had run short of money, could no longer pay 
for his night’s lodging, had already been camping out for two 
nights, and feared he should require to continue the same 
manceuvre for at least two nights more. 

‘Luckily, it’s jolly weather,” he concluded. 

“Vou hear that, Elvira,” said Léon. ‘‘ Madame Berthelini,” 
he went on, “‘is ridiculously affected by this trifling occurrence. 
For my part, I find it romantic and far from uncomfortable; 
or at least,”’ he added, shifting on the stone bench, ‘“‘not quite 
so uncomfortable as might have been expected. But pray be 
seated.” 

“Yes,” returned the undergraduate, sitting down, “‘it’s 
rather nice than otherwise when once you’re used to it; only 
it’s devilish difficult to get washed. I like the fresh air and 
these stars and things.” 

“Aha!” said Léon, ‘‘ Monsieur is an artist.” 
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“An artist?”? returned the other, with a blank stare. 
“Not if I know it!” 

“Pardon me,” said the actor. ‘What you said this moment 
about the orbs of heaven —’”’ 

“Oh, nonsense!” cried the Englishman. ‘A fellow may 
admire the stars and be anything he likes.” 

“You have an artist’s nature, however, Mr.—— I beg 
your pardon; may I, without indiscretion, inquire your 
name?” asked Léon. 

““My name is Stubbs,” replied the Englishman. 

“T thank you,” returned Léon. ‘Mine is Berthelini — 
Léon Berthelini, ex-artist of the theatres of Montrouge, Belle- 
ville, and Montmartre. Humble as you see me, I have created 
with applause more than one important réle. The Press were 
unanimous in praise of my Howling Devil of the Mountains, 
in the piece of the same name. Madame, whom I now pre- 
sent to you, is herself an artist, and I must not omit to state, a 
better artist than her husband. She also isa creator; she cre- 
ated nearly twenty successful songs at one of the principal Pa- 
risian music-halls. But, to continue, I was saying you had an 
artist’s nature, Monsieur Stubbs, and you must permit me to 
be a judge in such a question. I trust you will not falsify your 
instincts; let me beseech you to follow the career of an artist.” 

“Thank you,” returned Stubbs, with a chuckle. ‘I’m 
going to be a banker.” 

“No,” said Léon, “do not say so. Not that. A man 
with such a nature as yours should not derogate so far. 
What are a few privations here and there, so long as you 
are working for a high and noble goal?” 

“This fellow’s mad,” thought Stubbs; “but the woman’s 
rather pretty, and he’s not bad fun for himself, if you come 
to that.” What he said was different. “I thought you said 
you were an actor?” 

“T certainly did so,” replied Léon. “I am one, or, alas! 
I was.” 

“And so you want me to be an actor, do you?” continued 
the undergraduate. ‘“‘Why, man, I could never so much as 
learn the stuff; my memory’s like a sieve; and as for acting, 
I’ve no more idea than a cat.” 
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“The stage is not the only course,” said Léon. “Be a 
sculptor, be a dancer, be a poet or a novelist; follow your 
heart, in short, and do some thorough work before you die.” 

“And do you call these things art?” inquired Stubbs. 

“Why, certainly!” returned Léon. ‘Are they not all 
branches?” 

“Oh! I didn’t know,” replied the Englishman. “I thought 
an artist meant a fellow who painted.” 

The singer stared at him in some surprise. 

“Tt is the difference of language,” he said at last. “This 
Tower of Babel, when shall we have paid for it? If I could 
speak English you would follow me more readily.” 

“Between you and me, I don’t believe I should,” replied 
the other. ‘‘You seem to have thought a devil of a lot about 
this business. For my part, I admire the stars, and like to 
have them shining — it’s so cheery — but hang me if I had 
an idea it had anything to do with art! It’s not in my line, 
you see. I’m not intellectual; I have no end of trouble to 
scrape through my exams., I can tell you! But I’m not a 
bad sort at bottom,” he added, seeing his interlocutor looked 
distressed even in the dim starshine, “‘and I rather like the 
play, and music, and guitars, and things.” 

Léon had a perception that the understanding was incom- 
plete. He changed the subject. 

“‘And so you travel on foot?” he continued. “How 
romantic! How courageous! And how are you pleased 
with my land? How does the scenery affect you among 
these wild hills of ours?” 

“Well, the fact is,” began Stubbs — he was about to say 
that he didn’t care for scenery, which was not at all true, 
being, on the contrary, only an athletic undergraduate pre- 
tension; but he had begun to suspect that Berthelini liked a 
different sort of meat, and substituted something else — 
“The fact is, I think it jolly. They told me it was no good 
up here; even the guide-book said so; but I don’t know what 
they meant. I think it is deuced pretty — upon my word, 
Dido.” 

At this moment, in the most unexpected manner, Elvira 
burst into tears. 
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“My voice!” she cried. “Léon, if I stay here longer I 
shall lose my voice!” : 

“You shall not stay another moment,” cried the actor. 
“Tf I have to beat in a door, if I have to burn the town, I 
shall find you shelter.” 

With that, he replaced the guitar, and comforting her with 
some caresses, drew her arm through his. 

“Monsieur Stubbs,” said he, taking off his hat, “the recep- 
tion I offer you is rather problematical; but let me beseech 
you to give us the pleasure of your society. You are a little 
embarrassed for the moment; you must, indeed, permit me 
to advance what may be necessary. I ask it as a favour; we 
must not part so soon after having met so strangely.” 

“Oh, come, you know,” said Stubbs, “I can’t let a fellow 
like you—” And there he paused, feeling somehow or other 
on a wrong tack. 

“T do not wish to employ menaces,” continued Léon, 
with a smile; ‘‘but if you refuse, indeed I shall not take it 
kindly.” 

“T don’t quite see my way out of it,” thought the under- 
graduate; and then, after a pause, he said, aloud and un- 
graciously enough, “‘Allright. I— I’m very much obliged, of 
course.” And he proceeded to follow them, thinking in his 
heart, ‘‘But it’s bad form, all the same, to force an obligation 
on a fellow.” 


CHAPTER V 


Léon strode ahead as if he knew exactly where he was 
going; the sobs of Madame were still faintly audible, and no 
one uttered a word. A dog barked furiously in a court-yard 
as they went by; then the church clock struck two, and many 
domestic clocks followed or preceded it in piping tones. And 
just then Berthelini spied a light. It burned in a small house 
on the outskirts of the town, and thither the party now 
directed their steps. 

“Tt is always a chance,” said Léon. 

The house in question stood back from the street behind 
an open space, part garden, part turnip field; and several 
outhouses stood forward from either wing at right angles to 
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the front. One of these had recently undergone some change. 
An enormous window, looking towards the north, had been 
effected in the wall and roof, and Léon began to hope it was 
a studio. | 

“Tf it’s only a painter,” he said, with a chuckle, “ten to 
one we get as good a welcome as we want.” 

“T thought painters were principally poor,” said Stubbs. 

“Ah!” cried Léon, “you do not know the world as I do. 
The poorer the better for us!” 

And the trio advanced into the turnip field. 

The light was in the ground floor; as one window was 
brightly illuminated and two others more faintly, it might 
be supposed that there was a single lamp in one corner of 
a large apartment; and a certain tremulousness and tempo- 
rary dwindling showed that a live fire contributed to the 
effect. The sound of a voice now became audible; and the 
trespassers paused to listen. It was pitched in a high, angry 
key, but had still a good, full, and masculine note init. The 
utterance was voluble, too voluble even to be quite distinct; 
a stream of words, rising and falling, with ever and again a 
phrase thrown out by itself, as if the speaker reckoned on 
its virtue. 

Suddenly another voice joined in. This time it was a 
woman’s; and if the man were angry, the woman was incensed 
to the degree of fury. There was that absolutely blank com- 
posure known to suffering males; that colourless unnatural 
speech which shows a spirit accurately balanced between 
homicide and hysterics; the tone in which the best of women 
sometimes utter words worse than death to those most dear 
to them. If Abstract Bones-and-Sepulchre were to be en- 
dowed with the gift of speech, thus, and not otherwise, would 
it discourse. Léon was a brave man, and I fear he was 
somewhat sceptically given (he had been educated in a 
Papistical country), but the habit of childhood prevailed, 
and he crossed himself devoutly. He had met several 
women in his career. It was obvious that his instinct had 
not deceived him, for the male voice broke forth instantly 
in a towering passion. 

The undergraduate, who had not understood the signifi- 
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cance of the woman’s contribution, pricked up his ears at 
the change upon the man. 

“There’s going to be a free fight,” he opined. 

There was another retort from the woman, still calm but 
a little higher. 

“Hysterics?” asked Léon of his wife. “Is that the stage 
direction?” 

“How should I know?” returned Elvira, somewhat 
tartly. 

“Oh, woman, woman!” said Léon, beginning to open the 
guitar-case. “It is one of the burdens of my life, Monsieur 
Stubbs; they support each other; they always pretend there 
is no system; they say it’s nature. Even Madame Berthelini, 
who is a dramatic artist!” 

“You are heartless, Léon,” said Elvira: “that woman is in 
trouble.” 

“And the man, my angel?” inquired Berthelini, passing 
the ribbon of his guitar. ‘‘And the man, m’amour?” 

“He is a man,” she answered. 

“You hear that?” said Léon to Stubbs. “It is not too 
late for you. Mark the intonation. And now,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘what are we to give them?” 

“‘Are you going to sing?” asked Stubbs. 

“T am a troubadour,” replied Léon. “TI claim a welcome 
by and for my art. If I were a banker could I do as much?” 

“Well, you wouldn’t need, you know,” answered the under- 
graduate. 

“FEgad,” said Léon, “but that’s true. Elvira, that is 
true.” 

“Of course it is,’ she replied. ‘‘Did you not know it?” 

“My dear,”’ answered Léon, impressively, “I know nothing 
but what is agreeable. Even my knowledge of life is a work 
of art superiorly composed. But what are we to give them? 
It should be something appropriate.” 

Visions of “‘Let dogs delight” passed through the under- 
graduate’s mind; but it occurred to him that the poetry was 
English and that he did not know the air. Hence he con- 
tributed no suggestion. 

“Something about our houselessness,” said Elvira. 
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“T have it,”’ cried Léon. And he broke forth into a song 
of Pierre Dupont’s: 

“«Savez-vous ou gite 
Mai, ce joli mois?” 

Elvira joined in; so did Stubbs, with a good ear and voice, 
but an imperfect acquaintance with the music. Léon and 
the guitar were equal to the situation. The actor dispensed 
his throat-notes with prodigality and enthusiasm; and, as he 
looked up to heaven in his heroic way, tossing the black 
ringlets, it seemed to him that the very stars contributed a 
dumb applause to his efforts, and the universe lent him its 
silence for a chorus. ‘That is one of the best features of the 
heavenly bodies, that they belong to everybody in particular; 
and a man like Léon, a chronic Endymion who managed to 
get along without encouragement, is always the world’s centre 
for himself. 

He alone — and it is to be noted, he was the worst singer 
of the three — took the music seriously to heart, and judged 
the serenade from a high artistic point of view. Elvira, on 
the other hand, was preoccupied about their reception; and, 
as for Stubbs, he considered the whole affair in the light of 
a broad joke. 

“Know you the lair of May, the lovely month?” went the 
three voices in the turnip-field. 

The inhabitants were plainly fluttered; the light moved to 
and fro, strengthening in one window, paling in another; and 
then the door was thrown open, and a man in a blouse ap- 
peared on the threshold carrying a lamp. He was a powerful 
young fellow, with bewildered hair and beard, wearing his 
neck open; his blouse was stained with oil-colours in a harle- 
quinesque disorder; and there was something rural in the 
droop and bagginess of his belted trousers. 

From immediately behind him, and indeed over his shoulder, 
a woman’s face looked out into the darkness; it was pale and 
a little weary, although still young; it wore a dwindling, dis- 
appearing prettiness, soon to be quite gone, and the expression 
was both gentle and sour, and reminded one faintly of the 
taste of certain drugs. For all that, it was not a face to dis- 
like; when the prettiness had vanished, it seemed as if a 
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certain pale beauty might step in to take its place; and as 
both the mildness and the asperity were characters of youth, 
it might be hoped that, with years, both would merge into a 
constant, brave, and not unkindly temper. 

“What is all this?”’ cried the man. 


CHAPTER VI 


Léon had his hat in his hand at once. He came forward 
with his customary grace; it was a moment which would have 
earned him a round of cheering on the stage. Elvira and 
Stubbs advanced behind him, like a couple of Admetus’s 
sheep following the god Apollo. 

“Sir,” said Léon, ‘‘the hour is unpardonably late, and our 
little serenade has the air of an impertinence. Believe me, 
sir, it is an appeal. Monsieur is an artist, I perceive. We 
are here three artists benighted and without shelter, one a 
woman — a delicate woman — in evening dress — in an in- 
teresting situation. This will not fail to touch the woman’s 
heart of Madame, whom I perceive indistinctly behind Mon- 
sieur her husband, and whose face speaks eloquently of a well- 
regulated mind. Ah! Monsieur, Madame — one generous 
movement, and you make three people happy! Two or three 
hours beside your fire — I ask it of Monsieur in the name of 
Art —I ask it of Madame by the sanctity of womanhood.” 

The two, as by a tacit consent, drew back from the door. 

“Come in,” said the man. 

“Entrez, Madame,” said the woman. 

The door opened directly upon the kitchen of the house, 
which was to all appearance the only sitting-room. The 
furniture was both plain and scanty; but there were one or 
two landscapes on the wall handsomely framed, as if they 
had already visited the committee-rooms of an exhibition and 
been thence extruded. Léon walked up to the pictures and 
represented the part of a connoisseur before each in turn, 
with his usual dramatic insight and force. The master of the 
house, as if irresistibly attracted, followed him from canvas 
to canvas with the lamp. Elvira was led directly to the fire, 
where she proceeded to warm herself, while Stubbs stood in 
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the middle of the floor and followed the proceedings of Léon 
with mild astonishment in his eyes. 

“You should see them by daylight,” said the artist. 

“T promise myself that pleasure,” said Léon. “You 
possess, sir, if you will permit me an observation, the art of 
composition to a T.” 

“You are very good,” returned the other. ‘But should 
you not draw nearer to the fire?” 

“With all my heart,” said Léon. 

And the whole party soon gathered at the table over a 
hasty and not an elegant cold supper, washed down with the 
least of small wines. Nobody liked the meal, but nobody 
complained; they put a good face upon it, one and all, and 
made a great clattering of-knives and forks. To see Léon 
eating a single cold sausage was to see a triumph; by the 
time he had done he had got through as much pantomime 
as would have sufficed for a baron of beef, and he had the 
relaxed expression of the over-eaten. 

As Elvira had naturally taken a place by the side of Léon, 
and Stubbs as naturally, although I believe unconsciously, by 
the side of Elvira, the host and hostess were left together. 
Yet it was to be noted that they never addressed a word to 
each other, nor so much as suffered their eyes to meet. The 
interrupted skirmish still survived in ill feeling; and the in- 
stant the guests departed it would break forth again as 
bitterly as ever. ‘The talk wandered from this to that sub- 
ject — for with one accord the party had declared it was too 
late to go to bed; but those two never relaxed towards each 
other; Goneril and Regan in a sisterly tiff were not more bent 
on enmity. 

It chanced that Elvira was so much tired by all the little 
excitements of the night, that for once she laid aside her 
company manners, which were both easy and correct, and in 
the most natural manner in the world leaned her head on 
Léon’s shoulder. At the same time, fatigue suggesting ten- 
derness, she locked the fingers of her right hand into those 
of her husband’s left; and, half-closing her eyes, dozed off 
into a golden borderland between sleep and waking. But all 
the time she was not unaware of what was passing, and saw 
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the painter’s wife studying her with looks between contempt 
and envy. 

It occurred to Léon that his constitution demanded the use 
of some tobacco; and he undid his fingers from Elvira’s in 
order to roll a cigarette. It was gently done, and he took 
care that his indulgence should in no other way disturb his 
wife’s position. But it seemed to catch the eye of the painter’s 
wife with a special significancy. She looked straight before 
her for an instant, and then, with a swift and stealthy move- 
ment, took hold of her husband’s hand below the table. 
Alas! she might have spared herself the dexterity. For the 
poor fellow was so overcome by this caress that he stopped 
with his mouth open in the middle of a word, and by the 
expression of his face plainly declared to all the company 
that his thoughts had been diverted into softer channels. 

Tf it had not been rather amiable, it would have been 
absurdly droll. His wife at once withdrew her touch; but 
it was plain she had to exert some force. Thereupon the 
young man coloured and looked for a moment beautiful. 

Léon and Elvira both observed the by-play, and a shock 
passed from one to the other; for they were inveterate match- 
makers, especially between those who were already married. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” said Léon, suddenly. “TI see no use 
in pretending. Before we came in here we heard sounds 
indicating —if I may so express myself —an imperfect 
harmony.” 

“Sir —” began the man. 

But the woman was beforehand. 

“Tt is quite true,” she said. ‘‘I see no cause to be ashamed. 
If my husband is mad I shall at least do my utmost to pre- 
vent the consequences. Picture to yourself, Monsieur and 
Madame,” she went on, for she passed Stubbs over, “‘that 
this wretched person — a dauber, an incompetent, not fit to 
be a sign-painter — receives this morning an admirable offer 
from an uncle — an uncle of my own, my mother’s brother,, 
and tenderly beloved — of a clerkship with nearly a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, and that he — picture to yourself! 
—he refuses it! Why? For the sake of Art, he says. Look 
at his art, I say —look at it! Is it fit to be seen? Ask 
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him — is it fit to be sold? And it is for this, Monsieur and 
Madame, that he condemns me to the most deplorable exist- 
ence, without luxuries, without comforts, in a vile suburb of 
a country town. O non!” she cried, “non —je ne me tatrar 
pas — c’est plus fort que moi! I take these gentlemen and 
this lady for judges — is this kind? is it decent? is it manly? 
Do I not deserve better at his hands after having married 
him and’ — (a visible hitch) — “done. everything in the 
world to please him?” 

I doubt if there were ever a more embarrassed company at 
a table; everyone looked like a fool; and the husband like 
the biggest. 

“The art of Monsieur, however,” said Elvira, breaking the 
silence, ‘‘is not wanting in distinction.” 

“Tt has this distinction,” said the wife, ‘that nobody will 
buy it.” 

“‘T should have supposed a clerkship —” began Stubbs. 

“Art is Art,” swept in Léon. “I salute Art. It is the 
beautiful, the divine; it is the spirit of the world, and the 
pride of life. But—” And the actor paused. 

““A clerkship —” began Stubbs. 

“Tl tell you what it is,” said the painter. “I am an 
artist, and as this gentleman says, Art is this and the other; 
but of course, if my wife is going to make my life a piece of 
perdition all day long, I prefer to go and drown myself out 
of hand.” 

“Go!” said his wife. ‘‘I should like to see you!” 

“T was going to say,’ resumed Stubbs, “‘that a fellow may 
be a clerk and paint almost as much as he likes. I know a 
fellow in a bank who makes capital water-colour sketches; 
he even sold one for seven-and-six.” . 

To both the women this seemed a plank of safety; each 
hopefully interrogated the countenance of her lord; even 
Elvira, an artist herself! — but indeed there must be some- 
thing permanently mercantile in the female nature. The two 
men exchanged a glance; it was tragic; not otherwise might 
two philosophers salute, as at the end of a laborious life each 
recognised that he was still a mystery to his disciples. 

Léon arose. 
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“‘Art is Art,” he repeated, sadly. ‘“‘It is not water-colour 
sketches, nor practising on a piano. It is a life to be lived.” 

‘And in the meantime people starve!” observed the woman 
of the house. ‘‘If that’s a life, it is not one for me.” 

“T'll tell you what,” burst forth Léon; ‘‘you, Madame, go 
into another room and talk it over with my wife; and I’ll 
stay here and talk it over with your husband. It may come 
to nothing, but let’s try.” 

“T am very willing,” replied the young woman; and she 
proceeded to light a candle. ‘This way, if you please.” 
And she led Elvira upstairs into a bedroom. 

“The fact is,” said she, sitting down, “that my husband 
cannot paint.” 

“No more can mine act,” replied Elvira. 

“T should have thought he could,” returned the other; “he 
seems clever.” 

‘‘He is so, and the best of men besides,”’ said Elvira; “but 
he cannot act.” 

‘At least he is not a sheer humbug like mine; he can at 
least sing.” 

“You mistake Léon,” returned his wife, warmly. ‘‘He 
does not even pretend to sing; he has too fine a taste; he 
does so for a living. And, believe me, neither of the men 
are humbugs. They are people with a mission — which they 
cannot carry out.” 

““Humbug or not,”’ replied the other, ‘‘you came very near 
passing the night in the fields; and, for my part, I live in 
terror of starvation. I should think it was a man’s mission 
to think twice about his wife. But it appears not. Nothing 
is their mission but to play the fool. Oh!” she broke out, 
“is it not something dreary to think of that man of mine? 
Tf he could only do it, who would care? But no— not he 
—no more than I can!” 

_ “Have you any children?” asked Elvira. 

“No; but then I may.” 

“Children change so much,” said Elvira, with a sigh. 

And just then from the room below there flew up a sudden 
snapping chord on the guitar; one followed after another; 
then the voice of Léon joined in; and there was an air being 
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played and sung that stopped the speech of the two women. 
The wife of the painter stood like a person transfixed; Elvira, 
looking into her eyes, could see all manner of beautiful memo- 
ries and kind thoughts that were passing in and out of her 
soul with every note; it was a piece of her youth that went 
before her; a green French plain, the smell of apple-flowers, 
the far and shining ringlets of a river, and the words and 
presence of love. 

“Léon has hit the nail,” thought Elvira to herself, ‘I 
wonder how.” 

The how was plain enough. Léon had asked the painter 
if there were no air connected with courtship and pleasant 
times; and having learned what he wished, and allowed an 
interval to pass, he had soared forth into 

“O mon amante, 
O mon désir, 
Sachons cueillir 
L’heure charmante!” 


“Pardon me, Madame,” said the painter’s wife, ‘your 


husband sings admirably well.” 

‘‘He sings that with some feeling,” replied Elvira, critically, 
although she was a little moved herself, for the song cut both 
ways in the upper chamber; “‘but it is as an actor and not 
as a musician.” 

“‘Life is very sad,” said the other; “‘it so wastes away under 
one’s fingers.” 

“T have not found it so,” replied Elvira. ‘‘I think the 
good parts of it last and grow greater every day.” 

‘Frankly, how would you advise me?” 

“Frankly, I would let my husband do what he wished. 
He is obviously a very loving painter; you have not yet 
tried him as a clerk. And you know — if it were only as 
the possible father of your children — it is as well to keep 
him at his best.” 

“He is an excellent fellow,” said the wife. 


They kept it up till sunrise with music and all manner of 
good-fellowship; and at sunrise, while the sky was still tem- 
perate and clear, they separated on the threshold with a 
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thousand excellent wishes for each other’s welfare. Castel- 
le-Gachis was beginning to send up its smoke against the 
golden East; and the church bell was ringing six. 

“My guitar is a familiar spirit,” said Léon, as he and 
Elvira took the nearest way toward the inn; “it resuscitated 
a Commissary, created an English tourist, and reconciled a 
man and wife.” 

Stubbs, on his part, went off into the morning with reflec- 
tions of his own. 

/ “They are all mad,” thought he, ‘‘all mad — but wonder- 
fully decent.” 


LITTLE SOLDIER? 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


Every Sunday, as soon as they were free, the two little 
soldiers set off. 

On leaving the barracks they turned to the right; went 
through Courbevoie with long quick steps, as though they 
were on a march; then, having left the houses behind them, 
they followed at a calmer gait the bare and dusty high-road 
which leads to Bezons. 

Being little and thin, they looked quite lost in their coats, 
which were too big and too long. The sleeves hung down 
over their hands, and they were much bothered by their 
enormous red breeches, which compelled them to walk wide. 
Under their stiff, high shakos their faces seemed like mere 
nothings — two poor, hollow Breton faces, simple in an almost 
animal simplicity, and with blue eyes which were gentle and 
calm. 

During the walk they never spoke. They went straight 
on, each with the same idea in his head as the other. It 
stood them in place of conversation, for the fact is that just 
inside the little wood near Les Champioux they had found a 
place which reminded them of their own country, and it was 
only there that they felt happy. 

When they came under the trees where the roads from 
Colombes and from Chatou cross, they would take off their 
heavy shakos and wipe their foreheads. 

They always stopped a little while on the Bezons bridge 
to look at the Seine. They would remain there two or three 
minutes, bent double, leaning on the parapet. Or sometimes 
they would gaze out over the great basin of Argenteuil, where 
the skiffs might be seen scudding, with their white, slanted 
sails, recalling perhaps the look of the Breton water, the 


1 From The Odd Number, by Guy de Maupassant. Copyright, 1889, 1917, 
by Harper and Brothers. By permission of the publishers. 
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harbor of Vannes, near which they lived, and the fishing- 
boats standing out across the Morbihan to the open sea. 

As soon as they had crossed the Seine they bought their pro- 
visions from the sausage merchant, the baker, and the seller 
of the wine of the country. A piece of blood-pudding, four 
sous’ worth of bread, and a litre of “‘petit bleu” constituted 
the provisions, which they carried off in their handkerchiefs. 
But after they had left this village they now went very slowly 
forward, and they began to talk. 

In front of them a barren plain strewn with clumps of 
trees led to the wood, to the little wood which had seemed to 
them to resemble the one at Kermarivan. Grain-fields and 
hay-fields bordered the narrow path, which lost itself in this 
young greenness of the crops, and Jean Kerderen would 
always say to Luc le Ganidec: 

“Tt looks just as it does near Plounivon.” 

“Ves; exactly.” 

They went onward, side by side, their spirits suffused with 
vague memories of their own country, filled with awakened 
images — images as naive as the pictures on the colored 
broadsheets which you buy for a penny. And they kept 
recognizing, as it were, now a corner of a field, a hedge, a bit 
of moorland, now a cross-roads, now a granite cross. 

Then, too, they would always stop beside a certain land- 
mark, a great stone, because it looked something like the 
cromlech at Locneuven. 

On arriving at the first clump of trees Luc le Ganidec every 
Sunday cut a switch, a hazel switch, and began gently to 
peel off the bark, thinking meanwhile of the folk there at 
home. 

Jean Kerderen carried the provisions. 

From time to time Luc mentioned a name, or recalled some 
doing of their childhood in a few brief words, which caused 
long thoughts. And their own country, their dear distant 
country, repossessed them little by little, seized upon them, 
and sent to them from afar her shapes, her sounds, her well- 
known prospects, her odors — odors of the green lands where 
the salt sea-air was blowing. 

They were no longer conscious of the exhalations of the 
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Parisian stables on which the earth of the banlieue fattens, 
but of the perfume of the flowering broom, which the salt 
breeze of the open sea plucks and bears away. And the sails 
of the boats, appearing above the river-banks, seemed to them 
the sails of the coasting vessels perceived beyond the great 
plain which extended from their homes to the very margin of 
the waves. 

They went with short steps, Luc le Ganidec and Jean 
Kerderen, content and sad, haunted by a sweet melancholy, 
by the lingering, penetrating sorrow of a caged animal who 
remembers. 

And by the time that Luc had stripped the slender wand 
of its bark they arrived at the corner of the wood where 
every Sunday they took breakfast. 

They found the two bricks which they had hidden in the 
thicket, and they kindled a little fire of branches, over which 
to roast their blood-pudding at the end of a bayonet. 

And when they had breakfasted, eaten their bread to the 
last crumb, and drunk their wine to the last drop, they re- 
mained seated side by side upon the grass, saying nothing, 
their eyes on the distance, their eyelids drooping, their fingers 
crossed as at mass, their red legs stretched out beside the 
poppies of the field. And the leather of their shakos and the 
brass of their buttons glittered in the ardent sun, and made 
the larks, which sang and hovered above their heads, stop 
short. 


About mid-day they began to turn their eyes from time to 
time in the direction of the village of Bezons, because the 
girl with the cow was coming. 

She passed by them every Sunday on her way to milk and 
change the position of her cow—the only cow of this 
district which ever went out of the stable to grass. It 
grazed in a narrow field along the edge of the wood a little 
farther on. 

They soon perceived the girl, the only human being who 
came walking across the land. And they felt themselves re- 
joiced by the brilliant reflections thrown off by her tin milk- 
pail under the flame of the sun. They never talked about 
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her. They were simply glad to see her, without understand- 
ing why. . 

She was a great strong wench with red hair, burned by the 
heat of sunny days, a great sturdy wench of the environs of 
Paris. 

Once, finding them again seated in the same place, she 
said: 

“Good-morning. You two are always here, aren’t you?” 

Luc le Ganidec, the bolder, stammered: 

“Ves; we come to rest.” 

That was all. But the next Sunday she laughed on seeing 
them, laughed with a protecting benevolence and a feminine 
keenness which knew well enough that they were bashful. 
And she asked: 

“What are you doing there? Are you trying to see the 
grass grow?” 

Luc was cheered up by this, and smiled likewise: ‘‘Maybe 
we are.” 

She continued: “Hein! That’s pretty slow work.” 

He answered, still laughing: ‘‘ Well, yes, it is.” 

She went on. But coming back with a milk-pail full of 
milk, she stopped again before them, and said: 

“Would you like a drop? It will taste like home.” 

With her instinctive feeling that they were of the same 
peasant race as she, being herself also far away from home 
perhaps, she had divined and touched the spot. 

They were both touched. Then, with some difficulty, she 
managed to make a little milk run into the neck of the glass 
bottle in which they carried their wine. And Luc drank first, 
with little swallows, stopping every minute to see whether he 
had drunk more than his half. Then he handed the bottle to 
Jean. 

She stood upright before them, her hands on her hips, her 
pail on the ground at her feet, glad at the pleasure which she 
had given. 

Then she departed, shouting: “Allons! Adieu! (Till next 
Sunday!” 

And as long as they could see her at all, they followed with 
their eyes her tall silhouette, which withdrew itself, growing 
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smaller and smaller, and seeming to sink into the verdure of 
the fields. 


When they were leaving the barracks the week after, Jean 
said to Luc: 

““Oughtn’t we to buy her something good?” 

And they remained in great embarrassment before the 
problem of the choice of a delicacy for the girl with the cow. 

Luc was of the opinion that a bit of tripe would be the 
best, but Jean preferred some berlingots, because he was fond 
of sweets. His choice fairly made him enthusiastic, and they 
bought at a grocer’s two sous’ worth of candies white and 
red. 

They ate their breakfast more rapidly than usual, being 
nervous with expectation. 

Jean saw her the first. ‘‘There she is!” said he. Luc con- 
tinued: ‘‘Yes, there she is.”’ 

While yet some distance off she laughed at seeing them. 
She cried: 

“Ts everything going as you like it?” 

They answered together: 

‘‘Are you getting on all right?” 

Then she conversed, talked to them of simple things in 
which they felt an interest — of the weather, of the crops, 
and of her master. 

They were afraid to offer her their candies, which were 
slowly melting away in Jean’s pocket. 

At last Luc grew bold, and murmured: 

“We have brought you something.” 

She demanded, “‘What is it? Tell me!” 

Then Jean, blushing up to his ears, managed to get at the 
little paper cornucopia, and held it out. 

She began to eat the little pieces of sugar, rolling them 
from one cheek to the other. And they made lumps beneath 
her flesh, The two soldiers, seated before her, regarded her 
with emotion and delight. 

Then she went to milk her cow, and once more gave them 
some milk on coming back. 

They thought of her all the week; several times they even 
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spoke of her. The next Sunday she sat down with them for 
a little longer talk; and all three, seated side by side, their 
eyes lost in the distance, clasping their knees with their 
hands, told the small doings, the minute details of their life 
in the villages where they had been born, while over there the 
cow, seeing that the milk-maid had stopped on her way, 
stretched out towards her its heavy head with the dripping 
nostrils, and gave a long low to call her back. 

Soon the girl consented to eat a bit of bread with them and 
drink a mouthful of wine. She often brought them plums in 
her pocket; for the season of plums had come. Her presence 
sharpened the wits of the two little Breton soldiers, and they 
chattered like two birds. 


But, one Tuesday, Luc le Ganidec asked for leave —a 
thing which had never happened before — and he did not 
return until ten o’clock at night. 

Jean racked his brains uneasily for a reason for his comrade’s 
going out in this way. 

The next Thursday Luc, having borrowed ten sous from 
his bed-fellow, again asked and obtained permission to leave 
the barracks for several hours. 

And when he set off with Jean on their Sunday walk his 
manner was very queer, quite restless and quite changed. 
Kerderen did not understand, but he vaguely suspected 
something without divining what it could be. 

They did not say a word to one another until they reached 
their usual stopping-place, where, from their constant sitting 
in the same spot, the grass was quite worn away. And they 
ate their breakfast slowly. Neither of them felt hungry. 

Before long the girl appeared. As on every Sunday, they 
watched her coming. When she was quite near, Luc rose 
and made two steps forward. She put her milk-pail on the 
ground, and kissed him. She kissed him passionately, throw- 
ing her arms about his neck, without noticing Jean, without 
remembering that he was there, without even seeing him. 

And he sat there desperate, he the poor Jean, so desperate 
that he did not understand, his soul quite overwhelmed, his 
heart bursting, not yet expressing it all to himself. 
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Then the girl seated herself beside Luc, and they began to 
chatter. 

Jean did not look at them: he now divined why his comrade 
had gone out twice during the week, and he felt within him a 
burning grief, a kind of wound, that sense of rending which is 
caused by a treason. 

Luc and the girl got up together to go and change the posi- 
tion of the cow. 

Jean followed them with his eyes. He saw them departing 
side by side. The red breeches of his comrade made a bright 
spot on the road. It was Luc who picked up the mallet and 
hammered down the stake to which they tied the beast. 

The girl stooped to milk her, while he stroked the cow’s 
sharp spine with a careless hand. Then they left the milk- 
pail on the grass, and they went deep into the wood. 

Jean saw nothing more but the wall of leaves where they 
had entered; and he felt himself so troubled that if he had 
tried to rise he would certainly have fallen. 

He sat motionless, stupefied by astonishment and suffer- 
ing, by a suffering which was simple but which was deep. He 
wanted to cry, to run away, to hide himself, never to see any- 
body any more. 

Suddenly he saw them issuing from the thicket. They 
returned gently, holding each other’s hands, as in the villages 
do those who are promised. It was Luc who carried the pail. 

They kissed one another again before they separated, and 
the girl went off after having thrown Jean a friendly “good- 
evening” and a smile which was full of meaning. To-day 
she no longer thought of offering him any milk. 

The two little soldiers sat side by side, motionless as usual, 
silent and calm, their placid faces betraying nothing of all 
which troubled their hearts. The sun fell on them. Some- 
times the cow lowed, looking at them from afar. 

At their usual hour they rose to go back. 

Luc cut a switch. Jean carried the empty bottle. He 
returned it to the wine-seller at Bezons. Then they sallied 
out upon the bridge, and, as they did every Sunday, they 
stopped several minutes in the middle to watch the water 
flowing. 
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Jean leaned, leaned more and more, over the iron railing, 
as though he saw in the current something which attracted 
him. Luc said: “Are you trying to drink?” Just as he 
uttered the last word Jean’s head over-balanced his body, 
his legs described a circle in the air, and the little blue and 
red soldier fell in a lump, entered the water, and disappeared. 

Luc, his throat paralyzed with anguish, tried in vain to 
shout. Farther down he saw something stir; then the head 
of his comrade rose to the surface of the river and re-entered 
it as soon. 

Farther still he again perceived a hand, a single hand which 
issued from the stream and then plunged back. That was 
all. 

The barge-men who ran up did not find the body that day. 

Luc returned alone to the barracks, running, his head filled 
with madness; and he told of the accident, with tears in his 
eyes and voice, blowing his nose again and again: ‘‘He leaned 
over.) he... he: leaned: over ¢.....so-far «2 sovtar 
that his head turned a somersault; and... and... so he 
ells ds) treckell | 5:'5\x22? 

He was strangled by emotion, he could say no more. If he 
had only known! 
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To-night God knows what thing shall tide, 
The Earth is racked and faint — 
Expectant, sleepless, open-eyed; 
And we, who from the Earth were made, 
Thrill with our Mother’s pain. 
— In Durance. 


No man will ever know the exact truth of this story; though 
women may sometimes whisper it to one another after a 
dance, when they are putting up their hair for the night and 
comparing lists of victims. A man, of course, cannot assist 
at these functions. So the tale must be told from the out- 
side — in the dark — all wrong. 

Never praise a sister to a sister, in the hope of your compli- 
ments reaching the proper ears, and so preparing the way for 
you later on. Sisters are women first, and sisters afterwards; 
and you will find that you do yourself harm. 

Saumarez knew this when he made up his mind to propose 
to the elder Miss Copleigh. Saumarez was a strange man, 
with few merits so far as men could see, though he was popular 
with women, and carried enough conceit to stock a Viceroy’s 
Council and leave a little over for the Commander-in-Chief’s 
Staff. He was a Civilian. Very many women took an in- 
terest in Saumarez, perhaps because his manner to them was 
offensive. If you hit a pony over the nose at the outset of your 
acquaintance, he may not love you, but he will take a deep 
interest in your movements ever afterwards. The elder Miss 
Copleigh was nice, plump, winning, and pretty. The younger 
was not so pretty, and, from men disregarding the hint set 
forth above, her style was repellent and unattractive. Both 
girls had, practically, the same figure, and there was a strong 
likeness between them in look and voice; though no one could 
doubt for an instant which was the nicer of the two. 


1 From Plain Tales from the Hills. 
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Saumarez made up his mind, as soon as they came into the 
station from Behar, to marry the elder one. At least, we all 
made sure that he would, which comes to the same thing. 
She was two-and-twenty, and he was thirty-three, with pay 
and allowances of nearly fourteen hundred rupees a month. 
So the match, as we arranged it, was in every way a good-one. 
Saumarez was his name, and summary was his nature, as a 
man once said. Having drafted his Resolution, he formed a 
Select Committee of One to sit upon it, and resolved to take 
his time. In our unpleasant slang, the Copleigh girls “hunted 
in couples.” That is to say, you could do nothing with one 
without the other. They were very loving sisters; but their 
mutual affection was sometimes inconvenient. Saumarez 
held the balance-hair true between them, and none but him- 
self could have said to which side his heart inclined; though 
every one guessed. He rode with them a good deal and danced 
with them, but he never succeeded in detaching them from 
each other for any length of time. 

Women said that the two girls kept together through deep 
mistrust, each fearing that the other would steal a march on 
her. But that has nothing to do witha man. Saumarez was 
silent for good or bad, and as business-likely attentive as he 
could be, having due regard to his work and his polo. Be- 
yond doubt both girls were fond of him. 

As the hot weather drew nearer and Saumarez made no 
sign, women said that you could see their trouble in the eyes 
of the girls — that they were looking strained, anxious, and 
irritable. Men are quite blind in these matters unless they 
have more of the woman than the man in their composition, 
in which case it does not matter what they say or think. I 
maintain it was the hot April days that took the colour out 
of the Copleigh girls’ cheeks. They should have been sent 
to the Hills early. No one—man or woman — feels an 
angel when the hot weather is approaching. ‘The younger 
sister grew more cynical, not to say acid, in her ways; and the 
winningness of the elder wore thin. There was effort in it. 

The Station wherein all these things happened was, though 
not a little one, off the line of rail, and suffered through want 
of attention. There were no gardens, or bands or amuse- 
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ments worth speaking of, and it was nearly a day’s journey 
to come into Lahore for a dance. People were grateful for 
small things to interest them. 

About the beginning of May, and just before the final 
exodus of Hill-goers, when the weather was very hot and there 
were not more than twenty people in the Station, Saumarez 
gave a moonlight riding-picnic at an old tomb, six miles away, 
near the bed of the river. It was a “Noah’s Ark” picnic; 
and there was to be the usual arrangement of quarter-mile 
intervals between each couple, on account of the dust. Six 
couples came altogether, including chaperones. Moonlight 
picnics are useful just at the very end of the season, before 
all the girls go away to the Hills. They lead to understand- 
ings, and should be encouraged by chaperones; especially 
those whose girls look sweetest in riding-habits. I knew a 
case once. But that is another story. That picnic was 
called the “Great Pop Picnic,’ because every one knew 
Saumarez would propose then to the eldest Miss Copleigh; 
and, besides his affair, there was another which might possi- 
bly come to happiness. The social atmosphere was heavily 
charged and wanted clearing. 

We met at the parade-ground at ten: the night was fear- 
fully hot. The horses sweated even at walking-pace, but 
anything was better than sitting still in our own dark houses. 
When we moved off under the full moon we were four couples, 
one triplet, and Me. Saumarez rode with the Copleigh girls, 
and I loitered at the tail of the procession wondering with 
whom Saumarez would ride home. Every one was happy 
and contented; but we all felt that things were going to 
happen. We rode slowly; and it was midnight before we 
reached the old tomb, facing the ruined tank, in the decayed 
gardens where we were going to eat and drink. I was late 
in coming up; and, before I went in to the garden, I saw that 
the horizon to the north carried a faint, dun-coloured feather. 
But no one would have thanked me for spoiling so well- 
managed an entertainment as this picnic—and a dust- 
storm, more or less, does no great harm. 

We gathered by the tank. Some one had brought out a 
banjo — which is a most sentimental instrument — and three 
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or four of us sang. You must not laugh at this. Our amuse- 
ments in out-of-the-way Stations are very few indeed. Then 
we talked in groups or together, lying under the trees, with 
the sun-baked roses dropping their petals on our feet, until 
supper was ready. It was a beautiful supper, as cold and as 
iced as you could wish; and we stayed long over it. 

I had felt that the air was growing hotter and hotter; but 
nobody seemed to notice it until the moon went out and a 
burning hot wind began lashing the orange-trees with a 
sound like the noise of the sea. Before we knew where we 
were, the dust-storm was on us and everything was roaring, 
whirling darkness. The supper-table was blown bodily into 
the tank. We were afraid of staying anywhere near the old 
tomb for fear it might fall down. So we felt our way to the 
orange-trees where the horses were picketed and waited for 
the storm to blow over. Then the little remaining light 
vanished, and you could not see your hand before your face. 
The air was heavy with dust and sand from the bed of the 
river, that filled boots and pockets and drifted down necks 
and coated eyebrows and moustaches. We all huddled to- 
gether close to the trembling horses, with the thunder chat- 
tering overhead, and the lightning spurting like water from a 
sluice, all ways at once. ‘There was no danger, of course, 
unless the horses broke loose. I was standing with my head 
downwind and my hands over my mouth, hearing the trees 
thrashing each other. I could not see who was next me till 
the flashes came. Then I found that I was packed near 
Saumarez and the eldest Miss Copleigh, with my own horse 
just in front of me. I recognised the eldest Miss Copleigh, 
because she had a puggree round her helmet, and the younger 
had not. All the electricity in the air had gone into my body 
and I was quivering and tingling from head to foot — ex- 
actly as a corn shoots and tingles before rain. It was a grand 
storm. The wind seemed to be picking up the earth and 
pitching it to leeward in great heaps; and the heat beat up 
from the ground like the heat of the Day of Judgment. 

The storm lulled slightly after the first half-hour, and I 
heard a despairing little voice close to my ear, saying to itself, 
quietly and softly, as if some lost soul were flying about with 
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the wind, ‘“‘O my God!” Then the younger Miss Copleigh 
stumbled into my arms, saying, “‘Where is my horse? Get 
my horse. I want to go home. I want to go home. Take 
me home.” 

I thought that the lightning and the black darkness had 
frightened her; so I said there was no danger, but she must 
wait till the storm blew over. She answered, “‘It is not that! 
I want to go home! Oh, take me away from here!” 

I said that she could not go till the light came; but I felt 
her brush past me and go away. It was too dark to see where. 
Then the whole sky was split open with one tremendous flash, 
as if the end of the world were coming, and all the women 
shrieked. 

Almost directly after this, I felt a man’s hand on my 
shoulder and heard Saumarez bellowing in my ear. Through 
the rattling of the trees and the howling of the wind, I did 
not catch his words at once, but at last I heard him say, 
“‘T’ve proposed to the wrong one! What shall I do?” Sau- 
marez had no occasion to make this confidence tome. I was 
never a friend of his, nor am I now; but I fancy neither of us 
were ourselves just then. He was shaking as he stood with 
excitement, and I was feeling queer all over with the elec- 
tricity. I could not think of anything to say except, ‘‘ More 
fool you for proposing in a dust-storm.” But I did not see 
how that would improve the mistake. 

Then he shouted, ‘‘Where’s Edith — Edith Copleigh?”’ 
Edith was the younger sister. I answered out of my aston- 
ishment, “‘What do you want with her?” For the next two 
minutes, he and I were shouting at each other like maniacs, — 
he vowing that it was the younger sister he had meant to 
propose to all along, and I telling him till my throat was 
hoarse that he must have made a mistake! I cannot account 
for this except, again, by the fact that we were neither of us 
ourselves. Everything seemed to me like a bad dream — 
from the stamping of the horses in the darkness to Saumarez 
telling me the story of his loving Edith Copleigh from the 
first. He was still clawing my shoulder and begging me to 
tell him where Edith Copleigh was, when another lull came 
and brought light with it, and we saw the dust-cloud forming 
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on the plain in front of us. So we knew the worst was over. 
The moon was low down, and there was just the glimmer of 
the false dawn that comes about an hour before the real one. 
But the light was very faint, and the dun cloud roared like a 
bull. I wondered where Edith Copleigh had gone; and as I 
was wondering I saw three things together: First, Maud 
Copleigh’s face come smiling out of the darkness and move 
towards Saumarez who was standing by me. I heard the 
girl whisper, “‘George,”’ and slide her arm through the arm 
that was not clawing my shoulder, and I saw that look on her 
face which only comes once or twice in a lifetime — when a 
woman is perfectly happy and the air is full of trumpets and 
gorgeously coloured fire and the Earth turns into cloud be- 
cause she loves and is loved. At the same time, I saw Sau- 
marez’s face as he heard Maud Copleigh’s voice, and fifty 
yards away from the clump of orange-trees, I saw a brown 
holland habit getting upon a horse. 

It must have been my state of over-excitement that made 
me so ready to meddle with what did not concern me. Sau- 
marez was moving off to the habit; but I pushed him back 
and said, ‘‘Stop here and explain. Ill fetch her back!” 
And I ran out to get at my own horse. I had a perfectly 
unnecessary notion that everything must be done decently 
and in order, and that Saumarez’s first care was to wipe the 
happy look out of Maud Copleigh’s face. All the time I was 
linking up the curb-chain I wondered how he would do it. 

T cantered after Edith Copleigh, thinking to bring her back 
slowly on some pretence or another. But she galloped away 
as soon as she saw me, and I was forced to ride after her in 
earnest. She called back over her shoulder — ‘‘Go away! 
I’m going home. Oh, go away!” two or three times; but my 
business was to catch her first, and argue later. The ride 
fitted in with the rest of the evil dream. The ground was 
very rough, and now and again we rushed through the whirl- 
ing, choking ‘‘dust-devils” in the skirts of the flying storm. 
There was a burning hot wind blowing that brought up a 
stench of stale brick-kilns with it; and through the half light 
and through the dust-devils, across that desolate plain, 
flickered the brown holland habit on the gray horse. She 
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headed for the Station at first. Then she wheeled round and 
set off for the river through beds of burnt-down jungle-grass, 
bad even to ride pig over. In cold blood I should never have 
dreamed of going over such a country at night, but it seemed 
quite right and natural with the lightning crackling overhead, 
and a reek like the smell of the Pit in my nostrils. I rode 
and shouted, and she bent forward and lashed her horse, and 
the aftermath of the dust-storm came up, and caught us 
both, and drove us downwind like pieces of paper. 

T don’t know how far we rode; but the drumming of the 
horse-hoofs and the roar of the wind and the race of the faint 
blood-red moon through the yellow mist seemed to have gone 
on for years and years, and I was literally drenched with 
sweat from my helmet to my gaiters when the gray stumbled, 
recovered himself and pulled up dead lame. My brute was 
used up altogether. Edith Copleigh was bareheaded, plas- 
tered with dust, and crying bitterly. ‘“‘Why can’t you let me 
alone?”’ she said. ‘‘I only wanted to get away and go home. 
Oh, please let me go!” 

“You have got to come back with me, Miss Copleigh. 
Saumarez has something to say to you.” 

It was a foolish way of putting it; but I hardly knew Miss 
Copleigh, and, though I was playing Providence at the cost 
of my horse, I could not tell her in as many words what 
Saumarez had told me. I thought he could do that better 
himself. All her pretence about being tired and wanting to 
go home broke down, and she rocked herself to and fro in the 
saddle as she sobbed, and the hot wind blew her black hair 
to leeward. I am not going to repeat what she said, because 
she was utterly unstrung. 

This was the cynical Miss Copleigh, and I, almost an utter 
stranger to her, was trying to tell her that Saumarez loved 
her and she was to come back to hear him say so. I believe 
I made myself understood, for she gathered the gray together 
and made him hobble somehow, and we set off for the tomb, 
while the storm went thundering down to Umballa and a 
few big drops of warm rain fell. I found out that she had 
been standing close to Saumarez when he proposed to her 
sister, and had wanted to go home to cry in peace, as an Eng- 
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lish girl should. She dabbed her eyes with her pocket-hand- 
kerchief as we went along, and babbled to me out of sheer 
lightness of heart and hysteria. That was perfectly un- 
natural; and yet, it seemed all right at the time and in the 
place. All the world was only the two Copleigh girls, Sau- 
marez and I, ringed in with the lightning and the dark; and 
the guidance of this misguided world seemed to lie in my 
hands. 

When we returned to the tomb in the deep dead stillness 
that followed the storm, the dawn was just breaking and 
nobody had gone away. They were waiting for our return. 
Saumarez most of all. His face was white and drawn. As 
Miss Copleigh and I limped up, he came forward to meet us, 
and, when he helped her down from her saddle, he kissed her 
before all the picnic. It was like a scene in a theatre, and the 
likeness was heightened by all the dust-white, ghostly looking 
men and women under the orange-trees clapping their hands 
—as if they were watching a play — at Saumarez’s choice. 
T never knew anything so un-English in my life. 

Lastly, Saumarez said we must all go home or the Station 
would come out to look for us, and would I be good enough to 
ride home with Maud Copleigh? Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure, I said. 

So we formed up, six couples in all, and went back two by 
two; Saumarez walking at the side of Edith Copleigh, who 
was riding his horse. Maud Copleigh did not talk to me at 
any length. : 

The air was cleared; and, little by little, as the sun rose, I 
felt we were all dropping back again into ordinary men and 
women, and that the “Great Pop Picnic” was a thing alto- 
gether apart and out of the world — never to happen again. 
It had gone with the dust-storm and the tingle in the hot 
air. 

I felt tired and limp, and a good deal ashamed of myself as 
I went in for a bath and some sleep. 

There is a woman’s version of this story, but it will never 

be written . . . unless Maud Copleigh cares to try. 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF SMITH! 
H. C. BUNNER 


WHEN the little seamstress had climbed to her room in the 
story over the top story of the great brick tenement house 
in which she lived, she was quite tired out. If you do not 
understand what a story over a top story is, you must re- 
member that there are no limits to human greed, and hardly 
any to the height of tenement houses. When the man who 
owned that seven-story tenement found that he could rent 
another floor, he found no difficulty in persuading the guar- 
dians of our building laws to let him clap another story on 
the roof, like a cabin on the deck of a ship; and in the south- 
easterly of the four apartments on this floor the little seam- 
stress lived. You could just see the top of her window from 
the street — the huge cornice that had capped the original 
front, and that served as her window-sill now, quite hid all 
the lower part of the story on top of the top story. 

The little seamstress was scarcely thirty years old, but she 
was such an old-fashioned little body in so many of her looks 
and ways that I had almost spelled her sempstress, after the 
fashion of our grandmothers. She had been a comely body, 
too; and would have been still, if she had not been thin and 
pale and anxious-eyed. 

She was tired out to-night because she had been working 
hard all day for a lady who lived far up in the ‘‘New Wards” 
beyond Harlem River, and after the long journey home, she 
had to climb seven flights of tenement-house stairs. She 
was too tired, both in body and in mind, to cook the two little 
chops she had brought home. She would save them for 
breakfast, she thought. So she made herself a cup of tea on 
the miniature stove, and ate a slice of dry bread with it. It 
was too much trouble to make toast. 

1 From The Stories of H. C. Bunner. Copyright, 1890, 1896, by Alice 


Larned Bunner. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. By permission of the 
publishers. 
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But after dinner she watered her flowers.. She was never 
too tired for that; and the six pots of geraniums that caught 
the south sun on top of the cornice did their best to repay her. 
Then she sat down in her rocking-chair by the window and 
looked out. Her eyry was high above all the other buildings, 
and she could look across some low roofs opposite, and see 
the further end of Tompkins Square, with its sparse Spring 
green showing faintly through the dusk. The eternal roar 
of the city floated up to her and vaguely troubled her. She 
was a country girl, and although she had lived for ten years 
in New York, she had never grown used to that ceaseless 
murmur. To-night she felt the languor of the new season as 
well as the heaviness of physical exhaustion. She was almost 
too tired to go to bed. 

She thought of the hard day done and the hard day to be ~ 
begun after the night spent on the hard little bed. She thought 
of the peaceful days in the country, when she taught school 
in the Massachusetts village where she was born. She 
thought of a hundred small slights that she had to bear from 
people better fed than bred. She thought of the sweet green 
fields that she rarely saw nowadays. She thought of the long 
journey forth and back that must begin and end her morrow’s 
work, and she wondered if her employer would think to offer 
to pay her fare. Then she pulled herself together. She must 
think of more agreeable things, or she could not sleep. 
And as the only agreeable things she had to think about 
were her flowers, she looked at the garden on top of the 
cornice. 

A peculiar gritting noise made her look down, and she saw 
a cylindrical object that glittered in the twilight, advancing 
in an irregular and uncertain manner toward her flower-pots. 
Looking closer, she saw that it was a pewter beer-mug, which 
somebody in the next apartment was pushing with a two- 
foot rule. On top of the beer-mug was a piece of paper, 
and on this paper was written, in a sprawling, half-formed 
hand: 

porter 
pleas excuse the libberty And 
drink it 
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The seamstress started up in terror, and shut the window. 
She remembered that there was a man in the next apartment. 
She had seen him on the stairs, on Sundays. He seemed a 
grave, decent person; but—he must be drunk. She sat 
down on her bed, all a-tremble. Then she reasoned with 
herself. ‘The man was drunk, that was all. He probably 
would not annoy her further. And if he did, she had only to 
retreat to Mrs. Mulvaney’s apartment in the rear, and Mr. 
Mulvaney, who was a highly respectable man and worked in 
a boiler-shop, would protect her. So, being a poor woman 
who had already had occasion to excuse — and refuse — two 
or three “‘libberties” of like sort, she made up her mind to go 
to bed like a reasonable seamstress, and she did. She was 
rewarded, for when her light was out, she could see in the 
moonlight that the two-foot rule appeared again, with one 
joint bent back, hitched itself into the mug-handle, and with 
drew the mug. 

The next day was a hard one for the little seamstress, and 
she hardly thought of the affair of the night before until the 
same hour had come around again, and she sat once more by 
her window. Then she smiled at the remembrance. ‘‘Poor 
fellow,” she said in her charitable heart, ‘‘I’ve no doubt he’s 
awfully ashamed of it now. Perhaps he was never tipsy 
before. Perhaps he didn’t know there was a lone woman in 
here to be frightened.” 

Just then she heard a gritting sound. She looked down. 
The pewter pot was in front of her, and the two-foot rule was 
slowly retiring. On the pot was a piece of paper, and on the 
paper was: 

porter 
good for the helth 
it makes meet 


This time the little seamstress shut her window with a bang 
of indignation. ‘The color rose to her pale cheeks. She 
thought that she would go down to see the janitor at once. 
Then she remembered the seven flights of stairs; and she re- 
solved to see the janitor in the morning. Then she went to 
bed and saw the mug drawn back just as it had been drawn 
back the night before. 
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The morning came, but, somehow, the seamstress did not 
care to complain to the janitor. She hated to make trouble 
—and the janitor might think — and — and — well, if the 
wretch did it again she would speak to him herself, and that 
would settle it. 

And so, on the next night, which was a Thursday, the little 
seamstress sat down by her window, resolved to settle the 
matter. And she had not sat there long, rocking in the creak- 
ing little rocking-chair which she had brought with her from 
her old home, when the pewter pot hove in sight, with a piece 
of paper on the top. 

This time the legend read: 

Perhaps you are afrade i will 
adress you 
4 am not that kind 


The seamstress did not quite know whether to laugh or to 
cry. But she felt that the time had come for speech. She 
leaned out of her window and addressed the twilight heaven. 

“Mr. — Mr. — sir —I—will you please put your head 
out of the window so that I can speak to you?” 

The silence of the other room was undisturbed. The seam- 
stress drew back, blushing. But before she could nerve her- 
self for another attack, a piece of paper appeared on the end of 
the two-foot rule. 

when i Say a thing t 
mene it 

4 have Sed i would not 
Adress you and i 
Will not 


What was the little seamstress to do? She stood by the 
window and thought hard about it. Should she complain 
to the janitor? But the creature was perfectly respectful. 
No doubt he meant to be kind. He certainly was kind, to 
waste these pots of porter on her. She remembered the last 
time — and the first — that she had drunk porter. It was 
at home, when she was a young girl, after she had had the 
diphtheria. She remembered how good it was, and how it had 
given her back her strength. And without one thought of 
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what she was doing, she lifted the pot of porter and took one 
little reminiscent sip — two little reminiscent sips — and 
became aware of her utter fall and defeat. She blushed now 
as she had never blushed before, put the pot down, closed the 
window, and fled to her bed like a deer to the woods. 

_ And when the porter arrived the next night, bearing the 
simple appeal: 

Dont be afrade of it 

drink it all 


the little seamstress arose and grasped the pot firmly by the 
handle, and poured its contents over the earth around her 
largest geranium. She poured the contents out to the last 
drop, and then she dropped the pot, and ran back and sat on 
her bed and cried, with her face hid in her hands. 

“Now,” she said to herself, ‘“you’ve done it! And you’re 
just as nasty and hard-hearted and suspicious and mean as — 
as pusley!” 

And she wept to think of her hardness of heart. ‘‘He will 
never give me a chance to say I am sorry,” she thought. And, 
really, she might have spoken kindly to the poor man, and 
told him that she was much obliged to him, but that he really 
mustn’t ask her to drink porter with him. 

‘But it’s all over and done now,” she said to herself as she 
sat at her window on Saturday night. And then she looked 
at the cornice, and saw the faithful little pewter pot traveling 
slowly toward her. 

She was conquered. This act of Christian forbearance was 
too much for her kindly spirit. She read the inscription on 
the paper: 

porter is good for Flours 
but better for Fokes 


and she lifted the pot to her lips, which were not half so red 
as her cheeks, and took a good, hearty, grateful draught. 

She sipped in thoughtful silence after this first plunge, and 
presently she was surprised to find the bottom of the pot in 
full view. 

On the table at her side a few pearl buttons were screwed 
up in a bit of white paper. She untwisted the paper and 
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smoothed it out, and wrote in a tremulous hand — she could 
write a very neat hand — 
Thanks. 


This she laid on the top of the pot, and in a moment the 
bent two-foot rule appeared and drew the mail-carriage home. 
Then she sat still, enjoying the warm glow of the porter, 
which seemed to have permeated her entire being with a heat 
that was not at all like the unpleasant and oppressive heat of 
the atmosphere, an atmosphere heavy with the Spring damp. 
A gritting on the tin aroused her. A piece of paper lay under 
her eyes. 

fine groing weather 
Smith 
it said. 

Now it is unlikely that in the whole round and range of con- 
versational commonplaces there was one other greeting that 
could have induced the seamstress to continue the exchange 
of communications. But this simple and homely phrase 
touched her country heart. What did ‘“‘groing weather” 
matter to the toilers in this waste of brick and mortar? This 
stranger must be, like herself, a country-bred soul, longing 
for the new green and the upturned brown mould of the ~ 
country fields. She took up the paper, and wrote under the 
first message: 

Fine 

But that seemed curt; for, she added: ‘‘for” what? She 
did not know. At last in desperation she put down potatos. 
The piece of paper was withdrawn and came back with an 
addition: 

Too mist for potatos. 

And when the little seamstress had read this, and grasped 
the fact that m-i-s-t represented the writer’s pronunciation 
of “moist,” she laughed softly to herself. A man whose 
mind, at such a time, was seriously bent upon potatos, was 
not a man to be feared. She found a half-sheet of note- 
paper, and wrote: 


I lived in a small village before I came to New York, but I am afraid 
I do not know much about farming. Are you a farmer? 
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The answer came: 
have ben most Every thing 


farmed a Spel in Maine 
Smith 


As she read this, the seamstress heard a church clock strike 
nine. 

“Bless me, is it so late?” she cried, and she hurriedly 
penciled Good Night, thrust the paper out, and closed the 
window. But a few minutes later, passing by, she saw yet 
another bit of paper on the cornice, fluttering in the eve- 
ning breeze. It said only good nite, and after a moment’s 
hesitation, the little seamstress took it in and gave it 
shelter. 


After this, they were the best of friends. Every evening 
the pot appeared, and while the seamstress drank from it at 
her window, Mr. Smith drank from its twin at his; and notes 
were exchanged as rapidly as Mr. Smith’s early education 
permitted. They told each other their histories, and Mr. 
Smith’s was one of travel and variety, which he seemed to 
consider quite a matter of course. He had followed the sea, 
he had farmed, he had been a logger and a hunter in the 
Maine woods. Now he was foreman of an East River lumber 
yard, and he was prospering. In a year or two he would have 
enough laid by to go home to Bucksport and buy a share in 
a ship-building business. All this dribbled out in the course 
of a jerky but variegated correspondence, in which auto- 
biographic details were mixed with reflections, moral and 
philosophical. 

A few samples will give an idea of Mr. Smith’s style: 


i was one trip to van demens 
land 


To which the seamstress replied: 
It must have been very interesting. 


But Mr. Smith disposed of this subject very briefly: 


it wornt 
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Further he vouchsafed: 


4 seen a chinese cook in 
hong kong could cook flapjacks 
like your Mother 


a mishnery that sells Rum 
is the menest of Gods crechers 


a bulfite is not what it is 
cract up to Be 


the dagos are wussen the 
brutes 


iam 6134 
but my Father was 6 foot 4 


The seamstress had taught school one Winter, and she could 
not refrain from making an attempt to reform Mr. Smith’s 
orthography. One evening, in answer to this communication: 
4 killd a Bare in Maine 600 
lbs waight 

she wrote: 
Tsw’t it generally spelled Bear? 


but she gave up the attempt when he responded: 


a bare is a mene animle any 
way you spel him 


The Spring wore on, and the Summer came, and still the 
evening drink and the evening correspondence brightened 
the close of each day for the little seamstress. And the 
draught of porter put her to sleep each night, giving her a 
calmer rest than she had ever known during her stay in the 
noisy city; and it began, moreover, to make a little “meet” 
for her. And then the thought that she was going to have an 
hour of pleasant: companionship somehow gave her courage 
to cook and eat her little dinner, however tired she was. The 
seamstress’s cheeks began to blossom with the June roses. 

And all this time Mr. Smith kept his vow of silence un- 
broken, though the seamstress sometimes tempted him with 
little ejaculations and exclamations to which he might have 
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responded. He was silent and invisible. Only the smoke of 
his pipe, and the clink of his mug as he set it down on the 
cornice, told her that a living, material Smith was her corre- 
spondent. They never met on the stairs, for their hours of 
coming and going did not coincide. Once or twice they 
passed each other in the street — but Mr. Smith looked 
straight ahead of him, about a foot over her head. The little 
seamstress thought he was a very fine-looking man, with his 
six feet one and three-quarters and his thick brown beard. 
Most people would have called him plain. 

Once she spoke to him. She was coming home one Summer 
evening, and a gang of corner-loafers stopped her and de- 
manded money to buy beer, as is their custom. Before she 
had time to be frightened, Mr. Smith appeared — whence, 
she knew not — scattered the gang like chaff, and, collaring 
two of the human hyenas, kicked them, with deliberate, 
ponderous, alternate kicks, until they writhed in ineffable 
agony. When he let them crawl away, she turned to him 
and thanked him warmly, looking very pretty now, with the 
color in her cheeks. But Mr. Smith answered no word. He 
stared over her head, grew red in the face, fidgeted nervously, 
but held his peace until his eyes fell on a rotund Teuton, 
passing by. 

“Say, Dutchy!” he roared. 

The, German stood aghast. 

“T ain’t got nothing to write with!” thundered Mr. Smith, 
looking him in the eye. And then the man of his word passed 
on his way. 

And so the Summer went on, and the two correspondents 
chatted silently from window to window, hid from sight of 
all the world below by the friendly cornice. And they looked 
out over the roof, and saw the green of Tompkins Square 
grow darker and dustier as the months went on. 

Mr. Smith was given to Sunday trips into the suburbs, 
and he never came back without a bunch of daisies or black- 
eyed Susans or, later, asters or golden-rod for the little seam- 
stress. Sometimes, with a sagacity rare in his sex, he brought 
her a whole plant, with fresh loam for potting. 

He gave her also a reel in a bottle, which, he wrote, he had 
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““maid”’ himself, and some coral, and a dried flying-fish, that 
was somewhat fearful to look upon, with its sword-like fins 
and its hollow eyes. At first, she could not go to sleep with 
that flying-fish hanging on the wall. 

But he surprised the little seamstress very much one cool 
September evening, when he shoved this letter along the 
cornice: 


The little seamstress gazed at this letter a long time. Per- 
haps she was wondering in what Ready Letter-Writer of the 
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last century Mr. Smith had found his form. Perhaps she 
was amazed at the results of his first attempt at punctuation. 
Perhaps she was thinking of something else, for there were 
tears in her eyes and a smile on her small mouth. 

But it must have been a long time, and Mr. Smith must 
have grown nervous, for presently another communication 
came along the line where the top of the cornice was worn 
smooth. It read: 


If not understood will you 
mary me 


The little seamstress seized a piece of paper and wrote: 
If I say Yes, will you speak to me? 


Then she rose and passed it out to him, leaning out of the 
window, and their faces met. 


A VILLAGE SINGER! 
MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


THE trees were in full leaf, a heavy south wind was blowing, 
and there was a loud murmur among the new leaves. The 
people noticed it, for it was the first time that year that the 
trees had so murmured in the wind. The spring had come 
with a rush during the last few days. 

The murmur of the trees sounded loud in the village church, 
where the people sat waiting for the service to begin. The 
windows were open; it was a very warm Sunday for May. 

The church was already filled with this soft sylvan music — 
the tender harmony of the leaves and the south wind, and 
the sweet, desultory whistles of birds — when the choir arose 
and began to sing. 

In the centre of the row of women singers stood Alma Way. 
All the people stared at her, and turned their ears critically. 
She was the new leading soprano. Candace Whitcomb, the 
old one, who had sung in the choir for forty years, had lately 
been given her dismissal. The audience considered that her 
voice had grown too cracked and uncertain on the upper 
notes. There had been much complaint, and after long de- 
liberation the church-officers had made known their decision 
as mildly as possible to the old singer. She had sung for the 
last time the Sunday before, and Alma Way had been en- 
gaged to take her place. With the exception of the organist, 
the leading soprano was the only paid musician in the large 
choir. The salary was very modest, still the village people 
considered it large for a young woman. Alma was from the 
adjoining village of East Derby; she had quite a local reputa- 
tion as a singer. 

Now she fixed her large solemn blue eyes; her long, delicate 
face, which had been pretty, turned paler; the blue flowers 

1 From A New England Nun and Other Stories. Copyright, 1891, by Harper 


& Brothers. Copyright, r919, by Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. By per- 
mission of the publishers. 
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on her bonnet trembled; her little thin gloved hands, clutch- 
ing the singing-book, shook perceptibly; but she sang out 
bravely. That most formidable mountain-height of the 
world, self-distrust and timidity, arose before her, but her 
nerves were braced for its ascent. In the midst of the hymn 
she had a solo; her voice rang out piercingly sweet; the peo- 
ple nodded admiringly at each other; but suddenly there was 
a stir; all the faces turned toward the windows on the south 
side of the church. Above the din of the wind and the birds, 
above Alma Way’s sweetly straining tones, arose another 
female voice, singing another hymn to another tune. 

“Tt’s her,’’ the women whispered to each other; they were 
half aghast, half smiling. 

Candace Whitcomb’s cottage stood close to the south side 
of the church. She was playing on her parlor organ, and 
singing, to drown out the voice of her rival. 

Alma caught her breath; she almost stopped; the hymn- 
book waved like a fan; then she went on. But the long husky 
drone of the parlor organ and the shrill clamor of the other 
voice seemed louder than anything else. 

When the hymn was finished, Alma sat down. She felt 
faint; the woman next her slipped a peppermint into her. 
hand. ‘It ain’t worth minding,” she whispered, vigorously. 
Alma tried to smile; down in the audience a young man was 
watching her with a kind of fierce pity. 

In the last hymn Alma had another solo. Again the parlor 
organ droned above the carefully delicate accompaniment 
of the church organ, and again Candace Whitcomb’s voice 
clamored forth in another tune. 

After the benediction, the other singers pressed around 
Alma. She did not say much in return for their expressions 
of indignation and sympathy. She wiped her eyes furtively 
once or twice, and tried to smile. William Emmons, the 
choir leader, elderly, stout, and smooth-faced, stood over 
her, and raised his voice. He was the old musical dignitary 
of the village, the leader of the choral club and the singing- 
schools. ‘A most outrageous proceeding,” he said. People 
had coupled his name with Candace Whitcomb’s. The old 
bachelor tenor and old maiden soprano had been wont to 
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walk together to her home next door after the Saturday night 
rehearsals, and they had sung duets to the parlor organ. 
People had watched sharply her old face, on which the blushes 
of youth sat pitifully, when William Emmons entered the 
singing-seats. They wondered if he would ever ask her to 
marry him. 

And now he said further to Alma Way that Candace Whit- 
comb’s voice had failed utterly of late, that she sang shock- 
ingly, and ought to have had sense enough to know it. 


When Alma went down into the audience-room, in the 
midst of the chattering singers, who seemed to have descended, 
like birds, from song flights to chirps, the minister approached 
her. He had been waiting to speak to her. He was a steady- 
faced, fleshy old man, who had preached from that one pulpit 
over forty years. He told Alma, in his slow way, how much 
he regretted the annoyance to which she had been subjected, 
and intimated that he would endeavor to prevent a recur- 
rence of it. ‘‘Miss Whitcomb — must be — reasoned with,” 
said he; he had a slight hesitation of speech, not an impedi- 
ment. It was as if his thoughts did not slide readily into his 
words, although both were present. He walked down the 
aisle with Alma, and bade her good-morning when he saw 
Wilson Ford waiting for her in the doorway. Everybody 
knew that Wilson Ford and Alma were lovers; they had been 
for the last ten years. 

Alma colored softly, and made a little imperceptible motion 
with her head; her silk dress and the lace on her mantle 
fluttered, but she did not speak. Neither did Wilson, al- 
though they had not met before that day. They did not 
look at each other’s faces — they seemed to see each other 
without that — and they walked along side by side. 

They reached the gate before Candace Whitcomb’s little 
house. Wilson looked past the front yard, full of pink and 
white spikes on flowering bushes, at the lace-curtained win- 
dows; a thin white profile, stiffly inclined, apparently over a 
book, was visible at one of them. Wilson gave his head a 
shake. He was a stout man, with features so strong that 
they overcame his flesh. ‘I’m going up home with you, 
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Alma,” said he; “‘and then — I’m just coming back, to give 
Aunt Candace one blowing up.” 

“Oh, don’t, Wilson.” 

“Ves, I shall. If you want to stand this kind of a thing 
you may; I sha’n’t.” 

“There’s no need of your talking to her. Mr. Pollard’s 
going to.” 

“Did he say he was?” 

“Ves. I think he’s going in before the afternoon meeting, 
from what he said.” 

“Well, there’s one thing about it, if she does that thing 
again this afternoon, I’ll go in there and break that old organ 
up into kindling-wood.” Wilson set his mouth hard, and 
shook his head again. 

Alma gave little side glances up at him, her tone was dep- 
recatory, but her face was full of soft smiles. “I suppose 
she does feel dreadfully about it,” said she. “TI can’t help 
feeling kind of guilty, taking her place.” 

“‘T don’t see how you’re to blame. It’s outrageous, her 
acting so.”’ 

“The choir gave her a photograph album last week, didn’t 
they?” 

“Ves. They went there last Thursday night, and gave her 
an album and a surprise-party. She ought to behave herself.” 

‘‘Well, she’s sung there so long, I suppose it must be dread- 
ful hard for her to give it up.” 

Other people going home from church were very near Wilson 
and Alma. She spoke softly that they might not hear; he 
did not lower his voice in the least. Presently Alma stopped 
before a gate. 

‘What are you stopping here for?”’ asked Wilson. 

“Minnie Lansing wanted me to come and stay with her 
this noon.” 

““You’re going home with me.” 

“Tm afraid [ll put your mother out.” 

“Put mother out! I told her you were coming, this morn- 
ing. She’s got all ready for you. Come along; don’t stand 
here.” 

He did not tell Alma of the pugnacious spirit with which 
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his mother had received the announcement of her coming, 
and how she had stayed at home to prepare the dinner, and 
make a parade of her hard work and her injury. 

Wilson’s mother was the reason why he did not marry 
Alma. He would not take his wife home to live with her, and 
was unable to support separate establishments. Alma was 
willing enough to be married and put up with Wilson’s mother, 
but she did not complain of his decision. Her delicate blond 
features grew sharper, and her blue eyes more hollow. She 
had had a certain fine prettiness, but now she was losing it, 
and beginning to look old, and there was a prim, angular, 
old maiden carriage about her narrow shoulders. 

Wilson never noticed it, and never thought of Alma as not 
possessed of eternal youth, or capable of losing or regretting it. 

“Come along, Alma,” said he; and she followed meekly 
after him down the street. 

Soon after they passed Candace Whitcomb’s house, the 
minister went up the front walk and rang the bell. The pale 
profile at the window had never stirred as he opened the gate 
and came up the walk. However, the door was promptly 
opened, in response to his ring. ‘‘Good-morning, Miss Whit- 
comb,” said the minister. 

“‘Good-morning.” Candace gave a sweeping toss of her 
head as she spoke. There was a fierce upward curl to her 
thin nostrils and her lips, as if she scented an adversary. Her 
black eyes had two tiny cold sparks of fury in them, like an 
enraged bird’s. She did not ask the minister to enter, but 
he stepped lumberingly into the entry, and she retreated 
rather than led the way into her little parlor. He settled 
into the great rocking-chair and wiped his face. Candace sat 
down again in her old place by the window. She was a tall 
woman, but very slender and full of pliable motions, like a 
blade of grass. 

“It’s a — very pleasant day,” said the minister. 

Candace made no reply. She sat still, with her head 
drooping. The wind stirred the looped lace-curtains; a tall 
rose-tree outside the window waved; soft shadows floated 
through the room. Candace’s parlor organ stood in front of 
an open window that faced the church; on the corner was a 
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pitcher with a bunch of white lilacs. The whole room was 
scented with them. Presently the minister looked over at 
them and sniffed pleasantly. 

“You have — some beautiful — lilacs there.” 

Candace did not speak. Every line of her slender figure 
looked flexible, but it was a flexibility more resistant than 
rigor. 

The minister looked at her. He filled up the great rocking- 
chair; his arms in his shiny black coat-sleeves rested squarely 
and comfortably upon the hair-cloth arms of the chair. 

“Well, Miss Whitcomb, I suppose I — may as well come 
to — the point. There was — a little — matter I wished to 
speak to you about. I don’t suppose you were — at least I 
_ can’t suppose you were — aware of it, but — this morning, 
during the singing by the choir, you played and — sung a 
little too— loud. That is, with — the windows open. It 
— disturbed us —a little. I hope you won’t feel hurt — 
my dear Miss Candace, but I knew you would rather I would 
speak of it, for I knew — you would be more disturbed than 
anybody else at the idea of such a thing.” 

Candace did not raise her eyes; she looked as if his words 
might sway her through the window. ‘“‘I ain’t disturbed at 
it,” said she. ‘‘I did it on purpose; I meant to.” 

The minister looked at her. 

“You needn’t look at me. I know jest what I’m about. 
I sung the way I did on purpose, an’ I’m goin’ to do it again, 
an’ I’d like to see you stop me. I guess I’ve got a right to 
set down to my own organ, an’ sing a psalm tune on a Sab- 
bath day, ’f I want to; an’ there ain’t no amount of talkin’ 
an’ palaverin’ a-goin’ to stop me. See there!”? Candace 
swung aside her skirts a little. ‘Look at that!” 

The minister looked. Candace’s feet were resting on a large 
red-plush photograph album. 

“Makes a nice footstool, don’t it?’’ said she. 

The minister looked at the album, then at her; there was 
a slowly gathering alarm in his face; he began to think she 
was losing her reason. 

Candace had her eyes full upon him now, and her head up. 
She laughed, and her laugh was almost a snarl. “Yes; I 
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thought it would make a beautiful footstool,” said she. ‘I’ve 
been wantin’ one for some time.”’ Her tone was full of vicious 
irony. 

“Why, Miss—” began the minister; but she interrupted 
him: 

“T know what you’re a-goin’ to say, Mr. Pollard, an’ now 
I’m goin’ to have my say; I’m a-goin’ to speak. I want to 
know what you think of folks that pretend to be Christians 
treatin’ anybody the way they’ve treated me. Here I’ve 
sung in those singin’-seats forty year. I ’ain’t never missed 
a Sunday, except when I’ve been sick, an’ I’ve gone an’ sung 
a good many times when I’d better been in bed, an’ now I’m 
turned out without a word of warnin’. My voice is jest as 
good as ever ’twas; there can’t anybody say it ain’t. It 
wa’n’t ever quite so high-pitched as that Way girl’s, mebbe; 
but she flats the whole durin’ time. My voice is as good an’ 
high to-day as it was twenty year ago; an’ if it wa’n’t, I’d 
like to know where the Christianity comes in. I’d like to 
know if it wouldn’t be more to the credit of folks in a church 
to keep an old singer an’ an old minister, if they didn’t sing 
an’ hold forth quite so smart as they used to, ruther than 
turn ’em off an’ hurt their feelin’s. I guess it would be full 
as much to the glory of God. S’pose the singin’ an’ the 
preachin’ wa’n’t quite so good, what difference would it make? 
Salvation don’t hang on anybody’s hittin’ a high note, that 
T ever heard of. Folks are gettin’ as high-steppin’ an’ fussy 
in a meetin’-house as they are in a tavern, nowadays. S’pose 
they should turn you off, Mr. Pollard, come an’ give you a 
photograph album, an’ tell you to clear out, how’d you like 
it? TI ain’t findin’ any fault with your preachin’; it was always 
good enough to suit me; but it don’t stand to reason folks’ll 
be as took up with your sermons as when you was a young 
man. You can’t expect it. S’pose they should turn you out 
in your old age, an’ call in some young bob squirt, how’d you 
feel? There’s William Emmons, too; he’s three years older’n 
I am, if he does lead the choir an’ run all the singin’ in town. 
If my voice has gi’en out, it stan’s to reason his has. It ain’t, 
though. William Emmons sings jest as well as he ever did. 
Why don’t they turn him out the way they have me, an’ give 
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him a photograph album? I dun know but it would be a 
good idea to send everybody, as soon as they get a little old 
an’ gone by, an’ young folks begin to push, onto some desert 
island, an’ give ’em each a photograph album. Then they 
can sit down an’ look at pictures the rest of their days. Mebbe 
government’ll take it up. 

“There they come here last week Thursday, all the choir, 
jest about eight o’clock in the evenin’, an’ pretended they’d 
come to give me a nice little surprise. Surprise! h’m! Brought 
cake an’ oranges, an’ was jest as nice as they could be, an’ I 
was real tickled. I never had a surprise-party before in my 
life. Jenny Carr she played, an’ they wanted me to sing 
alone, an’ I never suspected a thing. Ive been mad ever 
since to think what a fool I was, an’ how they must have 
laughed in their sleeves. 

“When they’d gone I found this photograph album on the 
table, all done up as nice as you please, an’ directed to Miss 
Candace Whitcomb from her many friends, an’ I opened it, 
an’ there was the letter inside givin’ me notice to quit. 

“Tf they’d gone about it any decent way, told me right out 
honest that they’d got tired of me, an’ wanted Alma Way to 
sing instead of me, I wouldn’t minded so much; I should have 
been hurt ’nough, for I’d felt as if some that had pretended 
to be my friends wa’n’t; but it wouldn’t have been as bad as 
this. They said in the letter that they’d always set great 
value on my services, an’ it wa’n’t from any lack of apprecia- 
tion that they turned me off, but they thought the duty was 
gettin’ a little too arduous for me. H’m! I hadn’t com- 
plained. If they’d turned me right out fair an’ square, showed 
me the door, an’ said, ‘ Here, you get out,’ but to go an’ spill 
molasses, as it were, all over the threshold, tryin’ to make me 
think it’s all nice an’ sweet — 

“Td sent that photograph album back quick’s I could 
pack it, but I didn’t know who started it, so I’ve used it 
for a footstool. It’s all it’s good for, ’cordin’ to my way of 
thinkin’. An’ I ain’t been particular to get the dust off my 
shoes before I used it neither.” 

Mr. Pollard, the minister, sat staring. He did not look 
at Candace; his eyes were fastened upon a point straight 
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ahead. He had a look of helpless solidity, like a block of 
granite. This country minister, with his steady, even tem- 
perament, treading with heavy precision his one track for 
over forty years, having nothing new in his life except the 
new sameness of the seasons, and desiring nothing new, was 
incapable of understanding a woman like this, who had lived 
as quietly as he, and all the time held within herself the ele- 
ments of revolution. He could not account for such violence, 
such extremes, except in a loss of reason. He had a convic- 
tion that Candace was getting beyond herself. He himself 
was not a typical New-Englander; the national elements of 
character were not pronounced in him. He was aghast and 
bewildered at this outbreak, which was tropical, and more 
than tropical, for a New England nature has a floodgate, and 
the power which it releases is an accumulation. Candace 
Whitcomb had been a quiet woman, so delicately resolute 
that the quality had been scarcely noticed in her, and her 
ambition had been unsuspected. Now the resolution and 

the ambition appeared raging over her whole self. 

She began to talk again. ‘‘I’ve made up my mind that 
[I’m goin’ to sing Sundays the way I did this mornin’, an’ I 
don’t care what folks say,” said she. ‘‘I’ve made up my mind 
that I’m goin’ to take matters into my own hands. I’m 
goin’ to let folks see that I ain’t trod down quite flat, that 
there’s a little rise left in me. I ain’t goin’ to give up beat 
yet a while; an’ I’d like to see anybody stop me. If I ain’t 
got a right to play a psalm tune on my organ an’ sing, I’d 
like to know. If you don’t like it, you can move the meetin’- 
house.” 

Candace had had an inborn reverence for clergymen. She 
had always treated Mr. Pollard with the utmost deference. 
Indeed, her manner toward all men had been marked by a 
certain delicate stiffness and dignity... Now she was talking 
to the old minister with the homely freedom with which she 
might have addressed a female gossip over the back fence. 
He could not say much in return. He did not feel competent 
to make headway against any such tide of passion; all he 
could do was to let it beat against him. He made a few 
expostulations, which increased Candace’s vehemence; he ex- 
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pressed his regret over the whole affair, and suggested that 
they should kneel and ask the guidance of the Lord in the 
matter, that she might be led to see it all in a different light. 

Candace refused flatly. ‘‘I don’t see any use prayin’ 
about it,” said she. “I don’t think the Lord’s got much to do 
with it, anyhow.” 

It was almost time for the afternoon service when the 
minister left. He had missed his comfortable noontide rest, 
through this encounter with his revolutionary parishioner. 
After the minister had gone, Candace sat by the window and 
waited. The bell rang, and she watched the people file past. 
When her nephew Wilson Ford with Alma appeared, she 
grunted to herself. ‘‘She’s thin as a rail,” said she; “‘guess 
there won’t be much left of her by the time Wilson gets her. 
Little soft-spoken nippin’ thing, she wouldn’t make him no 
kind of a wife, anyway. Guess it’s jest as well.” 

When the bell had stopped tolling, and all the people en- 
tered the church, Candace went over to her organ and seated 
herself. She arranged a singing-book before her, and sat 
still, waiting. Her thin, colorless neck and temples were full 
of beating pulses; her black eyes were bright and eager; she 
leaned stiffly over toward the music-rack, to hear better. 
When the church organ sounded out she straightened her- 
self; her long skinny fingers pressed her own organ-keys with 
nervous energy. She worked the pedals with all her strength; 
all her slender body was in motion. When the first notes of 
Alma’s solo began, Candace sang. She had really possessed 
a fine voice, and it was wonderful how little she had lost it. 
Straining her throat with jealous fury, her notes were still 
for the main part true. Her voice filled the whole room; she 
sang with wonderful fire and expression. That, at least, 
mild little Alma Way could never emulate. She was full of 
steadfastness and unquestioning constancy, but there were 
in her no smouldering fires of ambition and resolution. Music 
was not to her what it had been to her older rival. To this 
obscure woman, kept relentlessly by circumstances in a 
narrow track, singing in the village choir had been as much 
as Italy was to Napoleon — and now on her island of exile 
she was still showing fight. 
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After the church service was done, Candace left the organ 
and went over to her old chair by the window. Her knees 
felt weak, and shook under her. She sat down, and leaned 
back her head. There were red spots on her cheeks. Pretty 
soon she heard a quick slam of her gate, and an impetuous 
tread on the gravel-walk. She looked up, and there was her 
nephew Wilson Ford hurrying up to the door. She cringed a 
little, then she settled herself more firmly in her chair. 

Wilson came into the room with a rush. He left the door 
open, and the wind slammed it to after him. 

‘‘Aunt Candace, where are your” he called out, in a loud 
voice. 

She made no reply. He looked around fiercely, and his 
eyes seemed to pounce upon her. 

“Look here, Aunt Candace,” said he, ‘‘are you crazy?” 
Candace said nothing. ‘‘Aunt Candace!’ She did not seem 
to see him. ‘If you don’t answer me,” said Wilson, “T’ll 
just go over there and pitch that old organ out of the window!” 

“Wilson Ford!” said Candace, in a voice that was almost 
a scream. 

“Well, what say! What have you got to say for yourself, 
acting the way you have? I tell you what ’tis, Aunt Candace, 
I won’t stand it.” 

“‘T’d like to see you help yourself.” 

“T will help myself. Tl pitch that old organ out of the 
window, and then I’ll board up the window on that side of 
your house. Then we’ll see.” 

“Tt ain’t your house, and it won’t never be.” 

‘“Who said it was my house? You’re my aunt, and I’ve 
got a little lookout for the credit of the family. Aunt Can- 
dace, what are you doing this way for?” 

“Tt don’t make no odds what I’m doin’ so for. I ain’t 
bound to give my reasons to a young fellar like you, if you 
do act so mighty toppin’. But I'll tell you one thing, Wilson 
Ford, after the way you’ve spoke to-day, you sha’n’t never 
have one cent of my money, an’ you can’t never marry that 
Way girl if you don’t have it. You can’t never take her home 
to live with your mother, an’ this house would have been 
mighty nice an’ convenient for you some day. Now you 
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won’t get it. I’m goin’ to make another will. Id made 
one, if you did but know it. Now you won’t get a cent of my 
money, you nor your mother neither. An’ I ain’t goin’ to 
live a dreadful while longer, neither. Now I wish you’d go 
home; I want to lay down. I’m ’bout sick.” 

Wilson could not get another word from his aunt. His 
indignation had not in the least cooled. Her threat of dis- 
inheriting him did not cow him at all; he had too much rough 
independence, and indeed his aunt Candace’s house had 
always been too much of an air-castle for him to contemplate 
seriously. Wilson, with his burly frame and his headlong 
common-sense, could have little to do with air-castles, had 
he been hard enough to build them over graves. Still, he had 
not admitted that he never could marry Alma. All his hopes 
were based upon a rise in his own fortunes, not by some 
sudden convulsion, but by his own long and steady labor. 
Some time, he thought, he should have saved enough for the 
two homes. 

He went out of his aunt’s house still storming. She arose 
after the door had shut behind him, and got out into the 
kitchen. She thought that she would start a fire and make a 
cup of tea. She had not eaten anything all day. She put 
some kindling-wood into the stove and touched a match to 
it; then she went back to the sitting-room, and settled down 
again into the chair by the window. ‘The fire in the kitchen- 
stove roared, and the light wood was soon burned out. She 
thought no more about it. She had not put on the teakettle. 
Her head ached, and once in a while she shivered. She sat 
at the window while the afternoon waned and the dusk came 
on. At seven o’clock the meeting bell rang again, and the 
people flocked by. This time she did not stir. She had shut 
her parlor organ. She did not need to out-sing her rival this 
evening; there was only congregational singing at the Sunday- 
night prayer-meeting. 

She sat still until it was nearly time for meeting to be 
done; her head ached harder and harder, and she shivered 
more. Finally she arose. ‘Guess Ill go to bed,” she mut- 
tered. She went about the house, bent over and shaking, to 
lock the doors. She stood a minute in the back door, looking 
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over the fields to the woods. There was a red light over there. 
“The woods are on fire,”’ said Candace. She watched with a 
dull interest the flames roll up, withering and destroying the 
tender green spring foliage. The air was full of smoke, 
although the fire was half a mile away. 

Candace locked the door and went in. The trees with 
their delicate garlands of new leaves, with the new nests of 
song birds, might fall, she was in the roar of an intenser fire; 
the growths of all her springs and the delicate wontedness of 
her whole life were going down in it. Candace went to bed 
in her little room off the parlor, but she could not sleep. She 
lay awake all night. In the morning she crawled to the door 
and hailed a little boy who was passing. She bade him go 
for the doctor as quickly as he could, then to Mrs. Ford’s, 
and ask her to come over. She held on to the door while she 
was talking. The boy stood staring wonderingly at her. 
The spring wind fanned her face. She had drawn on a dress 
skirt and put her shawl over her shoulders, and her gray hair 
was blowing over her red cheeks. 

She shut the door and went back to her bed. She never 
arose from it again. The doctor and Mrs. Ford came and 
looked after her, and she lived a week. Nobody but herself 
thought until the very last that she would die; the doctor 
called her illness merely a light run of fever; she had her 
senses fully. 

But Candace gave up at the first. “‘It’s my last sickness,” 
she said to Mrs. Ford that morning when she first entered; 
and Mrs. Ford had laughed at the notion; but the sick woman 
held to it. She did not seem to suffer much physical pain; 
she only grew weaker and weaker, but she was distressed 
mentally. She did not talk much, but her eyes followed 
everybody with an agonized expression. 

On Wednesday William Emmons came to inquire for her. 
Candace heard him out in the parlor. She tried to raise 
herself on one elbow that she might listen better to his 
voice. 

‘‘William Emmons come in to ask how you was,” Mrs. 
Ford said, after he was gone. 

“T — heard him,” replied Candace. Presently she spoke 
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again. “Nancy,” said she, “where’s that photograph 
album?” 

“On the table,” replied her sister, hesitatingly. 

““Mebbe — you’d better — brush it up a little.” 

“Well.” 

Sunday morning Candace wished that the minister should 
be asked to come in at the noon intermission. She had re- 
fused to see him before. He came and prayed with her, and 
she asked his forgiveness for the way she had spoken the 
Sunday before. ‘“I—hadn’t ought to— spoke so,” said 
she. ‘IT was — dreadful wrought up.” 

‘“‘Perhaps it was your sickness coming on,” said the minister, 
soothingly. 

Candace shook her head. ‘“‘No—it wa’n’t. I hope the 
Lord will — forgive me.” 

After the minister had gone, Candace still appeared un- 
happy. Her pitiful eyes followed her sister everywhere with 
the mechanical persistency of a portrait. 

“What is it you want, Candace?” Mrs. Ford said at last. 
She had nursed her sister faithfully, but once in a while her 
impatience showed itself. 

“Nancy!” 

“What say?” 

“T wish — you’d go out when —meetin’s done, an’ — 
head off Alma an’ Wilson, an’ — ask ’em to come in. I feel 
as if — Id like to — hear her sing.” 

Mrs. Ford stared. ‘‘ Well,” said she. 

The meeting was now in session. The windows were all 
open, for it was another warm Sunday. Candace lay listen- 
ing to the music when it began, and a look of peace came over 
her face. Her sister had smoothed her hair back, and put on a 
clean cap. The white curtain in the bedroom window waved 
in the wind like a white sail. Candace almost felt as if she 
were better, but the thought of death seemed easy. 

Mrs. Ford at the parlor window watched for the meeting 
to be out. When the people appeared, she ran down the 
walk and waited for Alma and Wilson. When they came 
she told them what Candace wanted, and they all went in 
together. 
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“‘Here’s Alma an’ Wilson, Candace,” said Mrs. Ford, lead- 
ing them to the bedroom door. 

Candace smiled. ‘Come in,” she said, feebly. And Alma 
and Wilson entered and stood beside the bed. Candace con- 
tinued to look at them, the smile straining her lips. 

“Wilson!” 

‘‘What is it, Aunt Candace?” 

“T ain’t altered that — will. You an’ Alma can — come 
here an’ — live— when ’m—gone. Your mother won’t 
mind livin’ alone. Alma can have — all — my things.” 

“Don’t, Aunt Candace.” Tears were running over Wil- 
son’s cheeks, and Alma’s delicate face was all of a quiver. 

“T thought — maybe — Alma’d be willin’ to—sing for 
me,”’ said Candace. 

“What do you want me to sing?”’ Alma asked, in a trem- 
bling voice. 

“*¢Jesus, lover of my soul.’” 

Alma, standing there beside Wilson, began to sing. At 
first she could hardly control her voice, then she sang sweetly 
and clearly. 

Candace lay and listened. Her face had a holy and radiant 
expression. When Alma stopped singing it did not disap- 
pear, but she looked up and spoke, and it was like a secondary 
glimpse of the old shape of a forest tree through the smoke 
and flame of the transfiguring fire the instant before it falls. 
“You flatted a little on — soul,” said Candace. 
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Cover her up! How still it lies! You can see the outline 
under the white. You would think she was asleep. Let the 
sunshine come in; it loved it so. She that had traveled so 
far, in so many lands, and done so much and seen so much, 
how she must like rest now! Did she ever love anything 
absolutely, this woman whom so many men loved, and so 
many women; who gave so much sympathy and never asked 
for anything in return! did she ever need a love she could 
not have? Was she never obliged to unclasp her fingers from 
anything to which they clung? Was she really so strong as 
she looked? Did she never wake up in the night crying for 
that which she could not have? Were thought and travel 
enough for her? Did she go about for long days with a 
weight that crushed her to earth? Cover her up! I do not 
think she would have liked us to look at her. In one way 
she was alone all her life; she would have liked to be alone 
now! . . . Life must have been very beautiful to her, or she 
would not look so young now. Cover her up! Let us go! 


Many years ago in a London room, up long flights of stairs, 
a fire burned up in a grate. It showed the marks on the 
walls where pictures had been taken down, and the little blue 
flowers in the wall-paper and the blue felt carpet on the floor, 
and a woman sat by the fire in a chair at one side. 

Presently the door opened, and the old woman came in who 
took care of the entrance hall downstairs. 

“Do you not want anything to-night?” she said. 

“No, I am only waiting for a visitor; when they have been, 
T shall go.” 

1 From Stories, Dreams and Allegories, by Olive Schreiner Cronwright. 


Copyright, 1923, by Frederick A. Stokes Company. By permission of the 
publishers. 
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“Have you got ail your things taken away already?” 

““Yes, only these I am leaving.” 

The old woman went down again, but presently came up 
with a cup of tea in her hand. | 

“You must drink that; it’s good for one. Nothing helps 
one like tea when one’s been packing all day.” 

The young woman at the fire did not thank her, but she 
ran her hand over the old woman’s from the wrist to the 
fingers. : 

“‘T'll say good-bye to you when I go out.” 

The woman poked the fire, put the last coals on, and went. 

When she had gone the young one did not drink the tea, 
but drew her little silver cigarette case from her pocket and 
lighted a cigarette. For a while she sat smoking by the fire; 
then she stood up and walked the room. 

When she had paced for a while she sat down again beside 
the fire. She threw the end of her cigarette away into the 
fire, and then began to walk again with her hands behind 
her. Then she went back to her seat and lit another cigarette, 
and paced again. Presently she sat down, and looked into 
the fire; she pressed the palms of her hands together, and then 
sat quietly staring into it. 

Then there was a sound of feet on the stairs and some one 
knocked at the door. 

She rose and threw the end into the fire and said without 
moving, ‘‘Come in.” 

The door opened and a man stood there in evening dress. 
He had a great-coat on, open in front. 

“May I come in? I couldn’t get rid of this downstairs; 
I didn’t see where to leave it!”’ He took his coat off. “How 
are you? This is a real bird’s nest!” 

She motioned to a chair. 

“‘T hope you did not mind my asking you to come?” 

“Oh no, I am delighted. I only found your note at my 
club twenty minutes ago.” 

He sat down on a chair before the fire. 

“So you really are going to India? How delightful! But 
what are you to do there? JI think it was Grey told me six 
weeks ago you were going, but regarded it as one of those 
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mythical stories which don’t deserve credence. Yet I’m sure 
T don’t know! Why, nothing would surprise me.” 

He looked at her in a half-amused, half-interested way. 

‘“‘What a long time it is since we met! Six months, eight?” 

“Seven,” she said. 

“T really thought you were trying to avoid me. What 
have you been doing with yourself all this time?” 

“Oh, been busy. Won’t you have a cigarette?” She held 
out the little case to him. 

““Won’t you take one yourself? I know you object to 
smoking with men, but you can make an exception in my 
case!” 

“Thank you.” She lit her own and passed him the matches. 

“But really what have you been doing with yourself all 
this time? You’ve entirely disappeared from civilized life. 
When I was down at the Grahams’ in the spring, they said 
you were coming down there, and then at the last moment 
cried off. We were all quite disappointed. What is taking 
you to India now? Going to preach the doctrine of social 
and intellectual equality to the Hindu women and incite 
them to revolt? Marry some old Buddhist Priest, build a 
little cottage on the top of the Himalayas and live there, 
discuss philosophy and meditate? I believe that’s what you’d 
like. I really shouldn’t wonder if I heard you’d done it!” 

She laughed and took out her cigarette case. 

She smoked slowly. 

‘“‘T’ve been here a long time, four years, and I want change. 
I was glad to see how well you succeeded in that election,” 
she said. ‘‘You were much interested in it, were you not?” 

“Oh, yes. We had a stiff fight. It tells in my favor, you 
know, though it was not exactly a personal matter. But it 
was a great worry.” 

“Don’t you think,” she said, ‘“you were wrong in sending 
that letter to the papers? It would have strengthened your 
position to have remained silent.” 

““Yes, perhaps so; I think so now, but I did it under advice. 
However, we’ve won, so it’s all right.”” He leaned back in the 
chair. : 

‘Are you pretty fit?” 
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“Oh, yes; pretty well; bored, you know. One doesn’t 
know what all this working and striving is for sometimes.” 

“Where are you going for your holiday this year?” 

“Oh, Scotland, I suppose; I always do; the old quarters.” 

“Why don’t you go to Norway? It would be more change 
for you and rest you more. Did you get a book on sport in 
Norway?” 

“Did you send it to me? How kind of you. I read it 
with much interest. I was almost inclined to start off there 
and then. I suppose it is the kind of vis inertie that creeps 
Over One as one grows older that sends one back to the old 
place. A change would be much better.” 

“‘There’s a list at the end of the book,” she said, ‘‘of exactly 
the things one needs to take. I thought it would save trouble; 
you could just give it to your man, and let him get them all. 
Have you still got him?” 

“Oh, yes. He’s as faithful tome asadog. I think nothing 
would induce him to leave me. He won’t allow me to go out 
hunting since I sprained my foot last autumn. I have to do 
it surreptitiously. He thinks I can’t keep my seat with a 
sprained ankle; but he’s a very good fellow; takes care of me 
like a mother.” He smoked quietly with the firelight glow- 
ing on his black coat. ‘But what are you going to India 
for? Do you know any one there?” 

“No,” she said. ‘I think it will be so splendid. I’ve 
always been a great deal interested in the East. It’s a com- 
plex, interesting life.” 

He turned and looked at her. 

“Going to seek for more experience, you'll say, I suppose. 
I never knew a woman throw herself away as you do; a 
woman with your brilliant parts and attractions, to let the 
whole of life slip through your hands, and make nothing of 
it. You ought to be the most successful woman in London. 
Oh, yes; I know what you are going to say: ‘You don’t care.’ 
That’s just it; you don’t. You are always going to get 
experience, going to get everything, and you never do. You 
are always going to write when you know enough, and you 
are never satisfied that you do. You ought to be making 
your two thousand a year, but you don’t care. That’s just 
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it! Living, burying yourself here with a lot of old frumps. 
You will never do anything. You could have everything 
and you let it slip.” 

“Oh, my life is very full,” she said. ‘‘There are only two 
things that are absolute realities, love and knowledge, and 
you can’t escape them.” 

She had thrown her cigarette end away and was looking 
into the fire, smiling. 

““T’ve let these rooms to a woman friend of mine.” She 
glanced round the room, smiling. “She doesn’t know I’m 
going to leave these things here for her. She’ll like them 
because they were mine. The world’s very beautiful, I think 
— delicious.” 

“Oh, yes. But what do you do with it? What do you 
make of it? You ought to settle down and marry like other 
women, not go wandering about the world to India and 
China and Italy, and God knows where. You are simply 
making a mess of your life. You’re always surrounding your- 
self with all sorts of extraordinary people. If I hear any 
man or woman is a great friend of yours, I always say: ‘What’s 
the matter? Lost his money? Lost his character? Got an 
incurable disease?’ I believe the only way in which any one 
becomes interesting to you is by having some complaint of 
mind or body. I believe you worship rags. ‘To come and 
shut yourself up in a place like this away from everybody 
and everything! It’s a mistake; it’s idiotic, you know.” 

“‘T’m very happy,” she said. ‘You see,” she said, leaning 
forward towards the fire with her hands on her knees, ‘‘ what 
matters is that something should need you. It isn’t a ques- 
tion of love. What’s the use of being near a thing if other 
people could serve it as well as you can? If they could serve 
it better, it’s pure selfishness. It’s the need of one thing for 
another that makes the organic bond of union. You love 
mountains and horses, but they don’t need you; so what’s 
the use of saying anything about it! I suppose the most 
absolutely delicious thing in life is to feel a thing needs you, 
and to give at the moment it needs. Things that don’t need 
you, you must love from a distance.” 

“Oh, but a woman like you ought to marry, ought to have 
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children. You go squandering yourself on every old beggar 
or forlorn female or escaped criminal you meet; it may be 
very nice for them, but it’s a mistake from your point of 
view.” 

He touched the ash gently with the tip of his little finger 
and let it fall. 

“T intend to marry. It’s a curious thing,’’ he said, resum- 
ing his pose with an elbow on one knee and his head bent 
forward on one side, so that she saw the brown hair with its 
close curls a little tinged with gray at the sides, “‘that when 
a man reaches a certain age he wants to marry. He doesn’t 
fall in love; it’s not that he definitely plans anything; but he 
has a feeling that he ought to have a home and a wife and 
children. I suppose it is the same kind of feeling that makes 
a bird build nests at certain times of the year. It’s not love; 
it’s something else. When I was a young man I used to 
despise men for getting married; wondered what they did it 
for; they had everything to lose and nothing to gain. But 
when a man gets to be six-and-thirty his feeling changes. 
It’s not love, passion, he wants; it’s a home; it’s a wife and 
children. He may have a house and servants; it isn’t the 
same thing. I should have thought a woman would have 
felt it too.” 

She was quiet for a minute, holding a cigarette between her 
fingers; then she said slowly: 

“Yes, at times a woman has a curious longing to have a 
child, especially when she gets near to thirty or over it. It’s 
something distinct from love for any definite person. But 
it’s a thing one has to get over. For a woman, marriage is 
much more serious than for a man. She might pass her life 
without meeting a man whom she could possibly love, and, 
if she met him, it might not be right or possible. Marriage 
has become very complex now it has become so largely in- 
tellectual. Won’t you have another?” 

She held out the case to him. “You can light it from 
mine.” She bent forward for him to light it. 

“You are a man who ought to marry. You’ve no absorb- 
ing mental work with which the woman would interfere; it 
would complete you.”’ She sat back, smoking serenely, 
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“Ves,” he said, ‘‘but life is too busy; I never find time to 
look for one, and I haven’t a fancy for the, pink-and-white 
prettiness so common and that some men like so. I need 
something else. If I am to have a wife I shall have to go 
to America to look for one.” 

“Ves, an American would suit you best.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I don’t want a woman to look after; she 
must be self-sustaining and she mustn’t bore you. You 
know what I mean. Life is too full of cares to have a help- 
less child added to them.” 

“Ves,” she said, standing up and leaning with her elbow 
against the fireplace. ‘“‘The kind of woman you want would 
be young and strong; she need not be excessively beautiful, 
but she must be attractive; she must have energy, but not 
too strongly marked an individuality; she must be largely 
neutral; she need not give you too passionate or too deep a 
devotion, but she must second you in a thoroughly rational 
manner. She must have the same aims and tastes that you 
have. No woman has the right to marry a man if she has 
to bend herself out of shape for him. She might wish to, but 
she could never be to him with all her passionate endeavor 
what the other woman could be to him without trying. 
Character will dominate over all and will come out at last.” 

She looked down into the fire. 

“When you marry you mustn’t marry a woman who 
flatters you too much. It is always a sign of falseness some- 
where. If a woman absolutely loves you as herself, she will 
criticize and understand you as herself. Two people who are 
to live through life together must be able to look into each 
other’s eyes and speak the truth. That helps one through 
life. You would find many such women in America,” she 
said: “‘women who would help you to succeed, who would 
not drag you down.” 

“Ves, that’s my idea. But how am I to obtain the ideal 
woman?” 

“Go and look for her. Go to America instead of Scotland 
this year. It is perfectly right. A man has a right to look 
for what he needs. With a woman it is different. That’s 
one of the radical differences between men and women.” 
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She looked downwards into the fire. 

“Tt’s a law of her nature and of sex relationship. There’s 
nothing arbitrary or conventional about it any more than 
there is in her having to bear her child while the male does 
not. Intellectually we may both be alike. I suppose if fifty 
men and fifty women had to solve a mathematical problem, 
they would all do it in the same way; the more abstract and 
intellectual, the more alike we are. The nearer you approach 
to the personal and sexual, the more different we are. If I 
were to represent men’s and women’s natures,” she said, “by 
a diagram, I would take two circular discs; the right side of 
each I should paint bright red; then I would shade the red 
away till in a spot on the left edge it became blue in the one 
and green in the other. That spot represents sex, and the 
nearer you come to it, the more the two discs differ in color. 
Well then, if you turn them so that the red sides touch, they 
seem to be exactly alike, but if you turn them so that the 
green and blue paint form their point of contact, they will 
seem to be entirely unlike. That’s why you notice the brutal, 
sensual men invariably believe women are entirely different 
from men, another species of creature; and very cultured, © 
intellectual men sometimes believe we are exactly alike. You 
see, sex love in its substance may be the same in both of us; 
in the form of its expression it must differ. It is not man’s 
fault; it is nature’s. If aman loves a woman, he has a right 
to try to make her love him because he can do it openly, 
directly, without bending. There need be no subtlety, no 
indirectness. With a woman it’s not so; she can take no 
love that is not laid openly, simply, at her feet. Nature 
ordains that she should never show what she feels; the woman 
who had told a man she loved him would have put between 
them a barrier once and for ever that could not be crossed; 
and if she subtly drew him towards her, using the woman’s 
means — silence, finesse, the dropped handkerchief, the sur- 
prise visit, the gentle assertion she had not thought to see 
him when she had come a long way to meet him, then she 
would be damned; she would hold the love, but she would 
have desecratedit by subtlety; it wouldhave no value. There- 
fore she must always go with her arms folded sexually; only 
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the love which lays itself down at her feet and implores of 
her to accept it is love she can ever rightly take up. That 
is the true difference between a man and a woman. You 
may seek for love because you can do it openly; we cannot 
because we must do it subtly. A woman should always walk 
with her arms folded. Of course friendship is different. You 
are on a perfect equality with man then; you can ask him to 
come and see you as I asked you. That’s the beauty of the 
intellect and intellectual life to a woman, that she drops her 
shackles a little; and that is why she shrinks from sex so. 
If she were dying perhaps, or doing something equal to 
death, she might . . . Death means so much more to a 
woman than a man; when you knew you were dying, to look 
round on the world and feel the bond of sex that has broken 
and crushed you all your life gone, nothing but the human 
left, no woman any more, to meet everything on perfectly 
even ground. There’s no reason why you shouldn’t go to 
America and look for a wife perfectly deliberately. You will 
have to tell no lies. Look till youfind a woman that youabso- 
lutely love, that you have not the smallest doubt suits you 
apart from love, and then ask her to marry you. You must 
have children; the life of an old childless man is very sad.” 

“Yes, I should like to have children. I often feel now, 
what is it all for, this work, this striving, and no one to 
leave it tor It’s a blank, suppose I succeed . . . ?” 

“‘Suppose you get your title?” 

“Ves; what is it all worth to me if I’veno one to leave it to? 
That’s my feeling. It’s really very strange to be sitting and 
_ talking like this to you. But you are so different from other 
women. If all women were like you, all your theories of the 
equality of men and women would work. You're the only 
woman with whom I never realize that she is a woman.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

She stood looking down into the fire. 

“‘How long will you stay in India?” 

“Oh, I’m not coming back.” 

“Not coming back! That’s impossible. You will be 
breaking the hearts of half the people here if you don’t. I 
never knew a woman who had such power of entrapping 
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men’s hearts as you have in spite of that philosophy of yours. 
I don’t know,” he smiled, ‘‘that I should not have fallen into 
the snare myself — three years ago I almost thought I should 
—if you hadn’t always attacked me so incontinently and 
persistently on all and every point and on each and every 
occasion. A man doesn’t like pain. A succession of slaps 
damps him. But it doesn’t seem to have that effect on 
other men. . . . There was that fellow down in the country 
when I was there last year, perfectly ridiculous. You know 
his name...” He moved his finger to try and remember 
it — “big, yellow mustache, a major, gone to the east coast 
of Africa now; the ladies unearthed it that he was always 
carrying about a photograph of yours in his pocket; and he 
used to take out little scraps of things you printed and show 
them to people mysteriously. He almost had a duel with a 
man one night after dinner because he mentioned you; he 
seemed to think there was something incongruous between 
your name and —” 

“T do not like to talk of any man who has loved me,” she 
said. ‘‘However small and poor his nature may be, he has 
given me his best. There is nothing ridiculous in love. I 
think a woman should feel that all the love men have given 
her which she has not been able to return is a kind of crown 
set up above her which she is always trying to grow tall 
enough to wear. I can’t bear to think that all the love that 
has been given me has been wasted on something unworthy 
of it. Men have been very beautiful and greatly honored 
me. [I am grateful to them. If a man tells you he loves 
you,” she said, looking into the fire, “with his breast un- 
covered before you for you to strike him if you will, the 
least you can do is to put out your hand and cover it up 
from other people’s eyes. If I were a deer,” she said, “and 
a stag got hurt following me, even though I could not have 
him for a companion, I would stand still and scrape the sand 
with my foot over the place where his blood had fallen; the 
rest of the herd should never know he had been hurt there 
following me. I would cover the blood up, if I were a deer,” 
she said, and then she was silent. 

Presently she sat down in her chair and said, with her 
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hand before her: “Yet, you know, I have not the ordinary 
feeling about love. I think the one who is loved confers 
the benefit on the one who loves, it’s been so great and beau- 
tiful that it should be loved. I think the man should be 
grateful to the woman or the woman to the man whom they 
have been able to love, whether they have been loved back 
or whether circumstances have divided them or not.”’ She 
stroked her knee softly with her hand. 

“Well, really, I must go now.” He pulled out his watch. 
“Tt’s so fascinating sitting here talking that I could stay all 
night, but I’ve still two engagements.” He rose; she rose 
also and stood before him looking up at him for a moment. 

“How well you look! I think you have found the secret 
of perpetual youth. You don’t look a day older than when I 
first saw you just four years ago. You always look as if 
you were on fire and being burned up, but you never are, 
you know.” 

He looked down at her with a kind of amused face as one 
does at an interesting child or a big Newfoundland dog. 

“When shall we see you back?” 

“Oh, not at all!” 

“Not at all! Oh, we must have you back; you belong 
here, you know. You'll get tired of your Buddhist and 
come back to us.” 

“You didn’t mind my asking you to come and say good- 
bye?” she said in a childish manner unlike her determinate- 
ness when she discussed anything impersonal. ‘I wanted to 
say good-bye to every one. If one hasn’t said good-bye one 
feels restless and feels one would have to come back. If 
one has said good-bye to all one’s friends, then one knows 
it is all ended.” 

“Oh, this isn’t a final farewell! You must come in ten 
years’ time and we'll compare notes— you about your 
Buddhist Priest, I about my fair ideal American; and we’ll 
see who succeeded best.” 

She laughed. 

“T shall always see your movements chronicled in the 
newspapers, so we shall not be quite sundered; and you 
will hear of me perhaps.” 
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“Yes, I hope you will be very successful.” 

She was looking at him, with her eyes wide open, from 
head to foot. He turned to the chair where his coat hung. 

“Can’t I help you put it on?” 

“Oh, no, thank you.” 

He put it on. 

“‘Button the throat,” she said, ‘the room is warm.” 

He turned to her in his great-coat and with his gloves. 
They were standing near the door. 

“Well, good-bye. I hope you will have a very pleasant 
. time.” 

He stood looking down upon her, wrapped in his great- 
coat. 

She put up one hand a little in the air. “I want to ask 
you something,”’ she said quickly. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Will you please kiss me?” 

For a moment he looked down at her, then he bent over 
her. 

In after years he could never tell certainly, but he always 
thought she put up her hand and rested it on the crown of 
his head, with a curious soft caress, something like a mother’s 
touch when her child is asleep and she does not want to 
wake it. Then he looked round, and she was gone. The 
door had closed noiselessly. For a moment he stood motion- 
less, then he walked to the fireplace and looked down into 
the fender at a little cigarette end lying there, then he walked 
quickly back to the door and opened it. The stairs were in 
darkness and silence. He rang the bell violently. The old 
woman came up. He asked her where the lady was. She 
said she had gone out, she had a cab waiting. He asked 
when she would be back. The old woman said, “‘Not at 
all”; she had left. He asked where she had gone. The 
woman said she did not know; she had left orders that all 
her letters should be kept for six or eight months till she 
wrote and sent her address. He asked whether she had no 
idea where he might find her. The woman said no. He 
walked up to a space in the wall where a picture had hung 
and stood staring at it as though the picture were still hang- 
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ing there. He drew his mouth as though he were emitting a 
long whistle, but no sound came. He gave the old woman 
ten shillings and went downstairs. 

That was eight years ago. 

How beautiful life must have been to it that it looks so 


young still! 


THE VISITS? 
HENRY JAMES 


Tue other day, after her death, when they were discussing 
her, some one said, in reference to the great number of years 
she had lived, the people she had seen, and the stories she 
knew, “‘What a pity no one ever took any notes of her talk!” 
For a London epitaph that was almost exhaustive, and the 
subject presently changed. One of the listeners had taken 
many notes, but he didn’t confess it on the spot. The follow- 
ing story is a specimen of my exactitude —I took it down 
verbatim, having that faculty, the day after I heard it. I 
choose it, at hazard, among those of her reminiscences that 
I have preserved; it’s not worse than the others. I will give 
you some of the others too — when occasion offers — so that 
you may judge. 


I met in town that year a dear woman whom I had scarcely 
seen since I was a girl; she had dropped out of the world; 
she came up but once in five years. We had been together 
as very young creatures, and then we had married and gone 
our ways. It was arranged between us that after I should 
have paid a certain visit in August in the west of England 
I would take her — it would be very convenient, she was just 
over the Cornish border — on the way to my other engage- 
ments; I would work her in, as you say nowadays. She 
wanted immensely to show me her home, and she wanted 
still more to show me her girl, who had not come up to London, 
choosing instead, after much deliberation, to go abroad for 
a month with her brother and her brother’s coach — he had 
been cramming for something — and Mrs. Coach of course. 
All that Mrs. Chantry had been able to show me in town was 
her husband, one of those country gentlemen with a moderate 
property and an old place, who are a part of the essence in 
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their own neighbourhood and not a part of anything any- 
where else. 

A couple of days before my visit to Chantry Court the 
people to whom I had gone from town took me over to see 
some friends of theirs, who lived ten miles away in a place 
that was supposed to be fine. As it was a long drive we 
stayed to luncheon; and then, as there were gardens and 
other things that were more or less on show, we struggled 
along to tea, so as to get home just in time for dinner. There 
were a good many other people present, and before luncheon 
a very pretty girl came into the drawing-room, a real maiden 
in her flower, less than twenty, fresh and fair and charming, 
with the expression of some one I knew. I asked who she 
was, and was told she was Miss Chantry, so that in a moment 
I spoke to her, mentioning that I was an old friend of her 
mother’s, and that I was coming to pay them a visit. She 
looked rather frightened and blank, was apparently unable 
to say that she had ever heard of me, and hinted at no 
pleasure in the idea that she was to hear of me again. But 
this didn’t prevent my perceiving that she was lovely, for I 
was wise enough even then not to think it necessary to 
measure people by the impression that one makes on them. 
I saw that any I should make on Louisa Chantry would be 
much too clumsy a test. She had been staying at the house 
at which I was calling; she had come alone, as the people 
were old friends and, to a certain extent, neighbours, and 
was going home in a few days. It was a daughterless house, 
but there was inevitable young life; a couple of girls from the 
vicarage, a married son and his wife, a young man who had 
“ridden over,” and another young man who was staying. 

Louisa Chantry sat opposite to me at luncheon, but too 
far for conversation, and before we got up I had discovered 
that if her manner to me had been odd, it was not because 
she was inanimate. She was, on the contrary, in a state of 
intense though carefully muffled vibration. There was some 
fever in her blood, but no one perceived it — no one, that is, 
with an exception — an exception which was just a part of 
the very circumstance. This single suspicion was lodged in 
the breast of the young man whom I have alluded to as 
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staying in the house. He was on the same side of the table 
as myself and diagonally facing the girl; therefore what I 
learned about him was for the moment mainly what she told 
me; meaning by “she” her face, her eyes, her movements, 
her whole perverted personality. She was extremely on her 
guard, and I should never have guessed her secret but for 
an accident. The accident was that the only time she dropped 
her eyes upon him during the repast I happened to notice it. 
It might not have been much to notice, but it led to my 
seeing that there was a little drama going on, and that the 
young man would naturally be the hero. It was equally 
natural that in this capacity he should be the cause of my 
asking my left-hand neighbor, who happened to be my host, 
for some account of him. But “Oh, that fellow? he’s my 
nephew,” was a description which, to appear copious, required 
that I should know more about the uncle. 

We had coffee on the terrace of the house; a terrace laid 
out in one quarter, oddly and charmingly, in grass, where the 
servants who waited upon us seemed to tread, processionally, 
on soundless velvet. There I had a good look at my host’s 
nephew and a longer talk with my friend’s daughter, in 
regard to whom I had become conscious of a faint formless 
anxiety. I remember saying to her, gropingly, instinctively: 
“My dear child, can I do anything for you? I shall, per- 
haps, see your mother before you do. Can I, for instance, 
say anything to her from you?” This only made her blush 
and turn away; and it was not till too many days had passed 
that I guessed that what had looked out at me unwittingly 
in her little gazing trepidation was something like, ‘‘Oh, just 
take me away in spite of myself!” Superficially, conspicu- 
ously, there was nothing in the young man to take her away 
from. He was a person of the middle condition, and, save 
that he didn’t look at all humble, might have passed for a 
poor relation. I mean that he had rather a seedy, shabby 
air, as if he were wearing out old clothes (he had on faded 
things that didn’t match); and I formed vaguely the theory 
that he was a specimen of the numerous youthful class that 
goes to seek its fortune in the colonies, keeps strange com- 
pany there, and comes home without a penny. He had a 
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brown, smooth, handsome face, a slightly swaggering, self- 
conscious ease, and was probably objected to in the house. 
He hung about, smoking cigarettes on the terrace, and no- 
body seemed to have much to say to him — a circumstance 
which, as he managed somehow to convey, left him abso- 
lutely indifferent. Louisa Chantry strolled away with one of 
the girls from the vicarage; the party on the terrace broke 
up, and the nephew disappeared. 

It was settled that my friends and I should take leave at 
half-past five, and I begged to be abandoned in the interval 
to my devices. I turned into the library and, mounted on 
ladders, I handled old books and old prints and soiled my 
gloves. Most of the others had gone to look at the church, 
and I was left in possession. I wandered into the rooms in 
which I knew there were pictures; and if the pictures were 
not good, there was some interesting china, which I followed 
from corner to corner and from cabinet to cabinet. At last 
I found myself on the threshold of a small room which ap- 
peared to terminate the series, and in which, between the 
curtains draping the doorways, there appeared to be rows of 
rare old plates on velvet screens. I was on the point of going 
in when I became aware that there was something else be- 
sides, something which threw me back. Two persons were 
standing side by side at the window, looking out together 
with their backs to me — two persons as to whom I imme- 
diately felt that they believed themselves to be alone and 
unwatched. One of them was Louisa Chantry, the other 
was the young man whom my host had described as his 
nephew. ‘They were so placed as not to see me, and when 
I recognized them I checked myself instinctively. I hesitated 
a moment; then I turned away altogether. I can’t tell you 
why, except that if I had gone in I should have had some- 
how the air of discovering them. ‘There was no visible reason 
why they should have been embarrassed by discovery, inas- 
much as, so far as I could see, they were doing no harm, 
were only standing more or less together, without touching, 
and for the moment apparently saying nothing. Were they 
watching something out of the window? I don’t know; all 
I know is that the observation I had made at luncheon gave 
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me a sense of responsibility. I might have taken my responsi- 
bility the other way and broken up their communion; but 
I didn’t feel this to be sufficiently my business. Later on I 
wished I had. 

I passed through the rooms again, and then out of the 
house. The gardens were ingenious, but they made me think 
(I have always that conceited habit) how much cleverer I 
should have been about them. Presently I met several of 
the rest of the party coming back from the church; on which 
my hostess took possession of me, declaring there was a 
point of view I must absolutely be treated to. I saw she 
was a walking woman, and that this meant half a mile in 
the park. But I was good for that, and we wandered off 
together while the others returned to the house. It was 
present to me that I ought to ask my companion, for Helen 
Chantry’s sake, a question about Louisa — whether, for in- 
stance, she had happened to notice the way the girl seemed 
to be going. But it was difficult to say anything without 
saying too much; so that, to: begin with, I merely risked the 
observation that our young friend was remarkably pretty. 
As the point admitted of no discussion, this didn’t take us 
very far; nor was the subject much enlarged by our unanimity 
as to the fact that she was also remarkably nice. I observed 
that I had had very little chance to talk with her, for which 
I was sorry, having known her mother for years. My hostess 
at this looked vaguely round, as if she had missed her for the 
first time. ‘‘Sure enough, she has not been about. I dare 
say she’s been writing to her mother — she’s always writing 
to her mother.” ‘‘Not always,” I mentally reflected; but I 
waited discreetly, admiring everything and rising to the 
occasion and the views, before I inquired casually who the 
young man might be who had sat two or three below me at 
luncheon — the rather good-looking young man, with the 
regular features and the brownish clothes— not the one 
with the mustache. 

‘Oh, poor Jack Brandon!” said my companion, in a tone 
calculated to make him seem no one in particular. 

“Is he very poor?” I asked, with a laugh. 

“Oh dear, yes. There are nine of them — fancy! — all 
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boys; and there’s nothing for any one but the eldest. He’s 
my husband’s nephew — his poor mother’s my sister-in-law. 
He sometimes turns up here when he has nothing better to 
do; but I don’t think he likes us much.” I saw she meant 
that they didn’t like him; and I exposed myself to suspicion 
by asking if he had been with them long; but my friend was 
not very plastic, and she simplified my whole theory of the 
case by replying, after she had thought a moment, that she 
wasn’t clear about it— she thought he had come only the 
morning before. It seemed to me I could safely feel a little 
further, so I inquired if he were likely to stay many days. 
“Oh dear, no; he’ll go to-morrow!” said my hostess. There 
was nothing whatever to show that she saw a connection 
between my odd interest in Mr. Brandon and the subject of 
our former reference; there was only a quick lucidity on the 
subject of the young man’s departure. It reassured me, for 
no great complications would have arisen in forty-eight hours. 

In retracing our steps we passed again through a part of 
the gardens. Just after we had entered them my hostess, 
begging me to excuse her, called at a man who was raking 
leaves to ask him a question about his wife. I heard him 
reply, ‘Oh, she’s very bad, my lady,” and I followed my 
course. Presently my lady turned round with him, as if to 
go to see his wife, who apparently was ill and on the place. 
I continued to look about me — there were such charming 
things; and at the end of five minutes I missed my way — I 
had not taken the direction of the house. Suddenly at the 
turn of a walk, the angle of a great clipped hedge, I found 
myself face to face with Jack Brandon. He was moving 
rapidly, looking down, with his hands in his pockets, and he 
started and stared at me a moment. [I said, “Oh, how d’ye 
do?” and I was on the point of adding, ‘‘Won’t you kindly 
show me the right way?”” But with a summary salute and 
a queer expression of face he had already passed me. I 
looked after him an instant and I all but stopped him; then 
one of the faintest voices of the air told me that Louisa 
Chantry would not be far off, that, in fact, if I were to go 
on a few steps I should find her. I continued, and I passed 
through an arched aperture of the hedge, a kind of door in 
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the partition. This corner of the place was like an old French 
garden, a little enclosed apartment, with statues set into the 
niches of the high walls of verdure. I paused in admiration; 
then just opposite to me I saw poor Louisa. She was on a 
bench, with her hands clasped in her lap, her head bent, her 
eyes staring down before her. I advanced on the grass, 
attracting her attention; and I was close to her before she 
looked at me, before she sprang up and showed me a face 
convulsed with nameless pain. She was so pale that I 
thought she was ill—I had a vision of her companion’s 
having rushed off for help. She stood gazing at me with 
expanded eyes and parted lips, and what I was mainly con- 
scious of was that she had become ten years older. What- 
ever troubled her, it was something pitiful — something that 
prompted me to hold out my two hands to her and exclaim, 
tenderly, ‘‘My poor child, my poor child!” She wavered a 
moment, as if she wanted to escape me but couldn’t trust 
herself to run; she looked away from me, turning her head 
this way and that. Then, as I went close to her, she covered 
her face with her two hands, she let me lay mine upon her 
and draw her to my breast. As she dropped her head upon 
it she burst into tears, sobbing soundlessly and tragically. 
I asked her no question, I only held her so long as she would, 
letting her pour out the passion which I felt at the same time 
she made a tremendous effort to smother. She couldn’t 
smother it, but she could break away violently; and this she 
quickly did, hurrying out of the nook where our little scene 
—and some other greater scene, I judged, just before it — 
had taken place, and leaving me infinitely mystified. I sat 
down on the bench a moment and thought it over; then I 
succeeded in discovering a path to the house. 

The carriage was at the door for our drive home, but my 
companions, who had had tea, were waiting for our hostess, 
of whom they wished to take leave, and who had not yet 
come in. I reported her as engaged with the wife of one of 
the gardeners, but we lingered a little in the hall, a largeish 
group, to give her time to arrive. ‘Two other persons were 
absent, one of whom was Louisa Chantry and the other the 
young man whom I had just seen quitting her in the garden. 
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While I sat there, a trifle abstracted, still somewhat agitated 
by the sequel to that incident and at the same time impatient 
of our last vague dawdle, one of the footmen presented me 
with a little folded note. I turned away to open it, and at 
the very moment our hostess fortunately came in. This 
diverted the attention of the others from the action of the 
footman, whom, after I had looked at the note, I immediately 
followed into the drawing-room. He led me through it and 
through two or three others to the door of the little retreat 
in which, nearly an hour before, I had come upon Louisa 
Chantry and Mr. Brandon. The note was from Louisa; it 
contained the simple words: ‘‘Would you very kindly speak 
to me an instant before you go?” She was waiting for me 
in the most sequestered spot she had been able to select, and 
there the footman left us. The girl came straight at me and 
in an instant she had grasped my hands. I became aware 
that her condition had changed; her tears were gone, she had 
a concentrated purpose. I could scarcely see her beautiful 
young face — it was pressed, beseechingly, so close to mine. 
I only felt, as her dry, shining eyes almost dazzled me, that 
a strong light had been waved back and forth before me. 
Her words at first seemed to me incoherent; then I under- 
stood that she was asking me for a pledge. . 

“Excuse me, forgive me for bringing you here — to say 
something I can’t say before all those people. Do forgive 
me — it was so awfully kind of you to come. I couldn’t 
think of any other way — just for two seconds. I want you 
to swear to me,” she went on, with her hands now raised 
and intensely clasped. 

“To swear, dearest child?” 

“T’m not your dearest child—I’m not anyone’s! But 
don’t tell mamma. Promise me — promise me,” she insisted. 

“Tell her what? — I don’t understand.” 

“Oh, you do— you do!” she kept on; “and if you’re 
going to Chantry you'll see her, you'll be with her, you may 
see her before I do. On my knees I ask you for a vow!” 

She seemed on the point of throwing herself at my feet, 
but I stopped her. I kept her erect. ‘When shall you see 
your mother?”’ 
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“As soon as I can. I want to get home —I want to get 
home!” With this I thought she was going to cry again, 
but she controlled herself and only pressed me with feverish 
eyes. 

“You have some great trouble. For heaven’s sake, tell me 
what it is.” 

“Tt isn’t anything — it will pass. Only don’t breathe it 
to mamma!” 

“How can I breathe it if I don’t know what it is?” 

“You do know — you know what I mean.” Then, after 
an instant’s pause, she added: ‘‘What I did in the garden.” 

“‘What did you do in the garden?” 

“‘T threw myself on your neck and I sobbed —I behaved 
like a maniac.” 

“Ts that all you mean?” 

“It’s what I don’t want mamma to know —it’s what I 
beseech you to keep silent about. If you don’t, I’ll never, 
never go home. Have mercy on me!”’ the poor child quavered. 

“Dear girl, I only want to be tender to you — to be per- 
fect. But tell me first, has any one acted wrongly to you?” 

“No one — zo one. I speak the truth.” 

She looked into my eyes, and I looked far into hers. They 
were wild with pain, and yet they were so pure that they 
made me confusedly believe her. I hesitated a moment; 
then I risked the question: “‘Isn’t Mr. Brandon responsible 
for anything?” 

“For nothing — for nothing! Don’t blame him!” the girl 
passionately cried. 

““He hasn’t made love to you?” 

“Not a word — before God! Oh, it was too awful!” 
And with this she broke away from me, flung herself on her 
knees before a sofa, burying her face in it and in her arms. 
‘Promise me, promise me, promise me!” she continued to wail. 

I was horribly puzzled, but I was immeasurably touched. 
I stood looking a moment at her extravagant prostration; 
then I said, “I’m dreadfully in the dark, but I promise.” 

This brought her to her feet again, and again she seized 
my hands. “Solemnly, sacredly?” she panted. 

*‘Solemnly, sacredly.” 
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“Not a syllable — not a hint?” 

“‘Dear Louisa,’’ I said, kindly, “‘when I promise I perform.” 

“You see I don’t know you. And when do you go to 
Chantry?” 

“Day after to-morrow. And when do you?” 

“‘To-morrow, if I can.” 

“Then you’ll see your mother first — it will be all right,” 
I said, smiling. . 

‘All right, all right!” she repeated, with her woeful eyes. 
“Go, go!” she added, hearing a step in the adjoining room. 

The footman had come back to announce that my friends 
were seated in the carriage, and I was careful to say before 
him in a different tone: “Then there’s nothing more I can 
do for you?” 

“Nothing — good-bye,” said Louisa, tearing herself away 
too abruptly to take my kiss, which, to follow the servant 
again, I left unbestowed. I felt awkward and guilty as I 
took leave of the company, murmuring something to my 
entertainers about having had an arrangement to make with 
Miss Chantry. Most of the people bade us good-bye from 
the steps, but I didn’t see Jack Brandon. On our drive 
home in the waning afternoon my other friends doubtless 
found me silent and stupid. 

I went to Chantry two days later, and was disappointed to 
find that the daughter of the house had not returned, though 
indeed after parting with her I had been definitely of the 
opinion that she was much more likely to go to bed and be 
ill. Her mother, however, had not heard that she was ill, 
and my inquiry about the young lady was of course full of 
circumspection. It was a little difficult, for I had to talk 
about her, Helen being particularly delighted that we had 
already made acquaintance. No day had been fixed for her 
return, but it came over my friend that she oughtn’t to be 
absent during too much of my visit. She was the best thing 
they had to show — she was the flower and the charm of the 
place. It had other charms as well — it was a sleepy, silvery 
old home, exquisitely grey and exquisitely green; a house 
where you could have confidence in your leisure; it would be 
as genuine as the butter and the claret. The very look of 
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the pleasant, prosaic drawing-room suggested long mornings 
of fancy work, of Berlin wool and premeditated patterns, new 
stitches and mild pauses. My good Helen was always in the 
middle of something eternal, of which the past and the future 
were rolled up in oil-cloth and tissue-paper, and the intensest 
moments of conversation were when it was spread out for 
pensive opinions. These used to drop sometimes even from 
Christopher Chantry when he straddled vaguely in with 
muddy leggings and the raw materials of a joke. He had a 
mind like a large, full milk-pan, and his wit was as thick as 
cream. 

One evening I came down to dinner a little early and, to 
my surprise, found my troubled maiden in possession of the 
drawing-room. She was evidently troubled still, and had 
been waiting there in the hope of seeing me alone. We were 
too quickly interrupted by her parents, however, and I had 
no conversation with her till I sat down to the piano after 
dinner and beckoned to her to come and stand by it. Her 
father had gone off to smoke; her mother dozed by one of 
the crackling little fires of the summer’s end. 

“Why didn’t you come home the day you told me you 
meant to?” 

She fixed her eyes on my hands. “TI couldn’t, I couldn’t!” 

“You look to me as if you were very ill.” 

‘I am,” the girl said, simply. 

“You ought to see some one. Something ought to be 
done.” 

She shook her head with quiet despair. ‘‘It would be no 
use — no one would know.” 

“What do you mean — would know?” 

‘No one would understand.” 

“You ought to make them!” 

‘Never — never!” she repeated. ‘‘Never!” 

“T confess I don’t,’ I replied, with a kind of angry renun- 
ciation. I played louder, with the passion of my uneasiness 
and the aggravation of my responsibility. 

“No, you don’t indeed,” said Louisa Chantry. 

I had only to accept this disadvantage, and after a moment 
I went on: “‘What became of Mr. Brandon?”’ 
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“T don’t know.” 

“Did he go away?” 

“That same evening.” 

‘““Which same evening?” 

“The day you were there. I never saw him again.” 

I was silent a minute, then I risked: “‘And you never will, 
eh?” 

“Never — never!” 

“Then why shouldn’t you get better?” 

She also hesitated, after which she answered, ‘‘Because I’m 
going to die.” 

My music ceased in spite of me and we sat looking at each 
other. Helen Chantry woke up with a little start and asked 
what was the matter. I rose from the piano and I couldn’t 
help saying, ‘‘Dear Helen, I haven’t the least idea.” Louisa 
sprang up, pressing her hand to her left side, and the next 
instant I cried aloud, ‘‘She’s faint — she’s ill—do come to 
her!” Mrs. Chantry bustled over to us, and immediately 
afterwards the girl had thrown herself on her mother’s breast, 
as she had thrown herself days before on mine; only this 
time without tears, without cries, in the strangest, most 
tragic silence. She was not faint, she was only in despair — 
that at least is the way I really saw her. There was some- 
thing in her contact that scared poor Helen, that operated a 
sudden revelation; I can see at this hour the queer, frightened 
look she gave me over Louisa’s shoulder. The girl, however, 
in a moment disengaged herself, declaring that she was not 
ill, only tired, very tired, and wanted to go to bed. “Take 
her, take her — go with her,” I said to her mother; and I 
pushed them, got them out of the room, partly to conceal 
my own trepidation. A few moments after they had gone 
Christopher Chantry came in, having finished his cigar, and 
I had to mention to him — to explain their absence — that 
his daughter was so very fatigued that she had withdrawn 
under her mother’s superintendence. ‘‘Didn’t she seem done 
up, awfully done up? What on earth, at that confounded 
place, did she go in for?” the dear man asked, with his point- 
less kindness. I couldn’t tell him this was just what I my- 
self wanted to know; and while I pretended to read I wondered 
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inextinguishably what indeed she had “gone in” for. It had 
become still more difficult to keep my vow than I had ex- 
pected; it was also very difficult that evening to converse 
with Christopher Chantry. His wife’s continued absence 
rendered some conversation necessary; yet it had the advan- 
tage of making him remark, after it had lasted an hour, that 
he must go to see what was the matter. He left me, and 
soon afterwards I betook myself to my room; bedtime was 
elastic in the early sense at Chantry. I knew I should only 
have to wait a while for Helen to come to me, and, in fact, 
by eleven o’clock she arrived. , 

“She’s in a very strange state— something happened 
there.” 

‘And what happened, pray?” 

“‘T can’t make out; she won’t tell me.” 

“Then what makes you suppose so?” 

‘She has broken down utterly; she says there was some- 
thing.” 

‘Then she does tell you?” 

“Not a bit. She only begins, and then stops short; she 
says it’s too dreadful.” 

“Too dreadful?” 

‘She says it’s horrible,” my poor friend murmured, with 
tears in her eyes and tragic speculation in her mild maternal 
face. 

“But in what way? Does she give you no facts, no clue?’ 

“It was something she did.” 

We looked at each other a moment. “Did?” I echoed. 
“Did to whom?” 

“She won’t tell me —she says she can’t. She tries to 
bring it out, but it sticks in her throat.” 

‘Nonsense. She did nothing,” I said. 

‘What could she do?” Helen asked, gazing at me. 

‘‘She’s ill, she’s in a fever; her mind’s wandering.” 

**So I say to her father.” 

‘“And what does she say to him?” 

“Nothing — she won’t speak to him. He’s with her now, 
but she only lies there letting him hold her hand, with her 
face turned away from him and her eyes closed.” 
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“You must send for the doctor immediately.” 

“T’ve already sent for him.” 

‘Should you like me to sit up with her?” 

“Oh, I’ll do that!’ Helen said. Then she asked, “But if 
you were there the other day,-what did you see?” 

‘Nothing whatever,” I resolutely answered. 

“‘ Really nothing?” 

‘Really, my dear child.” 

‘“‘But was there nobody there who could have made up to 
her??? 

I hesitated a moment. ‘My poor Helen, you should have 
seen them!” 

“She wouldn’t look at anybody that wasn’t remarkably 
nice,” Helen mused. 

“Well — I don’t want to abuse your friends — but nobody 
was remarkably nice. Believe me, she hasn’t looked at any- 
body, and nothing whatever has occurred. She’s ill, and it’s 
a mere morbid fancy.” , 

“Tt’s a mere morbid fancy —” Mrs. Chantry gobbled 
down this formula. I felt that I was giving her another 
still more acceptable, and which she as promptly adopted, 
when I added that Louisa would soon get over it. 

I may as well say at once that Louisa never got over it. 
There followed an extraordinary week, which I look back 
upon as one of the most uncomfortable of my life. The 
doctor had something to say about the action of his patient’s 
heart —it was weak and slightly irregular, and he was 
anxious to learn whether she had lately been exposed to any 
violent shock or emotion — but he could give no name to 
the disorder under the influence of which she had begun 
unmistakably to sink. She lay on the sofa in her room — 
she refused to go to bed, and in the absence of complications 
it was not insisted on — utterly white, weak, and abstracted, 
shaking her head at all suggestions, waving away all nourish- 
ment save the infinitesimally little that enabled her to stretch 
out her hand from time-to time (at intervals of very unequal 
length) and begin, ‘Mother, mother!” as if she were muster- 
ing courage for a supreme confession. The courage never 
came; she was haunted by a strange impulse to speak, which 
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in turn was checked on her lips by some deeper horror or 

some stranger fear. She seemed to seek relief spasmodically 
- from some unforgettable consciousness, and then to find the 
greatest relief of all in impenetrable silence. I knew these 
things only from her mother, for before me (I went gently 
in and out of her room two or three times a day) she gave no 
sign whatever. ‘The little local doctor, after the first day, 
acknowledged himself at sea, and expressed a desire to con- 
sult with a colleague at Exeter. The colleague journeyed 
down to us and shuffled and stammered; he recommended an 
appeal to a high authority in London. The high authority 
was summoned by telegraph and paid us a flying visit. He 
enunciated the valuable opinion that it was a very curious 
case, and dropped the striking remark that in so charming a 
home a young lady ought to bloom like a flower. The young 
lady’s late hostess came over, but she could throw no light 
on anything; all that she had ever noticed was that Louisa 
had seemed ‘‘rather blue” for a day or two before she brought 
her visit to a close. Our days were dismal enough and our 
nights were dreadful, for I took turns with Helen in sitting 
up with the girl. Chantry Court itself seemed conscious of 
the riddle that made its chambers ache, it bowed its grey old 
head over the fate of its daughter. The people who had been 
coming were put off; dinner became a ceremony enacted 
mainly bythe servants. Isat alone with Christopher Chantry, 
whose honest hair, in his mystification, stuck out as if he had 
been overhauling accounts. My hours with Louisa were even 
more intensely silent, for she almost never looked at me. 
In the watches of the night, however, I at last saw more 
clearly into what she was thinking of. Once when I caught 
her wan eyes resting upon me I took advantage of it to 
kneel down by her bed and speak to her with the utmost 
tenderness. 

“Tf you can’t say it to your mother, can you say it perhaps 
to me?” 

She gazed at me for some time. ‘‘What does it matter 
now — if I’m dying?” 

I shook my head and smiled. ‘You won’t die if you get 
it off your mind.” 
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“You'd be cruel to him,” she said. ‘“He’s innocent — 
he’s innocent.” . 

“Do you mean you're guilty? What trifle are you mag- 
nifying?” 

“‘Do you call it a trifle—” She faltered and paused. 

‘Certainly I do, my dear.” Then I risked a great stroke. 
“T’ve often done it myself!’’ 

““Vou? Never, Never! I was cruel to him,” she added. 

This puzzled me, I couldn’t work it into my conception. 
“How were you cruel?” 

“In the garden. I changed suddenly, I drove him away, 
I told him he filled me with horror.” 

“Why did you do that?” 

“Because my shame came over me.” 

“Your shame?” 

‘What I had done in the house.” 

‘And what had you done?” 

She lay a few moments with her eyes closed, as if she were 
living it over. “TI broke out to him, I told him,” she began 
at last. But she couldn’t continue, she was powerless to 
utter it. 

“Yes, I know what you told him. Millions of girls have 
told young men that before.” 

““They’ve been asked, they’ve been asked! They didn’t 
speak first! I didn’t even know hin, he didn’t care for me, 
I had seen him for the first time the day before. I said 
strange things to him, and he behaved like a gentleman.” 

“Well he might!” 

“Then, before he could turn round, when we had simply 
walked out of the house together and strolled in the garden 
— it was as if I were borne along in the air by the wonder of 
what I had said — it rolled over me that I was lost.” 

“Lost?” 

“That I had been horrible — that Ihad been mad. Nothing 
could ever unsay it. I frightened him —I almost struck 
him.” 

‘Poor fellow!’ I smiled. 

“Yes — pity him. He was kind. But he’ll see me that 
way — always!” 
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I hesitated as to the answer it was best to make to this; 
then I produced: “‘Don’t think he’ll remember you — he’ll 
see other girls.” 

“Ah, he’ll forget me!” she softly and miserably wailed; 
and I saw that I had said the wrong thing. I bent over 
her more closely to kiss her, and when I raised my head her 
mother was on the other side of the bed. She fell on her 
knees there for the same purpose, and when Louisa felt 
her lips she stretched out her arms to embrace her. She 
had the strength to draw her close, and I heard her begin 
again, for the hundredth time, ‘‘Mother, mother —”’ 

“Yes, my own darling.” 

Then for the hundredth time I heard her stop. There was 
an intensity in her silence. It made me wildly nervous; I 
got up and turned away. 

‘Mother, mother!” the girl repeated, and poor Helen 
teplied with a sound of passionate solicitation. But her 
daughter only exhaled in the waiting hush, while I stood at 
the window where the dawn was faint, the most miserable 
moan in the world. ‘I’m dying!” she said, articulately; and 
she died that night, after an hour, unconscious. The doctor 
arrived almost at the moment; this time he was sure it must 
have been the heart. The poor parents were in stupefaction, 
and I gave up half my visits and stayed with them a month. 
But in spite of their stupefaction I kept my vow. 


THE PACE OF YOUTH! 
STEPHEN CRANE 


I 


Strmson stood in a corner and glowered. He was a fierce 
man and had indomitable whiskers, albeit he was very 
small. 

“That young tarrier,” he whispered to himself. “He 

wants to quit makin’ eyes at Lizzie. This is too much of a 
good thing. First thing you know, he’ll get fired.” 
_ His brow creased in a frown, he strode over to the huge 
open doors and looked at a sign. ‘“Stimson’s Mammoth 
Merry-Go-Round,” it read, and the glory of it was great. 
Stimson stood and contemplated the sign. It was an enor- 
mous affair; the letters were as large as men. The glow of it, 
the grandeur of it was very apparent to Stimson. At the 
end of his contemplation, he shook his head thoughtfully, de- 
terminedly. ‘No, no,” he-muttered. ‘This is too much of 
a good thing. First thing you know, he’ll get fired.” 

A soft booming sound of surf, mingled with the cries of 
bathers, came from the beach. ‘There was a vista of sand 
and sky and sea that drew to a mystic point far away in the 
northward. In the mighty angle, a girl in a red dress was 
crawling slowly like some kind of a spider on the fabric of 
nature. A few flags hung lazily above where the bathhouses 
were marshalled in compact squares. Upon the edge of the sea 
stood a ship with its shadowy sails painted dimly upon the 
sky, and high overhead in the still, sun-shot air a great hawk 
swung and drifted slowly. 

Within the Merry-Go-Round there was a whirling circle 
of ornamental lions, giraffes, camels, ponies, goats, glittering 
with varnish and metal that caught swift reflections from 
windows high above them. With stiff wooden legs, they 
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swept on in a never-ending race, while a great orchestrion 
clamored in wild speed. The summer sunlight sprinkled its 
gold upon the garnet canopies carried by the tireless racers 
and upon all the devices of decoration that made Stimson’s 
machine magnificent and famous. A host of laughing chil- 
dren bestrode the animals, bending forward like charging 
cavalrymen, and shaking reins and whooping in glee. At in- 
tervals they leaned out perilously to clutch at iron rings that 
were tendered to them by a long wooden arm. At the intense 
moment before the swift grab for the rings one could see their 
little nervous bodies quiver with eagerness; the laughter rang 
shrill and excited. Down in the long rows of benches, crowds 
of people sat watching the game, while occasionally a father 
might arise and go near to shout encouragement, cautionary 
commands, or applause at his flying offspring. Frequently 
mothers called out: “‘Be careful, Georgie!”? ‘The orchestrion 
bellowed and thundered on its platform, filling the ears with 
its long monotonous song. Over in a corner, a man in a white 
apron and behind a counter roared above the tumult: ‘Pop 
corn! Pop corn!” 

A young man stood upon a small, raised platform, erected 
in a manner of a pulpit, and just without the line of the cir- 
cling figures. It was his duty to manipulate the wooden arm 
and affix the rings. When all were gone into the hands of the 
triumphant children, he held forth a basket, into which they 
returned all save the coveted brass one, which meant another 
ride free and made the holder very illustrious. The young 
man stood all day upon his narrow platform, affixing rings or 
holding forth the basket. He was a sort of general squire in 
these lists of childhood. He was very busy. 

And yet Stimson, the astute, had noticed that the young 
man frequently found time to twist about on his platform 
and smile at a girl who shyly sold tickets behind a silvered 
netting. This, indeed, was the great reason of Stimson’s 
glowering. The young man upon the raised platform had no 
manner of license to smile at the girl behind the silvered net- 
ting. It was a most gigantic insolence. Stimson was amazed 
atit. ‘By Jiminy,” he said to himself again, ‘“‘that fellow is 
smiling at my daughter.” Even in this tone of great wrath it 
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could be discerned that Stimson was filled with wonder that 
any youth should dare smile at the daughter in the presence 
of the august father. 

Often the dark-eyed girl peered between the shining wires, 
and, upon being detected by the young man, she usually 
turned her head quickly to prove to him that she was not in- 
terested. At other times, however, her eyes seemed filled 
with a tender fear lest he should fall from that exceedingly 
dangerous platform. As for the young man, it was plain that 
these glances filled him with valor, and he stood carelessly 
upon his perch, as if he deemed it of no consequence that he 
might fall from it. In all the complexities of his daily life 
and duties he found opportunity to gaze ardently at the 
vision behind the netting. 

This silent courtship was conducted over the heads of the 
crowd who thronged about the bright machine. The swift 
eloquent glances of the young man went noiselessly and un- 
seen with their message. There had finally become estab- 
lished between the two in this manner a subtle understanding 
and companionship. They communicated accurately all that 
they felt. The boy told his love, his reverence, his hope in 
the changes of the future. The girl told him that she loved 
him, and she did not love him, that she did not know if she 
loved him. Sometimes a little sign saying ‘‘Cashier” in gold 
letters, and hanging upon the silvered netting, got directly in 
range and interfered with the tender message. 

The love affair had not continued without anger, unhappi- 
ness, despair. The girl had once smiled brightly upon a youth 
who came to buy some tickets for his little sister, and the 
young man upon the platform, observing this smile, had 
been filled with gloomy rage. He stood like a dark statue of 
vengeance upon his pedestal and thrust out the basket to the 
children with a gesture that was full of scorn for their hollow 
happiness, for their insecure and temporary joy. For five 
hours he did not once look at the girl when she was looking 
at him. He was going to crush her with his indifference; he 
was going to demonstrate that he had never been serious. 
However, when he narrowly observed her in secret he dis- 
covered that she seemed more blythe than was usual with 
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her. When he found that his apparent indifference had not 
crushed her he suffered greatly. She did not love him, he 
concluded. If she had loved him she would have been 
crushed. For two days he lived a miserable existence upon 
his high perch. He consoled himself by thinking of how un- 
happy he was, and by swift, furtive glances at the loved 
face. At any rate he was in her presence, and he could get a 
good view from his perch when there was no interference by 
the little sign: ‘‘Cashier.”’ 

But suddenly, swiftly, these clouds vanished, and under 
the imperial blue sky of the restored confidence they dwelt 
in peace, a peace that was satisfaction, a peace that, like a 
babe, put its trust in the treachery of the future. This con- 
fidence endured until the next day, when she, for an unknown 
cause, suddenly refused to look at him. Mechanically he 
continued his task, his brain dazed, a tortured victim of 
doubt, fear, suspicion. With his eyes he supplicated her to 
telegraph an explanation. She replied with a stony glance 
that froze his blood. There was a great difference in their 
respective reasons for becoming angry. His were always 
foolish, but apparent, plain as the moon. Hers were subtle, 
feminine, as incomprehensible as the stars, as mysterious as 
the shadows at night. 

They fell and soared and soared and fell in this manner 
until they knew that to live without each other would be a 
wandering in deserts. ‘They had grown so intent upon the 
uncertainties, the variations, the guessings of their affair that 
the world had become but a huge immaterial background. 
In time of peace their smiles were soft and prayerful, 
caresses confided to the air. In time of war, their youth- 
ful hearts, capable of profound agony, were wrung by the 
intricate emotions of doubt. They were the victims of the 
dread angel of affectionate speculation that forces the brain 
endlessly on roads that lead nowhere. 

At night, the problem of whether she loved him gostecntel 
the young man like a spectre, looming as high as a hill and 
telling him not to delude himself. Upon the following day, 
this battle of the night displayed itself in the renewed fervor 
of his glances and in their increased number. Whenever he 
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thought he could detect that she too was suffering, he felt a 
thrill of joy. 

But there came a time when the young man looked back 
upon these contortions with contempt. He believed then 
that he had imagined his pain. This came about when the 
redoubtable Stimson marched forward to participate. 

“This has got to stop,” Stimson had said to himself, as he 
stood and watched them. ‘They had grown careless of the 
light world that clattered about them; they were become so 
engrossed in their personal drama that the language of their 
eyes was almost as obvious as gestures. And Stimson, through 
his keenness, his wonderful, infallible penetration, suddenly 
came into possession of these obvious facts. ‘“‘Well, of all 
the nerves,” he said, regarding with a new interest the young 
man upon the perch. 

He was a resolute man. He never hesitated to grapple 
with a crisis. He decided to overturn everything at once, 
for, although small, he was very fierce and impetuous. He 
resolved to crush this dreaming. ; 

He strode over to the silvered netting. ‘‘Say, you want to 
quit your everlasting grinning at that idiot,” he said, grimly. 

The girl cast down her eyes and made a little heap of 
quarters into a stack. She was unable to withstand the terri- 
ble scrutiny of her small and fierce father. 
. Stimson turned from his daughter and went to a spot be- 
neath the platform. He fixed his eyes upon the young man 
and said — 

“T’ve been speakin’ to Lizzie. You better attend strictly 
to your own business or there’ll be a new man here next 
week.” It was as if he had blazed away with a shotgun. 
The young man reeled upon his perch. At last he in a meas- 
ure regained his composure and managed to stammer: ‘‘A — 
all right, sir.” He knew that denials would be futile with the 
terrible Stimson. He agitatedly began to rattle the rings in 
the basket, and pretend that he was obliged to count them or 
inspect them in some way. He, too, was unable to face the 
great Stimson. 

For a moment, Stimson stood in fine satisfaction and gloated 
over the effect of his threat. 
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_ “YPve fixed them,” he said complacently, and went out to 
smoke a cigar and revel in himself. Through his mind went 
the proud reflection that people who came in contact with his 
granite will usually ended in quick and abject submission. 


II 

~ One evening, a week after Stimson had indulged in the 
proud reflection that people who came in contact with his 
granite will usually ended in quick and abject submission, a 
young feminine friend of the girl behind the silvered netting 
came to her there and asked her to walk on the beach after 
“Stimson’s Mammoth Merry-Go-Round” was closed for 
the night. The girl assented with a nod. 

The young man upon the perch holding the rings saw this 
nod and judged its meaning. Into his mind came an idea of 
defeating the watchfulness of the redoubtable Stimson. 

When the Merry-Go-Round was closed and the two girls 
started for the beach, he wandered off aimlessly in another 
direction, but he kept them in view, and as soon as he was 
assured that he had escaped the vigilance of Stimson, he 
followed them. 

The electric lights on the beach made a broad band of 
tremoring light, extending parallel to the sea, and upon the 
wide walk there slowly paraded a great crowd, intermingling, 
intertwining, sometimes colliding. In the darkness stretched 
the vast purple expanse of the ocean, and the deep indigo sky 
above was peopled with yellow stars. Occasionally out upon 
the water a whirling mass of froth suddenly flashed into 
view, like a great ghostly robe appearing, and then vanished, 
leaving the sea in its darkness, whence came those bass tones 
of the water’s unknown emotion. A wind, cool, reminiscent 
of the wave wastes, made the women hold their wraps about 
their throats, and caused the men to grip the rims of their 
straw hats. It carried the noise of the band in the pavilion 
in gusts. Sometimes people unable to hear the music glanced 
up at the pavilion and were reassured upon beholding the 
distant leader still gesticulating and bobbing, and the other 
members of the band with their lips glued to their instru- 
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ments. High in the sky soared an unassuming moon, faintly 
silver. 

For a time the young man was afraid to approach the two 
girls; he followed them at a distance and called himself a 
coward. At last, however, he saw them stop on the outer 
edge of the crowd and stand silently listening to the voices 
of the sea. When he came to where they stood, he was trem- 
bling in his agitation. They had not seen him. 

“Lizzie,” he began. “I —” 

The girl wheeled instantly and put her hand to her throat. 

“Oh, Frank, how you frightened me,” she said — in- 
evitably. 

“Well, you know, I— I —”’ he stuttered. 

But the other girl was one of those beings who are born to 
attend at tragedies. She had for love a reverence, an ad- 
miration that was greater the more that she contemplated 
the fact that she knew nothing of it. This couple, with their 
emotions, awed her and made her humbly wish that she 
might be destined to be of some service to them. She was 
very homely. 

When the young man faltered before them, she, in her 
sympathy, actually over-estimated the crisis, and felt that he 
might fall dying at their feet. Shyly, but with courage, she 
marched to the rescue. 

““Won’t you come and walk on the beach with us?” she 
said. 

The young man gave her a glance of deep gratitude which 
was not without the patronage which a man in his condition 
naturally feels for one who pities it. The three walked on. 

Finally, the being who was born to attend at this tragedy 
said that she wished to sit down and gaze at the sea, alone. 

They politely urged her to walk on with them, but she was 
obstinate. She wished to gaze at the sea, alone. The young 
man swore to himself that he would be her friend until he 
died. 

And so the two young lovers went on without her. They 
turned once to look at her. 

Jennie’s awful nice,” said the girl. 

“You bet she is,” replied the young man, ardently. 
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They were silent for a little time. 

At last the girl said — 

“You were angry at me yesterday.” 

“No, I wasn’t.” a 

“Yes, you were, too. You wouldn’t look at me once all 
day.” 

“No, I wasn’t angry. I was only putting on.” 

Though she had, of course, known it, this confession seemed 
to make her very indignant. She flashed a resentful glance 
at him. 

‘Oh, you were, indeed?” she said with a great air. 

For a few minutes she was so haughty with him that he 
loved her to madness. And directly this poem, which stuck 
at his lips, came forth lamely in fragments. 

When they walked back toward the other girl and saw the — 
patience of her attitude, their hearts swelled in a patronizing 
and secondary tenderness for her. 

They were very happy. If they had been miserable they 
would have charged this fairy scene of the night with a criminal 
heartlessness; but as they were joyous, they vaguely wondered 
how the purple sea, the yellow stars, the changing crowds 
under the electric lights could be so phlegmatic and stolid. 

They walked home by the lakeside way, and out upon the 
water those gay paper lanterns, flashing, fleeting, and career- 
ing, sang to them, sang a chorus of red and violet, and green 
and gold; a song of mystic bands of the future. 

One day, when business paused during a dull sultry after- 
noon, Stimson went up town. Upon his return, he found 
that the popcorn man, from his stand over in a corner, was 
keeping an eye upon the cashier’s cage, and that nobody at 
all was attending to the wooden arm and the iron rings. He 
strode forward like a sergeant of grenadiers. 

‘“Where in thunder is Lizzie?” he demanded, a cloud of 
rage in his eyes. 

The popcorn man, although associated long with Stimson, 
had never got over being dazed. 

“They’ve — they’ve — gone round to th’ — th’ — house,” 
he said with difficulty, as if he had just been stunned. 

‘Whose house?” snapped Stimson. 
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‘““Your — your house, I s’pose,” said the popcorn man. 

Stimson marched round to his home. Kingly denuncia- 
tions surged, already formulated, to the tip of his tongue, and 
he bided the moment when his anger could fall upon the heads 
of that pair of children. He found his wife convulsive and in 
tears. 

““Where’s Lizzie?” 

And then she burst forth — ‘‘Oh — John — John — they’ve 
run away, I know they have. They drove by here not three 
minutes ago. ‘They must have done it on purpose to bid me 
good-bye, for Lizzie waved her hand sadlike; and then, before 
I could get out to ask where they were going or what, Frank 
whipped up the horse.” 

Stimson gave vent to a dreadful roar. 

“Get my revolver — get a hack — get my revolver, do you 
hear — what the devil—” His voice became incoherent. 

He had always ordered his wife about as if she were a bat- 
talion of infantry, and despite her misery, the training of 
years forced her to spring mechanically to obey; but suddenly 
she turned to him with a shrill appeal. 

“Oh, John — not — the — revolver.” 

“‘Confound it, let go of me!”’ he roared again, and shook her 
from him. 

He ran hatless upon the street. There were a multitude of 
hacks at the summer resort, but it was ages to him before he 
could find one. Then he charged it like a bull. 

“Up town!” he yelled, as he tumbled into the rear seat. 

The hackman thought of severed arteries. His galloping 
horse distanced a large number of citizens who had been run- 
ning to find what caused such contortions by the little hatless 
man. 

It chanced as the bouncing hack went along near the lake, 
Stimson gazed across the calm grey expanse and recognized a 
color in a bonnet and a pose of a head. A buggy was travel- 
ing along a highway that led to Sorington. Stimson bel- 
lowed — “There — there — there they are — in that buggy.” 

The hackman became inspired with the full knowledge of 
the situation. He struck a delirious blow with the whip. 
His mouth expanded in a grin of excitement and joy. It 
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came to pass that this old vehicle, with its drowsy horse and 
its dusty-eyed and tranquil driver, seemed suddenly to 
awaken, to become animated and fleet. The horse ceased to 
ruminate on his state, his air of reflection vanished. He be- 
came intent upon his aged legs and spread them in quaint 
and ridiculous devices for speed. The driver, his eyes shin- 
ing, sat critically in his seat. He watched each motion of 
this rattling machine down before him. He resembled an 
engineer. He used the whip with judgment and deliberation 
as the engineer would have used coal or oil. The horse clacked 
swiftly upon the macadam, the wheels hummed, the body of 
the vehicle wheezed and groaned. 

Stimson, in the rear seat, was erect in that impassive atti- 

tude that comes sometimes to the furious man when he is 
obliged to leave the battle to others. Frequently, however, 
the tempest in his breast came to his face and he howled — 
_ “Go it — go it — you’re gaining; pound ’im! Thump the 
life out of ’im; hit ’im hard, you fool!” His hand grasped the 
rod that supported the carriage top, and it was clenched so 
that the nails were faintly blue. 

Ahead, that other carriage had been flying with speed, as 
from realization of the menace in the rear. It bowled away 
rapidly, drawn by the eager spirit of a young and modern 
horse. Stimson could see the buggy-top bobbing, bobbing. 
That little pane, like an eye, was a derision to him. Once he 
leaned forward and bawled angry sentences. He began to 
feel impotent; his whole expedition was a tottering of an old 
man upon a trail of birds. A sense of age made him choke 
again with wrath. That other vehicle, that was youth, with 
youth’s pace; it was swift-flying with the hope of dreams. He 
began to comprehend those two children ahead of him, and 
he knew a sudden and strange awe, because he understood the 
power of their young blood, the power to fly strongly into the 
future and feel and hope again, even at that time when his 
bones must be laid in the earth. The dust rose easily from 
the hot road and stifled the nostrils of Stimson. 

The highway vanished far away in a point with a sugges- 
tion of intolerable length. The other vehicle was becoming 
so small that Stimson could no longer see the derisive eye. 
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At last the hackman drew rein to his horse and turned to 
look at Stimson. 

““No use, I guess,”’ he said. 

Stimson made a gesture of acquiescence, rage, despair. 
As the hackman turned his dripping horse about, Stimson 
sank back with the astonishment and grief of a man who has 
been defied by the universe. He had been in a great perspira- 
tion, and now his bald head felt cool and uncomfortable. 
He put up his hand with a sudden recollection that he had 
forgotten his hat. 

At last he made a gesture. It meant that at any rate he was 
not responsible. 


THE WIDOW’S CRUISE? 
FRANK R. STOCKTON 


THE widow Ducket lived in a small village about ten miles 
from the New Jersey sea coast. In this village she was born, 
here she had married and buried her husband, and here she 
expected somebody to bury her, but she was in no hurry for 
that, for she had scarcely reached middle age. She was a 
tall woman with no apparent fat in her composition, and full 
of activity, both muscular and mental. 

She rose at six o’clock in the morning, cooked breakfast, 
set the table, washed the dishes when the meal was over, 
milked, churned, swept, washed, ironed, worked in her little 
garden, attended to the flowers in the front yard, and in the 
afternoon knitted and quilted and sewed, and after tea she 
either went to see her neighbors or had them come to see 
her. When it was really dark she lighted the lamp in her 
parlor and read for an hour, and if it happened to be one of 
Miss Mary Wilkins’ books that she read she expressed doubts 
as to the realism of the characters therein described. 

These doubts she expressed to Dorcas Networthy, who was 
a small, plump woman, with a solemn face, who had lived 
with the widow for many years and who had become her 
devoted disciple. Whatever the widow did that also did 
Dorcas; not so well, for her heart told her she could never 
expect to do that, but with a yearning anxiety to do every- 
thing as well as she could. She rose at five minutes past six, 
and in a subsidiary way she helped to get the breakfast, to 
eat it, to wash up the dishes, to work in the garden, to quilt, 
to sew, to visit and receive, and no one could have tried 
harder than she did to keep awake when the widow read 
aloud in the evening. 

All these things happened every day in the summer time, 
but in the winter the widow and Dorcas cleared the snow 
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from their little front path instead of attending to the flowers, 
and in the evening they lighted a fire as well as a lamp in the 
parlor. 

Sometimes, however, something different happened, but 
this was not often, only a few times in the year. One of the 
different things occurred when Mrs. Ducket and Dorcas were 
sitting on their little front porch one summer afternoon, one - 
on the little bench on one side of the door and the other on 
the little bench on the other side of the door, each waiting, 
until she should hear the clock strike five, to prepare tea. 
But it was not yet a quarter to five when a one-horse wagon 
containing four men came slowly down the street. Dorcas 
first saw the wagon, and she instantly stopped knitting. 

‘Mercy on me!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Whoever those people 
are they are strangers here and they don’t know where to 
stop, for they first go to one side of the street and then to 
the other.” 

The widow looked around sharply. ‘‘Humph!”’ said she. 
“Those men are sailor-men. You might see that in a twin- 

kling of an eye. Sailor-men always drive that way because 
that is the way they sail ships. ‘They first tack in one direc- 
tion and then in another.” 

“Mr. Ducket didn’t like the sea?’”? remarked Dorcas, for 
about the three hundredth time. 

“No, he didn’t,” answered the widow, for about the two 
hundred and fiftieth time, for there had been occasions when 
she thought Dorcas put this question inopportunely. ‘He 
hated it, and he was drowned in it through trusting a sailor- 
man, which I never did nor shall. Do you really believe 
those men are coming here?” 

“Upon my word I do!” said Dorcas, and her opinion was 
correct. 

The wagon drew up in front of Mrs. Ducket’s little white 
house, and the two women sat rigidly, their hands in their 
laps, staring at the man who drove. 

This was an elderly personage with whitish hair, and under 
his chin a thin whitish beard, which waved in the gentle 
breeze and gave Dorcas the idea that his head was filled 
with hair which was leaking out from below. 
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“Ts this the widow Ducket’s?” inquired this elderly man, 
in a strong, penetrating voice. 

“That’s my name,” said the widow, and laying her knit- 
ting on the bench beside her she went to the gate. Dorcas 
also laid her knitting on the bench beside her and went to 
the gate. 

“T was told,” said the elderly man, “‘at a house we touched 
‘at about a quarter of a mile back, that the widow Ducket’s 
was the only house in this village where there was any chance 
of me and my mates getting a meal. We are four sailors and 
we are making from the bay over to Cuppertown, and that’s 
eight miles ahead yet and we are all pretty sharp set for 
something to eat.” ; 

“This is the place,” said the widow, “and I do give 
meals if there is enough in the house and everything comes 
handy.” 

““Does everything come handy to-day?” said he. 

“Tt does,” said she, ‘‘and you can hitch your horse and 
come in, but I haven’t got anything for him.” 

_ “Oh, that’s all right,” said the man, “we brought along 
stores for him, so we'll just make fast and then come in.” 

The two women hurried into the house in a state of bustling 
preparation, for the furnishing of this meal meant one dollar 
in cash. 

The four mariners, all elderly men, descended from the 
wagon, each one scrambling with alacrity over a different 
wheel. 

A box of broken ship-biscuit was brought out and put on 
the ground in front of the horse, who immediately set himself 
to eating with great satisfaction. 

Tea was a little late that day, because there were six 
persons to provide for instead of two, but it was a good 
meal, and after the four seamen had washed their hands and 
faces at the pump in the back yard and had wiped them on 
two towels furnished by Dorcas, they all came in and sat 
down. Mrs. Ducket seated herself at the head of the table 
with the dignity proper to the mistress of the house, and 
Dorcas seated herself at the other end with the dignity 

‘proper to the disciple of the mistress. No service was neces- 
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sary, for everything that was to be eaten or drunk was on the 
table. 

When each of the elderly mariners had had as much bread 
and butter, quickly-baked soda biscuit, dried beef, cold ham, 
cold tongue and preserved fruit of every variety known, as 
his storage capacity would permit, the mariner in command, 
Captain Bird, pushed back his chair, whereupon the other 
mariners pushed back their chairs. 

“Madam,” said Captain Bird, ‘‘we have all made a good 
meal, which didn’t need to be no better nor more of it, and 
we’re satisfied, but that horse out there has not had time to 
rest himself enough to go the eight miles that lies ahead of 
us, so if it’s all the same to you and this good lady, we’d 
like to sit on that front porch awhile and smoke our pipes. 
I was a-looking at that porch when I came in, and [I be- 
thought to myself what a rare good place it was to smoke 
a pipe in.” 

““There’s pipes been smoked there,” said the widow rising, 

“and it can be done again. Inside the house I don’t allow 
tobacco, but on the porch neither of us minds.” 

So the four Captains betook themselves to the sie two 
of them seating themselves on the little bench on one side 
of the door and two of them on the little bench on the other 
side of the door, and lighted their pipes. 

‘Shall we clear off the table and wash up the dishes,” said 
Dorcas, “‘or wait until they are gone?” 

“We will wait until they are gone,” said the widow, “for 
now that they are here we might as well have a bit of a chat 
with them. When a sailor-man lights his pipe he is generally 
willing to talk, but when he is eatin’ you can’t get a word 
out of him.” 

Without thinking it necessary to ask permission, for the 
house belonged to her, the widow Ducket brought a chair 
and put it in the hall close to the open front door, and Dorcas 
brought another chair and seated herself by the side of the 
widow. 

“Do all you sailor-men belong down there at the bay?” 
asked Mrs. Ducket, and thus the conversation began, and in 
a few minutes it had reached a point at which Captain Bird 
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thought it proper to say that a great many strange things 
happen to seamen sailing on the sea which lands-people 
never dream of. 

“Such as anything in particular?” asked the widow, at 
which remark Dorcas clasped her hands in expectancy. 

At this question each of the mariners took his pipe from 
his mouth and gazed upon the floor in thought. 

“There’s a good many strange things happened to me and 
my mates at sea. Would you and that other lady like to 
hear any of them?” asked Captain Bird. 

“We would like to hear them if they are true,” said the 
widow. 

“‘There’s nothing happened to me and my mates that isn’t 
true,” said Captain Bird, ‘‘and here is something that once 
happened to me: I was on a whaling v’yage when a big 
sperm whale, just as mad as a fiery bull, came at us, head 
on, and struck the ship at the stern with such tremendous 
force that his head crashed right through her timbers and he 
went nearly half his length into her hull. The hold was 
mostly filled with empty barrels, for we was just beginning 
our v’yage, and when he had made kindling wood of these, 
there was room enough for him. We all expected that it 
wouldn’t take five minutes for the vessel to fill and go to 
the bottom, and we made ready to take to the boats, but 
* it turned out we didn’t need to take to no boats, for as fast 
as the water rushed into the hold of the ship that whale 
drank it and squirted it up through the two blow holes in 
the top of his head, and as there was an open hatchway just 
over his head the water all went into the sea again, and that 
whale kept working day and night pumping the water out 
until we beached the vessel on the island of Trinidad — the 
whale helping us wonderful on our way over by the powerful 
working of his tail, which, being outside in the water, acted 
like a propeller. I don’t believe anything stranger than that 
ever happened to a whaling ship.” 

“No,” said the widow, ‘‘I don’t believe anything ever did.” 

Captain Bird now looked at Captain Sanderson, and the 
latter took his pipe out of his mouth and said that in all his 
sailing around the world he had never known anything 
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queerer than what happened to a big steamship he chanced 
to be on, which ran into an island in a fog. Everybody on 
board thought the ship was wrecked, but it had twin screws 
and was going at such a tremendous speed that it turned 
the island entirely upside down and sailed over it, and he 
had heard tell that even now people sailing over the spot 
could look down into the water and see the roots of the 
trees and the cellars of the houses. 

Captain Sanderson now put his pipe back into his mouth 
and Captain Burress took out his pipe. 

“‘T was once in an obelisk ship,” said he, ‘‘that used to 
trade regular between Egypt and New York carrying 
obelisks. We had a big obelisk on board. ‘The way they 
ship obelisks is to make a hole in the stern of the ship and 
run the obelisk in, p’inted end foremost, and this obelisk 
filled up nearly the whole of that ship from stern to bow. 
We was about ten days out and sailing afore a northeast 
gale with the engines at full speed when suddenly we spied 
breakers ahead, and our Captain saw we was about to run 
on a bank. Now if we hadn’t had an obelisk on board we 
might have sailed over that bank, but the Captain knew that 
with an obelisk on board we drew too much water for that, 
and that we’d be wrecked in about fifty-five seconds if some- 
thing wasn’t done quick. So he had to do something quick, 
and this is what he did. He ordered all steam on and drove 
slam-bang on that bank. Just as he expected we stopped 
so suddint that that big obelisk bounced for’ard, its p’inted 
end foremost, and went clean through the bow and shot out 
into the sea. The minute it did that the vessel was so 
lightened that it rose in the water and we easily steamed 
over the bank. There was one man knocked overboard by 
the shock when we struck, but as soon as we missed him we 
went back after him and we got him all right. You see 
when that obelisk went overboard its butt end, which was 
heaviest, went down first, and when it touched the bottom 
it just stood there, and as it was such a big obelisk there was 
about five and a half feet of it stuck out of the water. The 
man who was knocked overboard he just swum for that 
obelisk and he climbed up the hiryglyphics. It was a mighty 
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fine obelisk and the Egyptians had cut their hiryglyphics 
good and deep so that the man could get hand and foot 
hold. And when we got to him and took him off he was 
sitting high and dry on the p’inted end of that obelisk. It 
was a great pity about the obelisk, for it was a good obelisk, 
but as I never heard the company tried to raise it I expect 
it is standing there yet.” 

Captain Burress now put his pipe back into his mouth and 
looked at Captain Jenkinson, who removed his pipe and said: 

“The queerest thing that ever happened to me was about 
a shark. We was off the Banks and the time of year was 
July, and the ice was coming down and we got in among 
a lot of it. Not far away, off our weather bow, there was a 
little iceberg which had such a queerness about it that the 
Captain and three men went in a boat to look at it. The 
ice was mighty clear ice and you could see almost through 
it, and right inside of it, not more than three feet above the 
water line, and about two feet, or maybe twenty inches, 
inside the ice, was a whopping big shark, about fourteen 
feet long — a regular man-eater — frozen in there hard and 
fast. ‘Bless my soul,’ said the Captain, ‘this is a wonderful 
curiosity and I’m going to git him out.’ Just then one of 
the men said he saw that shark wink, but the Captain wouldn’t 
believe him, for he said that shark was frozen stiff and hard 
‘and couldn’t wink. You see the Captain had his own idees 
about things, and he knew that whales was warm-blooded 
and would freeze if they was shut up in ice, but he forgot 
that sharks was not whales and that they’re cold-blooded 
just like toads. And there is toads that has been shut up 
in rocks for thousands of years, and they stayed alive, no 
matter how cold the place was, because they was cold- 
blooded, and when the rocks was split out hopped the frog. 
But as I said before, the Captain forgot sharks was cold- 
blooded and he determined to git that one out. 

““Now you both know, being housekeepers, that if you take 
a needle and drive it into a hunk of ice you can split it. The 
Captain had a sail-needle with him and so he drove it into 
the iceberg right alongside of the shark and split it. Now 
the minute he did it he knew that the man was right when 
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he said he saw the shark wink, for it flopped out of that 
iceberg quicker nor a flash of lightning.” 

‘““What a happy fish he must have been!” ejaculated Dorcas, 
forgetful of precedent, so great was her emotion. 

“Yes,” said Captain Jenkinson, “it was a happy fish enough, 
but it wasn’t a happy Captain. You see that shark hadn’t 
had anything to eat, perhaps for a thousand years, until the 
Captain came along with his sail-needle.” © 

‘Surely you sailor-men do see strange things,” now said 
the widow, ‘‘and the strangest thing about them is that they 
are true.” 

“Ves, indeed,” said Dorcas, “‘that is the most wonderful 
thing.” 

“You wouldn’t suppose,” said the widow Ducket, glancing 
from one bench of mariners to the other, ‘“‘that I have a sea- 
story to tell, but I have, and if you like I will tell it to you.” 

Captain Bird looked up a little surprised. ‘‘We would 
like to hear it, indeed we would, madam,” said he. 

‘““Aye, aye!” said Captain Burress, and the two other 
mariners nodded. 

“It was a good while ago,” she said, “‘when I was living 
on the shore near the head of the bay, that my husband 
was away and I was left alone in the house. One mornin’ 
my sister-in-law, who lived on the other side of the bay, sent 
me word by a boy on a horse that she hadn’t any oil in the 
house to fill the lamp that she always put in the window to 
light her husband home, who was a fisherman, and if I would 
send her some by the boy she would pay me back as soon as 
they bought oil. The boy said he would stop on his way 
home and take the oil to her, but he never did stop, or per- 
haps he never went back, and about five o’clock I began to 
get dreadfully worried, for I knew if that lamp wasn’t in my 
sister-in-law’s window by dark she might be a widow before 
midnight. So I said to myself, ‘I’ve got to get that oil to 
her, no matter what happens or how it’s done.’ Of course 
I couldn’i tell what might happen, but there was only one 
way it could be done, and that was for me to get into the 
boat that. was tied to the post down by the water and take 
it to her, for it was too far for me to walk around by the head 
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of the bay. Now the trouble was I didn’t know no more 
about a boat and the managin’ of it than any one of you 
sailor-men knows about clear starchin’. But there wasn’t no 
use of thinkin’ what I knew and what I didn’t know, for I 
had to take it to her and there was no way of doin’ it except 
in that boat. So I filled a gallon can, for I thought I might 
as well take enough while I was about it, and I went down 
to the water and I unhitched that boat and I put the oil- 
can into her and then I got in, and off I started, and when 
I was about a quarter of a mile from the shore —” 

“Madam,” interrupted Captain Bird, “‘did you row or — 
or was there a sail to the boat?” 

The widow looked at the questioner fora moment. “No,” 
said she, “I didn’t row. I forgot to bring the oars from the 
house, but it didn’t matter for I didn’t know how to use 
them, and if there had been a sail I couldn’t have put it up, 
for I didn’t know how to use it either. I used the rudder 
to make the boat go. The rudder was the only thing that 
I knew anything about. Id held a rudder when I was a 
little girl and I knew how to work it. So I just took hold 
of the handle of the rudder and turned it round and round, 
and that made the boat go ahead, you know, and —” 

“Madam!” exclaimed Captain Bird, and the other elderly 
mariners took their pipes from their mouths. 

“Ves, that is the way I did it,” continued the widow 
briskly; ‘‘big steamships are made to go by a propeller turn- 
ing round and round at their back ends, and I made the 
rudder work in the same way, and I got along very well, too, 
until suddenly, when I was about a quarter of a mile from 
the shore, a most terrible and awful storm arose. There 
must have been a typhoon or a cyclone out at sea, for the 
waves came up the bay bigger than houses, and when they 
got to the head of the bay they turned around and tried to 
get out to sea again; so in this way they continually met, 
and made the most awful and roarin’ pilin’ up of waves that 
ever was known. 

““My little boat was pitched about as if it had been a 
feather in a breeze, and when the front part of it was cleavin’ 
itself down into the water the hind part was stickin’ up until 
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the rudder whizzed around like a patent churn with no milk 
in it. The thunder began to roar and the lightnin’ flashed, 
and three sea-gulls, so nearly frightened to death that they 
began to turn up the whites of their eyes, flew down and sat 
on one of the seats of the boat, forgettin’ in that awful moment 
that man was their nat’ral enemy. I had a couple of biscuits 
in my pocket, because I had thought I might want a bite in 
crossing, and I crumbled up one of these and fed the poor 
~ creatures. Then I began to wonder what I was goin’ to do, 
for things were gettin’ awfuller and awfuller every instant, 
and the little boat was a-heavin’ and a-pitchin’ and a-rollin’ 
and h’istin’ itself up, first on one end and then on the other, 
to such an extent that if I hadn’t kept tight hold of the 
rudder handle I’d slipped off the seat I was sittin’ on. 

‘All of a sudden I remembered that oil in the can, but 
just as I was puttin’ my fingers on the cork my conscience 
smote me. ‘Am I goin’ to use this oil,’ I said to myself, 
‘and let my sister-in-law’s husband be wrecked for want of 
it?’ And then I thought that he wouldn’t want it all that 
night and perhaps they would buy oil the next day, and so 
I poured out about a tumblerful of it on the water, and I can 
just tell you sailor-men that you never saw anything act as 
prompt as that did. In three seconds, or perhaps five, the 
water all around me, for the distance of a small front yard, 
was just as flat as a table and as smooth as glass, and so 
invitin’ in appearance that the three gulls jumped out of the 
boat and began to swim about on it, primin’ their feathers 
and looking at themselves in the transparent depths, though 
I must say that one of them made an awful face as he dipped 
his bill into the water and tasted kerosene. | 

“Now I had time to sit quiet in the midst of the placid 
space I had made for myself and rest from working of the 
rudder. Truly it was a wonderful and marvelous thing to 
look at. The waves was roarin’ and leapin’ up all around 
me higher than the roof of this house, and sometimes their 
tops would reach over so that they nearly met and shut out 
all view of the stormy sky, which seemed as if it was bein’ 
torn to pieces by blazin’ lightnin’, while the thunder pealed 
so tremendous that it almost drowned the roar of the waves. 
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Not only above and all around me was everything terrific 
and fearful, but even under me it was the same, for there 
was a big crack in the bottom of the boat as wide as my 
hand, and through this I could see down into the water 
beneath, and there was —”’ 

“Madam!” ejaculated Captain Bird, the hand which had 
been holding his pipe a few inches from his mouth now 
dropping to his knee, and at this motion the hands which 
held the pipes of the three other mariners dropped to their 
knees. 

“Of course it sounds strange,” continued the widow, “‘but 
I know that people can see down into clear water, and the 
water under me was clear, and the crack was wide enough 
for me to see through, and down under me was sharks and 
sword-fishes and other horrible water creatures, which I had 
never seen before, all driven into the bay, I haven’t a doubt, 
by the violence of the storm out at sea. The thought of my 
bein’ upset and fallin’ in among those monsters made my 
very blood run cold, and involuntary-like I began to turn 
the handle of the rudder, and in a moment I shot into a wall 
of ragin’ sea water that was towerin’ around me. For a 
second I was fairly blinded and stunned, but I had the cork 
out of that oil-can in no time, and very soon, you’d scarcely 
believe it if I told you how soon, I had another placid mill- 
' pond surroundin’ of me. I sat there a-pantin’ and fannin’ 
with my straw hat, for you’d better believe I was flustered, 
and then I began to think how long it would take me to 
make a line of mill-ponds clean across the head of the bay 
and how much oil it would need and whether I had enough. 
So I sat and calculated that if a tumblerful of oil would make 
a smooth place about seven yards across, which I should say 
was the width of the one I was in, which I calculated by a 
measure of my eye as to how many breadths of carpet it 
would take to cover it, and if the bay was two miles across, 
betwixt our house and my sister-in-law’s, and although I 
couldn’t get the thing down to exact figures, I saw pretty 
soon that I wouldn’t have oil enough to make a level cuttin’ 
through all those mountainous billows, and besides, even if 
T had enough to take me across, what would be the good of 
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going if there wasn’t any oil left to fill my sister-in-law’s 
lamp? 

“While I was thinkin’ and calculatin’ a perfectly dreadful 
thing happened, which made me think if I didn’t get out of 
this pretty soon I’d find myself in a mighty risky predica- 
ment. The oil-can, which I had forgotten to put the cork 
in, toppled over, and before I could grab it every drop of 
the oil ran into the hind part of the boat, where it was soaked 
up by a lot of dry dust that was there. No wonder my heart 
sank when I saw this. Glancin’ wildly around me, as people 
will do when they are scared, I saw the smooth place I was 
in gettin’ smaller and smaller, for the kerosene was evapo- 
ratin’, as it will do even off woolen clothes if you give it time 
enough. The first pond I had come out of seemed to be 
covered up, and the great, towerin’, throbbin’ precipice of 
sea-water was a-closin’ around me. 

““Castin’ down my eyes in despair I happened to look 
through the crack in the bottom of the boat, and oh! what 
a blessed relief it was, for down there everything was smooth 
and still, and I could see the sand on the bottom as level 
and hard, no doubt, as it was on the beach. Suddenly the 
thought struck me that that bottom would give me the only 
chance I had of gettin’ out of the frightful fix Iwas in. If 
I could fill that oil-can with air and then puttin’ it under 
my arm and takin’ a long breath, if I could drop down on 
that smooth bottom, I might run along toward shore, as far 
as I could, and then, when I felt my breath was givin’ out, 
I could take a pull at the oil-can and take another run, and 
then take another pull and another run, and perhaps the can 
would hold air enough for me until I got near enough to 
shore to wade to dry land. To be sure the sharks and other 
monsters were down there, but then they must have been 
awfully frightened and perhaps they might not remember that 
man was their nat’ral enemy. Anyway, I thought it would 
be better to try the smooth water passage down there than 
stay and be swallowed up by the ragin’ waves on top. 

“So I blew the can full of air and corked it, and then I 
tore up some of the boards from the bottom of the boat so 
as to make a hole big enough for me to get through — and 
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you sailor-men needn’t wriggle so when I say that, for you 
all know a divin’ bell hasn’t any bottom at all and the water 
never comes in— and so when I got the hole big enough I 
took the oil-can under my arm and was just about to slip 
down through it when I saw an awful turtle a-walkin’ through 
the sand at the bottom. Now, I might trust sharks and 
sword-fishes and sea-serpents to be frightened and forget 
about their nat’ral enemies, but I never could trust a gray 
turtle as big as a cart, with a black neck a yard long, with 
yellow bags to its jaws, to forget anything or to remember 
anything. I’d as lieve get into a bath-tub with a live crab 
as to go down there. It wasn’t of no use even so much as 
thinkin’ of it, so I gave up that plan and didn’t once look 
through that hole again.” 

“And what did you do, madam?” asked Captain Bird, who 
was regarding her with a face of stone. 

“T used electricity,” she said. ‘Now don’t start as if you 

had a shock of it. That’s what I used. When I was younger 
than I was then and sometimes visited friends in the city, 
we often amused ourselves by rubbing our feet on the carpet 
until we got ourselves so full of electricity that we could put 
up our fingers and light the gas. So I said to myself that if 
I could get full of electricity for the purpose of lightin’ the 
gas I could get full of it for other purposes, and so, without 
losin’ a moment, I set to work. I stood up on one of the 
seats, which was dry, and I rubbed the bottoms of my shoes 
backward and forward on it with such violence and swift- 
ness that they pretty soon got warm and I began fillin’ with 
electricity, and when I was fully charged with it from my 
toes to the top of my head I just sprang into the water 
and swam ashore. Of course I couldn’t sink, bein’ full of 
electricity.” 
_ Captain Bird heaved a long sigh and rose to his feet, where- 
upon the other mariners rose to their feet. “Madam,” said 
Captain Bird, “‘what’s to pay for the supper and — the rest 
of the entertainment?” 

“The supper is twenty-five cents apiece,” said the widow 
Ducket, ‘‘and everything else is free, gratis.” 

Whereupon each mariner put his hand into his trousers 
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pocket, pulled out a silver quarter, and handed it to the 
widow. ‘Then with four solemn “Good-evenin’s” they went 
out to the front gate. 

“Cast off, Captain Jenkinson,” said Captain Bird, ‘‘and 
you, Captain Burress, clew him up for’ard. You can stay in 
the bow, Captain Sanderson, and take the sheet lines. I'll 
go aft.” 

All being ready, each of the elderly mariners clambered 
over a wheel, and having seated themselves, they prepared 
to lay their course for Cuppertown. 

But just as they were about to start Captain Jenkinson 
asked that they lay-to a bit, and clambering down over his 
wheel, he reéntered the front gate and went up to the door 
of the house, where the widow and Dorcas were still standing. 

““Madam,” said he, ‘‘I just came back to ask what became 
of your brother-in-law through his wife’s not bein’ able to 
put no light in the window?” 

“The storm drove him ashore on our side of the bay,” 
‘said she, “‘and the next mornin’ he came up to our house 
and I told him all that had happened to me; and when he 
took our boat and went home and told that story to his wife 
she just packed up and went out West, and got divorced 
from him; and it served him right, too.” 

_ “Thank you, ma’am,” said Captain Jenkinson, and going 
out of the gate he clambered up over the wheel and the 
wagon cleared for Cuppertown. 

' When the elderly mariners were gone the widow Ducket, 
still standing in the door, turned to Dorcas: 

“Think of it!’ she said, “to tell all that to me, in my own 
house! And after I had opened my one jar of brandied 
peaches that I’d been keepin’ for special company!” 

“In your own house!” ejaculated Dorcas. ‘‘And not one 
of them brandied peaches left!” 

The widow jingled the four quarters in her hand before she 
slipped them into her pocket. 

“Anyway, Dorcas,” she remarked, ‘‘I think we can now 
say we are square with all the world, and so let’s go in and 
wash the dishes.” 

“Yes,” said Dorcas, “‘we’re square.” 


TUCSON JENNIE’S JEALOUSY ! 
ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


“No; Dave an’ his wife prospers along all right. That is, 
they prospers all but once; that’s when Jennie gets jealous.”’ 

The Old Cattleman was responding to my question. I 
was full of an idle interest and disposed to go further into the - 
affairs of Tutt and Tucson Jennie. 

“Doc Peets,”’ continued the old gentleman, ‘‘allers tells 
me on the side thar’s nothin’ in Dave’s conduct onbecomin’ a 
fam’ly man that a-way, an’ that Jen’s simply barkin’ at a 
knot. But, however that is, Dave don’t seem to gain no 
comfort of it at the time. I can see myse’f she gets Dave 
plumb treed an’ out on a limb by them accusations when she 
makes ’em. He shorely looks guilty; an’ yet, while I stands 
over the play from the first, I can’t see where Dave does 
wrong. 

_ “However, I don’t put myse’f for’ard as no good jedge in 
domestic affairs. Bein’ single myse’f that a-way, females is 
ondoubted what Doc Peets calls a ‘theery’ with me. But 
nevertheless, in an onpresoomin’, lowly way, I gives it as my 
meager jedgement, an’ I gives it cold, as how a jealous woman 
is worse than t’rant’lers. She’s plumb locoed for one thing; 
an’ thar’s no sech thing as organizin’ to meet her game. For 
myse’f, I don’t want no transactions with ’em; none whatever. 

“This yere domestic uprisin’ of Dave’s wife breaks on 
Wolfville as onexpected as a fifth ace in a poker deck; it 
leaves the camp all spraddled out. Tucson Jennie an’ Dave’s 
been wedded goin’ on six months. The camp, as I relates, 
attends the nuptials in a body, an’, followin’ of the festivities, 
Tucson Jennie an’ Dave tumbles into housekeepin’ peaceful 
as two pups in a basket. 

“‘Wolfville’s proud of ’em, an’ every time some ign’rant 
bein’ asks about Wolfville an’ the social features of the camp, 
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we allers mentions Tutt an’ his wife, an’ tells how they keeps 
house, sorter upholsterin’ our bluff. 

“That’s how the deal stands, when one day up jumps this 
Tucson Jennie, puts on her sunbunnit, an’ goes stampedin’ 
down to the O. K. House, an’ allows to Missis Rucker that 
she’s done lived with Dave all she aims to, an’ has shore 
pulled her picket-pin for good. She puts it up Dave is a 
base, deceitful sharp that a-way, an’ informs Missis Rucker, 
all mixed up with tears, as how she now desires to go back 
in the kitchen an’ cook, same as when Dave rounds her up for 
his wife. - 
< “Yere’s the whole story, an’ while I nurses certain views 
tharon, I leaves it to you entire to say how much Tucson 
Jennie is jestified. I knows all about it, for ’m obleeged to 
be in on the deal from soda to hock. 

“Tt’s mighty likely a month before the time Tucson Jennie 
breaks through Dave’s lines this a-way. Dave an’ me’s due 
to go over towards the Tres Hermanas about some cattle. 
Likewise thar’s an English outfit allowin’ they’ll go along 
some, to see where they’ve been stackin’ in heavy on some 
ranch lands. They was eager for Dave an’ me to trail along 
with ’em, an’ sorter ride herd on ’em, an’ keep ’em from get- 
tin’ mixed up with the scenery — which the same is shorely 
complicated in the foot-hills of the Tres Hermanas — an’ 
losin’ themse’fs a heap. 

““‘Which you’d better do it, boys,’ says Enright. ‘S’pose 
them folks be some trouble. It’s a mighty sight better than 
havin’ ’em go p’intin’ off alone that a-way. They would 
shore miss the way if they does; an’ the first we-alls knows, 
these yere Britons would be runnin’ cimmaron in the hills, 
scarin’ up things a lot, an’ a-stampedin’ the cattle plumb off 
the range. It’s easier to go along careful with ’em an’ bring 
’em back.’ 

“Tt comes, then, that one mornin’ Dave an’ me an’ these 
yere aliens lines out for the hills. They’ve got ponies, an’ 
wagons, an’ camp-outfit to that extent a casooal onlooker 
might think they aims to be away for years. 

“As we p’ints out from the O. K. House, where them 
Britons has been wrastlin’ their chuck pendin’ the start, 
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Tucson Jennie is thar sayin’ ‘good-by’ to Dave. I notes then 
she ain’t tickled to death none about somethin’, but don’t 
deem nothin’ speshul of it. 

“The Britons is made up of two gents, mebby as old as 
Enright — brothers is what they be— an’ a female who’s 
the daughter of one of ’em. Which thar’s nothin’ recent 
about this yere lady, though; an’ I reckons she’s mighty 
likely forty years old. I learns later, however, it’s this female 
which Tucson Jennie resents when she says adios to Dave. ~ 

“Tt shore strikes me now, when years is passed, as some 
marv’lous how a han’some, corn-fed female like Tucson 
Jennie manages to found a fight with Dave over this yere 
towerist woman. I’m nacherally slow to go decidin’ bets 
agin a lady’s looks, but whatever Tucson Jennie sees in the 
appearance of this person which is likely to inviggle Dave is 
too many forme. I softens the statement a heap when I says 
she’s uglier than a Mexican sheep. 

“However, that don’t seem to occur to Tucson Jennie; an’ 
Doc Peets — who’s the wisest sharp in Arizona — allows to 
me afterwards as how Tucson Jennie is cuttin’ the kyards 
with herse’f desp’rate to see whether she declar’s war at the 
very time we makes our start. If she does, she turns the low 
kyard, for she don’t say nothin’, an’ we gets away, an’ all is 
profound peace. 

“Four days later we’re in camp by a water-hole in the frill 
of the foot-hills. The Britons has got up a wall tent an’ is 
shorely havin’ a high an’ lavish time. Dave an’ me ain’t 
payin’ no attention to ’em speshul, as we don’t see how none 
is needed. Besides, we has some hard ridin’ to do lookin’ up 
places for a line of sign camps. 

“It’s the second day when we notices an outfit of Injuns 
camped down the valley from us. They’s all serene an’ 
peaceful enough; with squaws, papooses, an’ dogs; an’ ain’t 
thinkin’ no more of bein’ hostile than we be. 

“Of course, no sooner does these yere Britons of ours 
behold this band of savages than they has to go projectin’ 
’round ’em. That’s the worst thing about a towerist; he’s 
that loaded with cur’osity, an’ that gregar’ous an’ amiable, 
he has to go foolin’ ’round every stranger he tracks up with. 
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In their ign’rance they even gets that roode an’ insultin’ at 
times, that I knows ’em who’s that regardless an’ imp’lite 
as to up an’ ask a rank stranger that a-way to pass ’em his 
gun to look at. 

‘“‘An’ so, as I says, no sooner does them Injuns get near us, 
than them three blessed foreigners is over after ’em; ropin’ 
at ’em with questions an’ invadin’ of ’em, an’ examinin’ of 
’em like the whole tribe’s for sale an’ they aims to acquire ’em 
if figgers is reasonable. 

“‘T never does know what the female towerist says or does 
to that partic’lar aborigine — nothin’ most likely; but it 
ain’t a day when one of them Injuns settles it with himse’f 
he wants to wed her. The towerists is in ign’rance of the 
views of this savage, who goes about dealin’ his game Injun 
fashion. 

“It’s this a-way: Dave an’ me trails in one evenin’ some 
weary an’ played; it’s been a hard ride that day. Which the 
first thing we lays eyes on at the camp shorely livens us up a 
lot. Thar, tied to the wagon-wheels, is nine ponies, which the 
same belongs to the Injuns. 

‘*“Whatever be these yere broncos doin’ yere?’ says Dave, 
for we allows, the first dash outen the box, mebby the Britons 
makes a purchase. 

‘One of the towerists tells a long an’ delighted story about 
the gen’rosity of the Injuns. 

***Actooally,’ says this towerist, ‘them gen’rous savages 
leads up these yere nine ponies an’ donates ’em.’ 

. “Dave an’ me asks questions; and all thar is to the deal — 
which it’s shore enough to bust Dave’s fam’ly before it’s 
over — them Injuns brings up the nine ponies all respectful, 
an’ leaves ’em hobbled out, mebby it’s a hundred yards from 
the Britons, an’ rides away. The Britons, deemin’ this bluff 
as in the line of gifts, capers over an’ possesses themse’fs of 
the ponies an’ leads em in. That’s the outside of the story. 

*¢Well, stranger,’ says Dave in reply, takin’ of the towerist 
one side, ‘TI ain’t aimin’ to discourage you none, but you-alls 
has gone an’ got all tangled up in your lariat.’ 

‘What for an ontanglement is it?’ asks the towerist. 

““Nothin’,’ says Dave, sorter breakin’ it to him easy, 
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‘nothin’, only you’ve done married your daughter to one of 
them Injuns.’ 

“When Dave announces this yere trooth it shore looks like 
the Briton’s goin’ to need whiskey to uphold himse’f. But he 
reorganizes, an’ Dave explains that the Injuns, when they 
trails in with the ponies, is simply shufflin’ for a weddin’; 
they’s offerin’ what they-alls calls a ‘price’ for the woman. _ 

***An’ when you-alls leads in the ponies,’ says Dave, ‘that 
settles it. You agrees to deal right thar. To-morrow, now, 
this yere buck, whoever he is, will come surgin’ in with his 
relations plumb down to third cousins; an’ he expects you'll 
be dead ready to feed ’em, an’ wind up the orgy by passin’ 
over the bride.’ 

“You can bet them reecitals of Dave’s is plenty horrible 
to the towerist. He allows we must keep it from his daughter; 
an’ then he puts his whole outfit in Dave’s hands, to get ’em 
safe onto high grounds. 

“**Can’t we pull our freight in the night?’ says the towerist, 
an’ he’s shorely anxious. 

“Too much moon,’ says Dave; ‘an’ then, ag’in, the whole 
Injun outfit’s below us in the draw, an’ we never gets by 
once in a thousand times. No,’ goes on Dave, ‘one shore 
thing: we can’t back out nor crawl off. We-alls has to play 
the hand plumb through.’ 

“Then Dave tells the towerist him an’ me talks over this 
yere weddin’ which he done goes into so inadvertent; an’ if 
thar’s a chance to save him from becomin’ a father-in-law 
abrupt, we’ll play it to win. 

‘*<This yere is the only wagon-track out,’ says Dave to me, 
after we pow-wows an hour. ‘You go down to them Injuns, 
an’ find the right buck that a-way, an’ tell him the squaw’s 
got a buck now. Tell him he’s barred. Which at this p’int 
in your revelations he’s due to offer a fight, an’ of course you 
takes him. Tell him at first-drink time to-morrow mornin’ 
he finds me ready to fight for the squaw.’ 

‘This whole business makes me tired, though,’ says Dave, 
a heap disgusted. ‘If these eediots had let them Injuns 
alone; or even if they disdains the ponies when they was 
brought up, this yere could be fixed easy. But now it’s fight 
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or give up the woman, so you go down, as I says, an’ arrange 
for the dance.’ 

‘Of course thar’s no explainin’ nothin’ to Injuns. You 
might as well waste time expoundin’ to coyotes an’ jack- 
rabbits. All that’s left for me to do is trail out after my savage, 
as Dave says, an’ notify him that this weddin’ he proposes is 
postponed an’ all bets is off. 

“‘T finds him easy enough, an’ saws it off on him in Spanish 
how the game stacks up. But he ain’t cheerful about it, an’ 
displays a mighty baleful sperit. Jest as Tutt allows, he’s out 
to shoot for the squaw in a minute, an’ as thar’s no gettin’ 
away from it, I tells him to paint himse’f for war an’ come 
a-runnin’, 

“T has to carry a hard face; for we’re shorely in for it. 
Yere we be four days from Wolfville, an’ the Injuns — an’ I 
reckons thar’s twenty bucks in the outfit — is camped in be- 
tween us an’ he’p. 

“This Injun who’s after the woman is named Black Dog. 
The next mornin’ Tutt saddles up an’ rides off to one side of 
our camp, mebbe it’s a quarter of a mile, an’ then gets offen 
his pony an’ stands thar. We-alls don’t onfold to the tower- 
ists the details of the deal, not even to the Injun’s father-in- 
law. The towerist female is that ign’rant of what’s goin’ 
on, she’s pesterin’ ’round all onconscious, makin’ bakin’- 
powder biscuit at the time. I looks at her close, an’ I wonders 
even yet what that Black Dog’s thinkin’ of. But I don’t get 
much time to be disgusted over this Black Dog’s taste before 
he comes p’intin’ out from among his people. 

““The sun’s jest gettin’ over the hills to the east, an’, as it 
strikes him, he’s shore a fash’nable lookin’ Injun. He ain’t 
got nothin’ on but a war-bunnit an’ a coat of paint. The rest 
of his trousseau he confines to his Winchester an’ belt. He’s 
on his war-pony, an’ the bronco’s stripped as bare as this 
Black Dog is; not a strap from muzzle to tail. This bride- 
groom Injun’s tied its mane full of ribbons, an’ throws a red 
blanket across his pony’s withers for general effects. Take 
it all over, he’s a nifty-lookin’ savage. 

‘So far as the dooel goes, Dave ain’t runnin’ no resk. He 
stands thar on the ground an’ keeps his hoss between him an’ 
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this yere Black Dog. It’s a play which forces the bride- 
groom’s hand, too. He’s due, bein’ Injun, to go circlin’ Dave 
an’ do his shootin’ on the canter. 

‘*An’ that’s what this weak-minded savage does. He breaks 
into a lope an’ goes sailin’ ’round Dave like a hawk. Durin’ 
them exercises he lays over on the shoulder of his hoss an’ 
bangs away from onder its neck with one hand, permiscus. 

‘This is mere frivolity. Thar ain’t no white gent who 
could shoot none onder sech conditions; an’ Injuns can’t 
shoot nohow. They don’t savey a hind sight. An’, as I re- 
marks, if Dave’s hit any, it’s goin’ to shorely be an accident, 
an’ accidents don’t happen none in Arizona; leastwise not 
with guns. 

““Mebby this Black Dog’s banged away three times, when 
Dave, who’s been followin’ of him through the sights for 
thirty seconds, onhooks his rifle, an’ the deal comes to a full 
stop. Dave’s shootin’ a Sharp’s, with a hundred an’ twenty 
grains of powder, an’ the way he sends a bullet plumb through 
that war-pony an’ this yere Black Dog, who’s hangin’ on its 
off side, don’t bother him a bit. The pony an’ the Black Dog 
goes over on their heads. 

“Dave rides in, an’ brings the blanket an’ war-bunnit. 
Even then, the female towerist, which is the object of the 
meetin’, don’t seem informed none of the course of events. 
The fact is, she never does acquire the rights of it till we-alls 
is two days back on the return trail. 

“Thar’s no more bother. Injuns is partic’lar people, that 
a-way, about etiquette as they saveys it, an’ followin’ Dave’s 
downin’ this Black Dog they ain’t makin’ a moan or a move. 
They takes it plenty solemn an’ mute, an’ goes to layin’ out 
the Black Dog’s obsequies without no more notice of us. It’s 
a squar’ deal; they sees that; an’ they ain’t filin’ no objec- 
tions. As for our end of the game, we moves out for Wolf- 
ville, makin’ no idle delays whatever. 

‘Goin’ in, Dave, after thinkin’ some, su’gests to me that 
it’s likely to be a heap good story not to tell Tucson Jennie. 

“<Females is illogical, that a-way,’ says Dave, ‘an’ I ain’t 
goin’ to have time to eddicate Jennie to a proper view of this 
yere. So I reckons it’s goin’ to be a crafty play not to tell her.’ 
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‘The Britons has been gone two weeks when Tucson Jennie 
learns the story. Them towerists is plumb weary of Arizona 
when we trails into Wolfville, an’ don’t seem to tarry a second 
before they lines out for Tucson. 

““They jest hits a high place or two,’ says Jack Moore, 
after he hears of them designs of the Black Dog, ‘an’ they’ll 
be ’way yonder out of the country. I don’t reckon none of 
’em’ll, ever come back soon, neither.’ 

“But it’s the towerist woman makes the trouble from start 
to finish. It’s a letter from her which she writes back to 
Dave, allowin’ she’ll thank him some more as her preserver, 
that brings the news to Jennie. Tucson Jennie gets this 
missive, an’ ups an’ rifles an’ reads it to herse’f a whole lot. 
It’s then Tucson Jennie gives it out cold, Dave is breakin’ her 
heart, an’ tharupon prances ’round for her shaker an’ goes 
over to Missis Rucker’s. 

“The whole camp knows the story in an hour, an’ while 
we-alls sympathizes with Dave of course, no one’s blamin’ 
Tucson Jennie. She’s a female, an’ onresponsible, for one 
thing; an’ then, ag’in, Dave’s a heap onlikely to stand any 
condemnations of his wife. 

‘<She’s as good a woman as ever wears a moccasin,’ says 
Dave, while he’s recoverin’ of his sperits at the Red Light 
bar. 

‘An’ we-alls allows she shorely is; an’ then everybody 
looks pensive an’ sincere that a-way, so’s not to harrow Dave 
none an’ make his burdens more. 

***But whatever can I do to fetch her back to camp?’ asks 
Dave, appealin’ to Enright mighty wretched. ‘I goes plumb 
locoed if this yere keeps on.’ 

“My notion is, we-alls better put Missis Rucker in to 
play the hand,’ says Enright. ‘Missis Rucker’s a female, 
an’ is shorely due to know what kyards to draw. But this 
oughter be a lesson to you, Dave, not to go romancin’ ’round 
with strange women no more.’ 

“*Tt’s a forced play, I tells you,’ says Dave. ‘Them Injuns 
has us treed. It’s a case of fight or give up that she-towerist, 
so what was I to do?’ 

“*Well,’ says Enright, some severe, ‘you might at least 
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have consulted with this yere towerist woman some. But 
you don’t. You simply gets a gun an’ goes trackin’ ’round in 
her destinies, an’ shootin’ up her prospects like you has a per- 
sonal interest. You don’t know but she deplores the deal 
complete. Peets, an’ me, an’ Boggs, an’ all the rest of us is 
your friends, an’ nacherally partial on your side. We-alls 
figgers you means well. But what I says is this: It ain’t no 
s’prisin’ thing when Tucson Jennie, a-hearin’ of them pro- 
nounced attentions which you pays this towerist lady, is 
filled with grief. This shootin’ up an Injun, ’cause he’s 
plannin’ to wed this female some, is what I shorely calls 
pronounced attentions. What do you think yourse’f, 
Peets?’ 

““Why! I readily concedes what Dave says,’ remarks 
Peets. ‘Ondoubtedly he acts for the best as he sees it. But 
jest as you puts it: s’pose Dave ain’t hungerin’ none for this 
towerist woman himse’f, the headlong way he goes after this 
yere Black Dog, settin’ of the war-jig the next sun-up,an’ 
all without even sayin’ “Let me look at your hand,” to this 
female, jestifies them inferences of yours. Of course I don’t 
say — an’ I don’t reckon none — Dave thinks of this old- 
maid maverick once; but, he sees himse’f, he shore goes to war 
a heap precipitate an’ onconsiderate, an’ Tucson Jennie has 
ondoubted grounds to buck.’ 

*“¢Which, when you-alls puts it so cl’ar, I thinks so too,’ 
says Dave, who’s listenin’ to Enright an’ Peets a mighty sight 
dejected. ‘But I ain’t been wedded long — ain’t mor’n what 
you might call an amature husband. What you-alls oughter 
do now is he’p me to round her up. If Tucson Jennie’s a 
bunch of cattle, or a band of ponies as has stampeded, you’d 
be in the saddle too quick.’ 

‘““Missis Rucker shore does all she knows to soften Tucson 
Jennie. She reminds her how in the old times, when Dave gets 
his chile con carne at the O. K. House, an’ the party from the 
States takes to reprovin’ of Missis Rucker about thar bein’ 
nothin’ but coffee an’ beans to eat, Dave onlimbers his six- 
shooter an’ goes to the front. 

““¢The grub’s dealt down,’ says Dave, explainin’ to this 
obnoxious tenderfoot, ’till thar’s nothin’ left in the box but 
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beans, coffee, an’ beans. It’s a cat-hop, but it can’t be he’ped 
none.’ 

‘““¢Cat-hop or no cat-hop,’ says this tenderfoot, ‘I’m dead 
ag’in beans; an’ you can gamble I ain’t out to devour no sech 
low veg’tables; none whatever.’ 

“¢Vou jest thinks you don’t like beans,’ says Dave, an’ 
with that he sorter dictates at the tenderfoot with his gun; 
an’ the tenderfoot tharupon lays for his frijoles like he’s 
actooally honin’ tharfor. 

“* Which it all shows Dave’s got a good heart,’ says Missis 
Rucker to Tucson Jennie. 

“““That’s nothin’ to do with his makin’ love to the British 
woman,’ says Tucson Jennie, grittin’ her teeth like she could 
eat the sights offen a six-shooter. 

‘He never makes no love to this yere woman,’ says Missis 
Rucker. 

“When he ketches her flirtin’ with that Injun,’ demands 
Tucson Jennie, ‘don’t Dave shoot him up a lot? What do 
you-all call makin’ love? He never downs no Injuns for me, 
an’ I’m his lawful wife.’ An’ yere Missis Rucker allows, 
when she reports to Enright an’ Dave an’ the rest of the out- 
fit in the Red Light, Tucson Jennie weeps like her heart is 
shorely broke. 

**¢Which the pore girl’s to be pitied,’ says Enright. ‘Dave,’ 
he goes on, turnin’ to Tutt some fierce, ‘you don’t deserve no 
sech devotion as this.’ 

“““That’s whatever,’ says Dan Boggs, lookin’ red an’ trucu- 
lent, ‘this yere Tucson Jennie’s a angel.’ 

“But thar we be, up ag’inst it, an’ not a man knows a thing 
to do to squar’ the deal with Dave’s wife. Wez-alls calls for 
drinks all ’round, an’ sets about an’ delib’rates. At last Dave 
speaks up in a low-sperited way. 

“‘T reckons she done jumps the game for good,’ he says. 
‘But if she’s goin’, I wants her to have a layout. If you-alls 
cares to go over to the New York Store, I allows I’ll play in 
a blue stack or two an’ win her out some duds. I wants her 
to quit the deal ahead.’ 

“So Dave sets out for the New York Store, an’ the rest of 
us sorter straggles along. Thar’s nothin’ gay about us. Dave 
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gets a shawl an’ a dress; nothin’ gaudy; it’s a plain red an’ 
yaller. Missis Rucker packs ’em over to Tucson Jennie an’ 
gets that wrapped up in the deal she forgets utter to rustle us 
our grub. 

‘Which, it’s the onexpected as happens in Wolfville same 
as everywhere else. The minute Tucson Jennie sees the rai- 
ment, an’ realizes how Dave loves her, that settles it. Her 
heart melts right thar. She ain’t sayin’ nothin’; jest ropes 
onto the dry-goods an’ starts sobbin’ out for the ’doby where 
she an’ Dave lives at. 

‘Dave, when he observes this yere from ’cross the street, 
shakes hands all ’round, but don’t trust himse’f with no re- 
marks. He gives our paws a squeeze like he knows he can 
rely on our friendship an’ hunts his way across to Tucson 
Jennie without a word. 

“<Tt’s all right about bein’ yoothful an’ light, that a-way,’ 
says Enright, after Dave pulls his freight, ‘but Tutt oughter 
remember yereafter, before he goes mixin’ himse’f up with 
sech vain things as towerists an’ Injuns an’ British, that he’s 
a married man.’”’ 
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‘‘WimmiIn aboard ship I don’t ’old with,” said the night- 
watchman, severely. ‘‘They’ll arsk you all sorts o’ silly 
questions, an’ complain to the skipper if you don’t treat ’em 
civil in answering ’em. If you do treat ’em civil, what’s the 
result? Is it a bit o’ bacca, or a shilling, or anything like 
that? Not a bit of it; just a ‘thank you,’ an’ said in a way 
as though they’ve been giving you a perfect treat by talking 
to,you. 

“They’re a contrary sects too. Ask a girl civil-like to 
stand off a line you want to coil up, and she’ll get off an’ look 
at you as though you ought to have waited until she ’ad 
offered to shift. Pull on it without asking her to step off 
fust, an’ the ship won’t ’old her ’ardly. Aman I knew once — 
he’s dead now, poor chap, and three widders mourning for 
’im — said that with all ’is experience wimmin was as much 
a riddle to ’im as when he fust married. 

““O’ course, sometimes you get a gal down the fo’c’s’le pre- 
tending to be a man, shipping as ordinary seaman or boy, 
and nobody not a penny the wiser. It’s happened before, 
an’ I’ve no doubt it will again. 

“We ’ad a queer case once on a barque I was on as steward, 
called the Tower of London, bound from the Albert Docks to 
Melbourne with a general cargo. We shipped a new boy 
just after we started as was entered in the ship’s books as 
’Enery Mallow, an’ the first thing we noticed about ’Enery 
was as ’e had a great dislike to work and was terrible sea- 
sick. Every time there was a job as wanted to be done, that 
lad ’ud go and be took bad quite independent of the weather. 

“Then Bill Dowsett adopted ’im, and said he’d make a 
sailor of ’im. I believe if ’Enery could ’ave chose ’is father, 
he’d sooner ’ad any man than Bill, and I would sooner have 
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been a orphan than a son to any of ’em. Bill relied on his 
langwidge mostly, but when that failed he’d just fetch ’im a 
cuff. Nothing more than was good for a boy wot ’ad got ’is 
living to earn, but ‘Enery used to cry until we was all ashamed 
of ’im. 

“Bill got almost to be afraid of ’itting ’im at last, and used 
to try wot being sarcastic would do. Then we found as 
*Enery was ten times as sarcastic as Bill—’e’d talk all 
round ’im so to speak, an’ even take the words out of Bill’s 
mouth to use agin ’im. Then Bill would turn to ’is great 
natural gifts, and the end of it was when we was about a 
fortnight out that the boy ran up on deck and went aft to 
the skipper and complained of Bill’s langwidge. 

“**Langwidge,’ ses the old man, glaring at ’im as if ’e’d eat 
im — ‘what sort o’ langwidge?’ 

“Bad langwidge, sir,’ ses Enery. 

“Repeat it,’ ses the skipper. 

‘Enery gives a little shiver. ‘I couldn’t do it, sir,’ he ses, 
very solemn; ‘it’s like — like you was talking to the bo’sen 
yesterday.’ 

“**Go to your duties,’ roars the skipper; ‘go to your duties 
at once, and don’t let me ’ear any more of it. Why, you 
ought to be at a young ladies’ school.’ 

“<T know I ought, sir,’ "Enery ses, with a w’imper, ‘but I 
never thought it’d be like this.’ 

“The old man stares at him, and then he rubs his eyes and 
stares agin. ’Enery wiped his eyes and stood looking down at 
the deck. 

““©oRavens above,’ ses the old man, in a dazed voice, ‘don’t 
tell me you’re a gal!’ 

““‘T won’t if you don’t want me to,’ ses ’Enery, wiping his 
eyes agin. 

““¢What’s your name?’ ses the old man, at last. 

“Mary Mallow, sir,’ ses "Enery, very soft. 

““¢What made you do it?’ ses the skipper, at last. 

““‘My father wanted me to marry a man I didn’t want 
to,’ ses Miss Mallow. ‘He used to admire my hair very 
much, so I cut it off. Then I got frightened at what I’d done, 
and as I looked like a boy I thought I’d go to sea.’ 
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‘Well, it’s a nice responsibility for me,’ ses the skipper, 
and he called the mate, who ’ad just come on deck, and 
asked his advice. ‘The mate was a very straitlaced man — 
for a mate—and at fust he was so shocked ’e couldn’t 
speak. 

‘<¢She’ll have to come aft,’ he ses, at last. 

‘““¢C? course she will,’ ses the skipper, and he called me up 
and told me to clear a spare cabin out for her — we carried a 
passenger or two sometimes — and to fetch her chest up. 

‘<¢T suppose you’ve got some clothes in it?’ he ses, anxious- 
like. 

““¢Only these sort 0’ things,’ ses Miss Mallow, bashfully. 

“And send Dowsett to me,’ ses the skipper, turning to me 
agin. 
““We ’ad to shove pore Bill up on deck a’most, and the way 
the skipper went on at ’im, you’d thought ’e was the greatest 
rascal unhung. He begged the young lady’s pardon over and 
over agin, and when ’e come back to us ’e was that upset 
that ’e didn’t know what ’e was saying, and begged an ordi- 
nary seaman’s pardon for treading on ’is toe. 

“Then the skipper took Miss Mallow below to her new 
quarters, and to ’is great surprise caught the third officer, 
who was fond of female society, doing a step-dance in the 
saloon all on ’is own. 

“That evening the skipper and the mate formed them- 
selves into a committee to decide what was to be done. 
Everything the mate suggested the skipper wouldn’t have, 
and when the skipper thought of anythink, the mate said it 
was impossible. After the committee ’ad been sitting for 
three hours it began to abuse each other; leastaways, the 
skipper abused the mate, and the mate kep’ on saying if it 
wasn’t for discipline he knew somebody as would tell the 
skipper a thing or two it would do ’im good to hear. 

“*She must have a dress, I tell you, or a frock at any rate,’ 
ses the skipper, very mad. 

“*What’s the difference between a dress and a frock?’ ses 
the mate. 

“«There is a difference,’ ses the skipper. 

‘Well, what is it?’”’ ses the mate. 
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“*Tt wouldn’t be any good if I was to explain to you,’ ses 
the skipper; ‘some people’s heads are too thick.’ 

“**T know they are,’ ses the mate. 

“The committee broke up after that, but it got amiable 
agin over breakfast next morning, and made quite a fuss over 
Miss Mallow. It was wonderful what a difference a night 
aft had made in that gal. She’d washed herself beautiful, 
and had just frizzed ’er ’air, which was rather long, over ’er 
forehead, and the committee kept pursing its lips up and 
looking at each other as Mr. Fisher talked to ’er and kep’ on 
piling ’er plate up. 

“She went up on deck after breakfast and stood leaning 
against the side talking to Mr. Fisher. Pretty laugh she’d 
got, too, though I never noticed it when she was in the fo’c’s’le. 
Perhaps she hadn’t got much to laugh about then; and while 
she was up there enjoying ’erself watching us chaps work, the 
committee was down below laying its ’eads together agin. 

‘“When I went down to the cabin agin it was like a dress- 
maker’s shop. There was silk handkerchiefs and all sorts 0’ 
things on the table, an’ the skipper was hovering about 
with a big pair of scissors in his hands, wondering how to 
begin. 

““‘T sha’n’t attempt anything very grand,’ he ses, at last; 
‘just something to slip over them boy’s clothes she’s wearing.’ 

“The mate didn’t say anything. He was busy drawing 
frocks on a little piece of paper, and looking at ’em with his 
head on one side to see whether they looked better that 
way. 

“‘By Jove! I’ve got it,’ ses the old man, suddenly. 
‘Where’s that dressing-gown your wife gave you?’ 

“The mate looked up. ‘I don’t know,’ he ses, slowly. 
‘I’ve mislaid it.’ 

“<¢Well, it can’t be far,’ ses the skipper. ‘It’s just the thing 
to make a frock of.’ 

‘¢T don’t think so,’ ses the mate. ‘It wouldn’t hang prop- 
erly. Do you know what I was thinking of?”’ 

““<Well,’ ses the skipper. 

“¢Three o’ them new flannel shirts 0’ yours,’ ses the mate. 
‘They’re very dark, an’ they’d hang beautiful.’ 
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“‘Tet’s try the dressing-gown first,’ ses the skipper, hearty- 
like. ‘That’s easier. I’ll help you look for it.’ 

“““T can’t think what I’ve done with it,’ ses the mate. 

“Well, let’s try your cabin,’ ses the old man. 

“They went to the mate’s cabin and, to his great surprise, 
there it was hanging just behind the door. It was a beauti- 
ful dressing-gown — soft, warm cloth trimmed with braid — 
and the skipper took up his scissors agin, and fairly gloated 
over it. Then he slowly cut off the top part with the two 
arms ’anging to it, and passed it over to the mate. 

“““T sha’n’t want that, Mr. Jackson,’ he ses, slowly. ‘I 
dare say you’ll find it come in useful.’ 

“While you’re doing that, s’pose I get on with them three 
shirts,’ ses Mr. Jackson. 

‘‘¢What three shirts?’ ses the skipper, who was busy cutting 
buttons off. 

“““Why, yours,’ ses Mr. Jackson. ‘Let’s see who can make 
the best frock.’ 

“**No, Mr. Jackson,’ ses the old man. ‘I’m sure you 
couldn’t make anything o’ them shirts. You’re not at all 
gifted that way. Besides, I want ’em.’ 

“Well, I wanted my dressing-gown, if you come to that,’ 
ses the mate, in a sulky voice. 

““¢Well, what on earth did you give it to me for?’ ses the 
skipper. ‘I do wish you’d know your own mind, Mr. Jack- 
son.’ 

“The mate didn’t say any more. He sat and watched the 
old man, as he threaded his needle and stitched the dressing- 
gown together down the front. It really didn’t look half bad 
when he’d finished it, and it was easy to see how pleased 
Miss Mallow was. She really looked quite fine in it, and with 
the blue guernsey she was wearing and a band made o’ silk 
handkerchiefs round her waist, I saw at once it was a case 
with the third officer. 

‘Now you look a bit more like the gal your father used to 
know,’ ses the skipper. ‘My finger’s a bit sore just at present, 
but by and by I’ll make you a bonnet.’ 

“*T’d like to see it,’ ses the mate. 

“It’s quite easy,’ ses the skipper. ‘I’ve seen my wife do 
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‘em. She calls ’em tokes. You make the hull out o’ card- 
board and spread your canvas on that.’ 

“‘That dress made a wonderful difference in the gal. Won- 
derful! She seemed to change all at once and become the 
lady altogether. She just ’ad that cabin at her beck and call; 
and as for me, she seemed to think I was there a puppose to 
wait on ’er. 

“T must say she ’ad a good time of it. We was having 
splendid weather, and there wasn’t much work for anybody; 
consequently, when she wasn’t receiving good advice from 
the skipper and the mate, she was receiving attention from 
both the second and third officers. Mr. Scott, the second, 
didn’t seem to take much notice of her for a day or two, and 
the first I saw of his being in love was ’is being very rude 
to Mr. Fisher and giving up bad langwidge so sudden it’s a 
wonder it didn’t do ’im a injury. 

“T think the gal rather enjoyed their attentions at first, 
but arter a time she got fairly tired of it. She never ’ad no 
rest, pore thing. If she was up on deck looking over the side 
the third officer would come up and talk romantic to ’er 
about the sea and the lonely lives of sailor men, and [I ac- 
turally ’eard Mr. Scott repeating poetry to her. The skipper 
’eard it too, and being suspicious o’ poetry, and not having 
heard clearly, called him up to ’im and made ’im say it all 
over again to ’im. ’E didn’t seem quite to know wot to 
make of it, so ’e calls up the mate for ’im to hear it. The 
mate said it was rubbish, and the skipper told Mr. Scott 
that if ever he was taken that way agin ’e’d ’ear more 
of it. 

“There was no doubt about them two young fellers being 
genuine. She ’appened to say one day that she could never, 
never care for a man who drank and smoked, and I’m blest 
if both of ’em didn’t take to water and give ’er their pipes’ 
to chuck overboard, and the agony those two chaps used 
to suffer when they saw other people smoking was pitiful to 
witness. 

“Tt got to such a pitch at last that the mate, who, as I said 
afore, was a very particular man, called another committee 
meeting. It was a very solemn affair, and ’e made a long 
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speech in which he said he was the father of a family, and that 
the second and third officers was far too attentive to Miss 
Mallow, and ’e asked the skipper to stop it. 

“*“Ffow?’ ses the skipper. 

““¢Stop the draught-playing and the card-playing and the 
poetry,’ ses the mate; ‘the gal’s getting too much attention; 
she’ll have ’er ’ead turned. Put your foot down, sir, and 
stop it.’ 

“The skipper was so struck by what he said, that he not 
only did that, but he went and forbid them two young men 
to speak to the gal except at meal times, or when the conversa- 
tion was general. None of ’em liked it, though the gal pre- 
tended to, and for the matter of a week things was very quiet 
in the cabin, not to say sulky. 

“Things got back to their old style agin in a very curious 
way. Id just set the tea in the cabin one afternoon, and ’ad 
stopped at the foot of the companion-ladder to let the skipper 
and Mr. Fisher come down, when we suddenly ’eard a loud 
box on the ear. We all rushed into the cabin at once, and 
there was the mate looking fairly thunderstruck, with his 
hand to his face, and Miss Mallow glaring at ’im. 

‘**Mr. Jackson,’ ses the skipper, in a awful voice, ‘what’s 
this?’ 

*“*Ask her,’ shouts the mate. ‘I think she’s gone mad or 
something.’ 

“What does this mean, Miss Mallow?’ ses the skipper. 

“*Ask him,’ ses Miss Mallow, breathing very ’ard. 

“““Mr. Jackson,’ ses the skipper, very severe, ‘what have 
you been doing?’ 

**“Nothing,’ roars the mate. 

“Was that a box on the ear I ’eard?’ ses the skipper. 

**“Tt was,’ ses the mate, grinding his teeth. 

“Your ear?’ ses the skipper. 

“Yes. She’s mad, I tell you,’ ses the mate. ‘I was sitting 
here quite quiet and peaceable, when she came alongside me 
and slapped my face.’ 

“Why did you box his ear?’ ses the skipper to the girl 
again. 

“**Because he deserved it,’ ses Miss Mallow. 
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“The skipper shook his ’ead and looked at the mate so 
sorrowful that he began to stamp up and down the cabin and 
bang the table with his fist. 

“Tf I hadn’t heard it myself, I couldn’t have believed it,’ 
ses the skipper; ‘and you the father of a family, too. Nice 
example for the young men, I must say.’ 

‘Please don’t say anything more about it,’ ses Miss 
Mallow; ‘I’m sure he’s very sorry.’ 

““Very good,’ ses the skipper; ‘but you understand, Mr. 
Jackson, that if I overlook your conduct, you’re not to speak 
to this young lady agin. Also, you must consider yourself as 
removed from the committee.’ 

“Curse the committee,’ screamed the mate. ‘Curse —— 

“He looked all round, with his eyes starting out of ’is ’ead, 
and then suddenly shut his mouth with a snap and went up 
on deck. He never allooded to the affair again, and in fact 
for the rest of the voyage ’e hardly spoke to a soul. The 
young people got their cards and draughts agin, but he took 
no notice, and ’e never spoke to the skipper unless he spoke 
to ’im fust. 

‘We got to Melbourne at last, and the fust thing the skipper 
did was to give our young lady some money to go ashore and 
buy clothes with. He did it in a very delikit way by giving 
her the pay as boy, and I don’t think I ever see anybody look 
so pleased and surprised as she did. The skipper went ashore 
with her, as she looked rather a odd figure to be going about, 
and comes back about a hour later without ’er. 

““*T thought perhaps she’d have come aboard,’ he ses to 
Mr. Fisher. ‘I managed to miss her somehow while I was 
waiting outside a shop.’ 

“They fidgeted about a bit, and then went ashore to look 
for ’er, turning up again at eight o’clock quite worried. Nine 
o’clock came, and there was no signs of ’er. Mr. Fisher and 
Mr. Scott was in a dreadful state, and the skipper sent almost 
every man aboard ashore to search for ’er. They ’unted for 
’er high and low, up and down and round about, and turned 
up at midnight so done up that they could ’ardly stand with- 
out holding on to somethink, and so upset that they couldn’t 
speak. None of the officers got any sleep that night except 
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Mr. Jackson, and the fust thing in the morning they was 
ashore agin looking for her. 

“‘She’d disappeared as completely as if she’d gone over- 
board, and more than one of the chaps looked over the side 
half expecting to see ’er come floating by. By twelve o’clock 
most of us was convinced that she’d been made away with, 
and Mr. Fisher made some remarks about the police of Mel- 
bourne as would ha’ done them good to hear. 

_ “JT was just going to see about dinner when we got the first 
news of her. Three of the most miserable and solemn-looking 
captains I’ve ever seen came alongside and asked for a few 
words with our skipper. ‘They all stood in a row looking as 
if they was going to cry. 

“Good morning, Captain Hart,’ ses one of ’em, as our old 
man came up with the mate. 

“““Good morning,’ ses he. 

‘*<T)o you know this?’ ses one of ’em, suddenly, holding out 
Miss Mallow’s dressing-gown on a walking-stick. 

“Good ’eavens,’ ses the skipper, ‘I hope nothing’s hap- 
pened to that pore gal.’ 

“The three captains shook their heads all together. 

‘¢¢She is no more,’ ses another of ’em. 

‘<‘How did it happen?’ ses the skipper, in a low voice. 

**¢She took this off,’ ses the first captain, shaking his head 
and pointing to the dressing-gown. 

“**And took a chill?’ ses the skipper, staring very ’ard. 

“The three captains shook their ’eads agin, and I noticed 
that they seemed to watch each other and do it all together. 

***T don’t understand,’ ses the skipper. 

““¢T was afraid you wouldn’t,’ ses the first captain; ‘she took 
this off,’ 

***So you said before,’ ses the skipper, rather short. 

“And became a boy agin,’ ses the other; ‘the wickedest 
and most artful young rascal that ever signed on with me.’ 

“He looked round at the others, and they all broke out 
into a perfect roar of laughter, and jumped up and down and 
_ Slapped each other on the back, as if they was all mad. Then 
they asked which was the one wot had ’is ears boxed, and which 
was Mr. Fisher and which was Mr. Scott, and told our skipper 
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what a nice fatherly man he was. Quite a crowd got ’round, 
an’ wouldn’t go away for all we could do to ’em in the shape 
o’ buckets 0’ water and lumps 0’ coal. We was the laughing- 
stock 0’ the place, and the way they carried on when the 
steamer passed us two days later with the first captain on the 
bridge, pretending not to see that imp of a boy standing in 
the bows blowing us kisses and dropping curtsies, nearly put 
the skipper out of ’is mind.” 


THE FURNISHED ROOM! 
“O. HENRY” 


RESTLESS, shifting, fugacious as time itself is a certain vast 
bulk of the population of the red brick district of the lower 
West Side. Homeless, they have a hundred homes. They 
flit from furnished room to furnished room, transients forever 
— transients in abode, transients in heart and mind. ‘They 
sing “Home, Sweet Home” in ragtime; they carry their lares 
et penaies in a bandbox; their vine is entwined about a picture 
hat; a rubber plant is their fig tree. 

Hence the houses of this district, having had a thousand 
dwellers, should have a thousand tales to tell, mostly dull 
ones, no doubt; but it would be strange if there could not be 
found a ghost or two in the wake of all these vagrant guests. 

One evening after dark a young man prowled among these 
crumbling red mansions, ringing their bells. At the twelfth 
he rested his lean hand-baggage upon the step and wiped 
the dust from his hat-band and forehead. The bell sounded 
faint and far away in some remote, hollow depths. 

To the door of this, the twelfth house whose bell he had 
rung, came a housekeeper who made him think of an un- 
wholesome, surfeited worm that had eaten its nut to a hollow 
shell and now sought to fill the vacancy with edible lodgers. 

He asked if there was a room to let. 

“Come in,” said the housekeeper. Her voice came from 
her throat; her throat seemed lined with fur. “I have the 
third floor back, vacant since a week back. Should you wish 
to look at it?” 

The young man followed her up the stairs. A faint light 
from no particular source mitigated the shadows of the halls. 
They trod noiselessly upon a stair carpet that its own loom 
would have forsworn. It seemed to have become vegetable; 
to have degenerated in that rank, sunless air to lush lichen 


1 From The Four Million. Copyright, 1903, 1905, 1906, by Doubleday, 
Page and Company. By permission of the publishers. 
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or spreading moss that grew in patches to the staircase and 
was viscid under the foot like organic matter. At each turn 
of the stairs were vacant niches in the wall. Perhaps plants ~ 
had once been set within them. If so they had died in that 
foul and tainted air. It may be that statues of the saints 
had stood there, but it was not difficult to conceive that imps 
and devils had dragged them forth in the darkness and down 
to the unholy depths of some furnished pit below. 

“This is the room,” said the housekeeper, from her furry 
throat. “It’s a nice room. It ain’t often vacant. I had 
some most elegant people in it last summer — no trouble at 
all, and paid in advance to the minute. The water’s at the 
end of the hall. Sprowls and Mooney kept it three months. 
They done a vaudeville sketch. Miss B’retta Sprowls — you 
may have heard of her — Oh, that was just the stage names 
— right there over the dresser is where the marriage certifi- 
cate hung, framed. The gas is here, and you see there is 
plenty of closet room. It’s a room everybody likes. It 
never stays idle long.” 

“Do you have many theatrical people rooming here?” 
asked the young man. 

“They comes and goes. A good proportion of my lodgers 
is connected with the theatres. Yes, sir, this is the theatrical 
district. Actor people never stays long anywhere. I get 
my share. Yes, they comes and they goes.” 

He engaged the room, paying for a week in advance. He 
was tired, he said, and would take possession at once. He 
counted out the money. The room had been made ready, 
she said, even to towels and water. As the housekeeper 
moved away he put, for the thousandth time, the question 
that he carried at the end of his tongue. 

“A young girl — Miss Vashner — Miss Eloise Vashner — 
do you remember such a one among your lodgers? She 
would be singing on the stage, most likely. A fair girl, of 
medium height and slender, with reddish, gold hair and a 
dark mole near her left eyebrow.” 

“No, I don’t remember the name. Them stage people 
has names they change as often as their rooms. They comes 
and they goes. No, I don’t call that one to mind.” 
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No. Always no. Five months of ceaseless interrogation 
and the inevitable negative. So much time spent by day in 
questioning managers, agents, schools and choruses; by night 
among the audiences of theatres from all-star casts down to 
music halls so low that he dreaded to find what he most 
hoped for. He who had loved her best had tried to find 
her. He was sure that since her disappearance from home 
this great, water-girt city held her somewhere, but it was 
like a monstrous quicksand, shifting its particles constantly, 
with no foundation, its upper granules of to-day buried to- 
morrow in ooze and slime. 

The furnished room received its latest guest with a first 
glow of pseudo-hospitality, a hectic, haggard, perfunctory 
welcome like the specious smile of a demirep. The sophisti- 
cal comfort came in reflected gleams from the decayed fur- 
niture, the ragged brocade upholstery of a couch and two 
chairs, a foot-wide cheap pier glass between the two windows, 
from one or two gilt picture frames and a brass bedstead in 
a corner. 

The guest reclined, inert, upon a chair, while the room, 
confused in speech as though it were an apartment in Babel, 
tried to discourse to him of its divers tenantry. 

A polychromatic rug like some brilliant-flowered rectangu- 
lar, tropical islet lay surrounded by a billowy sea of soiled 
matting. Upon the gay-papered wall were those pictures 
that pursue the homeless one from house to house — The 
Huguenot Lovers, The First Quarrel, The Wedding Break- 
fast, Psyche at the Fountain. The mantel’s chastely severe 
outline was ingloriously veiled behind some pert drapery 
drawn rakishly askew like the sashes of the Amazonian 
ballet. Upon it was some desolate flotsam cast aside by 
the room’s marooned when a lucky sail had borne them to 
a fresh port —a trifling vase or two, pictures of actresses, a 
medicine bottle, some stray cards out of a deck. 

One by one, as the characters of a cryptograph become 
explicit, the little signs left by the furnished room’s pro- 
cession of guests developed a significance. The threadbare 
space in the rug in front of the dresser told that lovely woman 
had marched in the throng. The tiny finger prints on the wall 
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spoke of little prisoners trying to feel their way to sun and 
air. A splattered stain, raying like the shadow of a bursting 
bomb, witnessed where a hurled glass or bottle had splintered 
with its contents against the wall. Across the pier glass had 
been scrawled with a diamond in staggering letters the name 
' “Marie.” It seemed that the succession of dwellers in the 
furnished room had turned in fury — perhaps tempted beyond 
forbearance by its garish coldness — and wreaked upon it their 
passions. The furniture was chipped and bruised; the couch, 
distorted by bursting springs, seemed a horrible monster that 
had been slain during the stress of some grotesque convulsion. 
Some more potent upheaval had cloven a great slice from the 
marble mantel. Each plank in the floor owned its particular 
cant and shriek as from a separate and individual agony. It 
seemed incredible that all this malice and injury had been 
wrought upon the room by those who had called it for a time 
their home; and yet it may have been the cheated home 
instinct surviving blindly, the resentful rage at false house- 
hold gods that had kindled their wrath. A hut that is our 
own we can sweep and adorn and cherish. 

The young tenant in the chair allowed these thoughts to 
file, soft-shod, through his mind, while there drifted into the 
room furnished sounds and furnished scents. He heard in 
one room a tittering and incontinent, slack laughter; in others 
the monologue of a scold, the rattling of dice, a lullaby, and 
one crying dully; above him a banjo tinkled with spirit. 
Doors banged somewhere; the elevated trains roared inter- 
mittently; a cat yowled miserably upon a back fence. And 
he breathed the breath of the house — a dank savour rather 
than a smell — a cold, musty effluvium as from underground 
vaults mingled with the reeking exhalations of linoleum and 
mildewed and rotten woodwork. 

Then, suddenly, as he rested there, the room was filled 
with the strong, sweet odour of mignonette. It came as 
upon a single buffet of wind with such sureness and fragrance 
and emphasis that it almost seemed a living visitant. And 
the man cried aloud: ‘‘What, dear?” as if he had been called, 
and sprang up and faced about. The rich odour clung to 
him and wrapped him around. He reached out his arms for 
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it, all his senses for the time confused and commingled. 
How could one be peremptorily called by an odour? Surely 
it must have been a sound. But, was it not the sound that 
had touched, that had caressed him? 

“‘She has been in this room,” he cried, and he sprang to 
wrest from it a token, for he knew he would recognise the 
smallest thing that had belonged to her or that she had 
touched. This enveloping scent of mignonette, the odour 
that she had loved and made her own — whence came it? 

The room had been but carelessly set in order. Scattered 
upon the flimsy dresser scarf were half a dozen hairpins — 
those discreet, indistinguishable friends of womankind, femi- 
nine of gender, infinite of mood and uncommunicative of 
tense. These he ignored, conscious of their triumphant lack 
of identity. Ransacking the drawers of the dresser he came 
upon a discarded, tiny, ragged handkerchief. He pressed it 
to his face. It was racy and insolent with heliotrope; he 
hurled it to the floor. In another drawer he found odd 
buttons, a theatre programme, a pawnbroker’s card, two lost 
marshmallows, a book on the divination of dreams. In the 
last was a woman’s black satin hair-bow, which halted him, 
poised between ice and fire. But the black satin hair-bow 
also is femininity’s demure, impersonal, common ornament 
and tells no tales. 

And then he traversed the room like a hound on the scent, 
skimming the walls, considering the corners of the bulging 
matting on his hands and knees, rummaging mantel and 
tables, the curtains and hangings, the drunken cabinet in the 
corner, for a visible sign, unable to perceive that she was 
there beside, around, against, within, above him, clinging to 
him, wooing him, calling him so poignantly through the finer 
senses that even his grosser ones became cognisant of the 
call. Once again he answered loudly: “Yes, dear!” and 
turned, wild-eyed, to gaze on vacancy, for he could not yet 
discern form and colour and love and outstretched arms in 
the odour of mignonette. Oh, God! whence that odour, 
and since when have odours had a voice to call? Thus he 
groped. 

He burrowed in crevices and corners, and found corks and 
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cigarettes. These he passed in passive contempt. But once 
he found in a fold of the matting a half-smoked cigar, and 
this he ground beneath his heel with a green and trenchant 
oath. He sifted the room from end to end. He found dreary 
and ignoble small records of many a peripatetic tenant; but 
of her whom he sought, and who may have lodged there, and 
whose spirit seemed to hover there, he found no trace. 

And then he thought of the housekeeper. 

He ran from the haunted room downstairs and to a door 
that showed a crack of light. She came out to his knock. 
He smothered his excitement as best he could. 

“Will you tell me, madam,” he besought her, ‘‘who occu- 
pied the room I have before I came?” 

“Yes, sir. I can tell you again. "Iwas Sprowls and 
Mooney, as I said. Miss B’retta Sprowls it was in the 
theatres, but Missis Mooney she was. My house is well 
known for respectability. The marriage certificate hung, 
framed, on a nail over ——” 

“What kind of a lady was Miss Sprowls —in looks, I 
mean?” 

“Why, black-haired, sir, short, and stout, with a comical 
face. They left a week ago Tuesday.” 

*‘And before they occupied it?” 

“Why, there was a single gentleman connected with the 
draying business. He left owing me a week. Before him 
was Missis Crowder and her two children, that stayed four 
months; and back of them was old Mr. Doyle, whose sons 
_paid for him. He kept the room six months. That goes 
back a year, sir, and further I do not remember.” 

He thanked her and crept back to his room. The room 
was dead. The essence that had vivified it was gone. The 
perfume of mignonette had departed. In its place was the 
old, stale odour of mouldy house furniture, of atmosphere in 
storage. 

The ebbing of his hope drained his faith. He sat staring 
at the yellow, singing gaslight. Soon he walked to the bed 
and began to tear the sheets into strips. With the blade of 
his knife he drove them tightly into every crevice around 
windows and door. When all was snug and taut he turned 
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out the light, turned the gas full on again and laid himself 
~~ upon the bed. 


It was Mrs. McCool’s Htghit to go with ee can for beer. 
So she fetched it and sat with Mrs. Purdy in one of those 
subterranean retreats where house-keepers foregather and the 
worm dieth seldom. 

“T rented out my third floor, back, this evening,” said 
Mrs. Purdy, across a fine circle of foam. “A young man 
took it. He went up to bed two hours ago.” 

“Now, did ye, Mrs. Purdy, ma’am?” said Mrs. McCool, 
with intense admiration. ‘You do be a wonder for rentin’ 
rooms of that kind. And did ye tell him, then?” she con- 
cluded in a husky whisper laden with mystery. 

“Rooms,” said Mrs. Purdy, in her furriest tones, 
furnished for to rent. I did not tell him, Mrs. McCool.” 

“Tis right ye are, ma’am; ‘tis by renting rooms we kape 
alive. Ye have the rale sense for business, ma’am. There 
be many people will rayjict the rentin’ of a room if they be 
tould a suicide has been after dyin’ in the bed of it.” 

‘**As you say, we has our living to be making,” remarked 
Mrs. Purdy. 

“Yis, ma’am; ’tis true. ’Tis just one wake ago this day 
I helped ye lay out the third floor, back. A pretty slip of 
a colleen she was to be killin’ herself wid the gas — a swate 
little face she had, Mrs. Purdy, ma’am.” 

“‘She’d a-been called handsome, as you say,” said Mrs. 
Purdy, assenting but critical, “but for that mole she had 
a-growin’ by her left eyebrow. Do fill up your glass again, 
Mrs. McCool.” 


‘Care 


THE MEZZOTINT ! 
MONTAGUE RHODES JAMES 


SomE time ago I believe I had the pleasure of telling you the 
story of an adventure which happened to a friend of mine by 
the name of Dennistoun, during his pursuit of objects of art 
for the museum at Cambridge. 

He did not publish his experiences very widely upon his 
return to England; but they could not fail to become known to 
a good many of his friends, and among others to the gentle- 
man who at that time presided over an art museum at an- 
other University. It was to be expected that the story 
should make a considerable impression on the mind of a man 
whose vocation lay in lines similar to Dennistoun’s, and that 
he should be eager to catch at any explanation of the matter 
which tended to make it seem improbable that he should ever 
be called upon to deal with so agitating an emergency. It 
was, indeed, somewhat consoling to him to reflect that he 
was not expected to acquire ancient MSS. for his institution; 
that was the business of the Shelburnian Library. The au- 
thorities of that institution might, if they pleased, ransack 
obscure corners of the Continent for such matters. He was 
glad to be obliged at the moment to confine his attention to 
enlarging the already unsurpassed collection of English 
topographical drawings and engravings possessed by his 
museum. Yet, as it turned out, even a department so homely 
and familiar as this may have its dark corners, and to one of 
these Mr. Williams was unexpectedly introduced. 

Those who have taken even the most limited interest in 
the acquisition of topographical pictures are aware that 
there is one London dealer whose aid is indispensable to their 
researches. Mr. J. W. Britnell publishes at short intervals 
very admirable catalogues of a large and constantly changing 
stock of engravings, plans, and old sketches of mansions, 


1 From Ghost-Stories of an Antiquary. By permission. 
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churches, and towns in England and Wales. These cata- 
logues were, of course, the ABC of his subject to Mr. Williams: 
but as his museum already contained an enormous accumula- 
tion of topographical pictures, he was a regular, rather than 
a copious, buyer; and he rather looked to Mr. Britnell to fill 
up gaps in the rank and file of his collection than to supply 
him with rarities. 

Now, in February of last year there appeared upon Mr. 
Williams’s desk at the museum a catalogue from Mr. Britnell’s 
emporium, and accompanying it was a typewritten com- 
munication from the dealer himself. This latter ran as follows: 


“DEAR SIR, 
“We beg to call your attention to No. 978 in our accom- 
panying catalogue, which we shall be glad to send on approval. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“J. W. BRITNELL.” 


To turn to No. 978 in the accompanying catalogue was 
with Mr. Williams (as he observed to himself) the work of a 
moment, and in the place indicated he found the following 
entry: 

“978. — Unknown. Interesting mezzotint: View of a 
manor-house, early part of the century. 15 by to inches; 
black frame. £2 2s.” 

It was not specially exciting, and the price seemed high. 
However, as Mr. Britnell, who knew his business and his 
customer, seemed to set store by it, Mr. Williams wrote a 
postcard asking for the article to be sent on approval, along 
with some other engravings and sketches which appeared 
in the same catalogue. And so he passed without much 
excitement of anticipation to the ordinary labours of the 
day. 

A parcel of any kind always arrives a day later than you 
expect it, and that of Mr. Britnell proved, as I believe the 
right phrase goes, no exception to the rule. It was delivered 
at the museum by the afternoon post of Saturday, after Mr. 
Williams had left his work, and it was accordingly brought 
round to his rooms in college by the attendant, in order that 
he might not have to wait over Sunday before looking through 
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it and returning such of the contents as he did not propose to 
keep. And here he found it when he came in to tea, with a 
friend. 

The only item with which I am concerned was the rather 
large, black-framed mezzotint of which I have already quoted 
the short description given in Mr. Britnell’s catalogue. Some 
more details of it will have to be given, though I cannot hope 
to put before you the look of the picture as clearly as it is 
present to my own eye. Very nearly the exact duplicate of 
it may be seen in a good many old inn parlours, or in the pas- 
sages of undisturbed country mansions at the present moment. 
It was a rather indifferent mezzotint, and an indifferent 
mezzotint is, perhaps, the worst form of engraving known. 
It presented a full-face view of a not very large manor-house 
of the last century, with three rows of plain sashed windows 
with rusticated masonry about them, a parapet with balls or 
vases at the angles, and a small portico in the centre. On 
either side were trees, and in front a considerable expanse of 
lawn. The legend ‘A. W. F. sculpsit” was engraved on the 
narrow margin; and there was no further inscription. The 
whole thing gave the impression that it was the work of an 
amateur. What in the world Mr. Britnell could mean by 
affixing the price of £2 2s. to such an object was more than 
Mr. Williams could imagine. He turned it over with a good 
deal of contempt; upon the back was a paper label, the left- 
hand half of which had been torn off. All that remained were 
the ends of two lines of writing: the first had the letters 
—ngley Hall; the second, —ssex. 

It would, perhaps, be just worth while to identify the place 
represented, which he could easily do with the help of a 
gazetteer, and then he would send it back to Mr. Britnell, 
with some remarks reflecting upon the judgment of that 
gentleman. 

He lighted the candles, for it was now dark, made the tea, 
and supplied the friend with whom he had been playing golf 
(for I believe the authorities of the University I write of in- 
dulge in that pursuit by way of relaxation); and tea was 
taken to the accompaniment of a discussion which golfing 
persons can imagine for themselves, but which the conscien- 
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tious writer has no right to inflict upon any non-golfing 
persons. ' 

The conclusion arrived at was that certain strokes might 
have been better, and that in certain emergencies neither 
player had experienced that amount of luck which a human 
being has a right to expect. It was now that the friend — let 
us call him Professor Binks — took up the framed engraving, 
and said: 

““What’s this place, Williams?” 

“Just what I am going to try to find out,” said Williams, 
going to the shelf for a gazetteer. ‘Look at the back. Some- 
thing-ley Hall, either in Sussex or Essex. Half the name’s 
gone, you see. You don’t happen to know it, I suppose?” 

“Tt’s from that man Britnell, I suppose, isn’t it?” said 
Binks. ‘‘Is it for the museum?” 

“Well, I think I should buy it if the price was five shil- 
lings,” said Williams; “‘but for some unearthly reason he 
wants two guineas for it. I can’t conceive why. It’s a 
wretched engraving, and there aren’t even any figures to give 
it life.” 

“It’s not worth two guineas, I should think,” said Binks; 
“but I don’t think it’s so badly done. The moonlight seems 
rather good to me; and I should have thought there were 
figures, or at least a figure, just on the edge in front.” 

“‘Let’s look,” said Williams. ‘‘Well, it’s true the light is 
rather cleverly given. Where’s your figure? Oh yes! Just 
the head, in the very front of the picture.” 

And indeed there was— hardly more than a black blot 
on the extreme edge of the engraving — the head of a man or 
woman, a good deal muffled up, the back turned to the spec- 
tator, and looking towards the house. 

Williams had not noticed it before. 

“Still,” he said, “though it’s a cleverer thing than I thought, 
I can’t spend two guineas of museum money on a picture of 
a place I don’t know.” : 

Professor Binks had his work to do, and soon went; and 
very nearly up to Hall time Williams was engaged in a vain 
attempt to identify the subject of his picture. “If the vowel 
before the mg had only been left, it would have been easy 
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enough,” he thought; “‘but as it is, the name may be any- 
thing from Guestingley to Langley, and there are many more 
names ending like this than I thought; and this rotten book 
has no index of terminations.” 

Hall in Mr. Williams’s college was at seven. It need not be 
dwelt upon; the less so as he met there colleagues who had 
been playing golf during the afternoon, and words with which 
we have no concern were freely bandied across the table — 
merely golfing words, I would hasten to explain. 

I suppose an hour or more to have been spent in what is 
called common-room after dinner. Later in the evening 
some few retired to Williams’s room, and I have little doubt 
that whist was played and tobacco smoked. During a lull in 
these operations Williams picked up the mezzotint from the 
table without looking at it, and handed it to a person mildly 
interested in art, telling him where it had come from, and the 
other particulars which we already know. 

The gentleman took it carelessly, looked at it, then said, in 
a tone of some interest: 

“It’s really a very good piece of work, Williams; it has quite 
a feeling of the romantic period. The light is admirably 
managed, it seems to me, and the figure, though it’s rather 
too grotesque, is somehow very impressive.” 

“Ves, isn’t it?” said Williams, who was just then busy 
giving whisky-and-soda to others of the company, and was 
unable to come across the room to look at the view again. 

It was by this time rather late in the evening, and the 
visitors were on the move. After they went Williams was 
obliged to write a letter or two and clear up some odd bits of 
work. At last, some time past midnight, he was disposed to 
turn in, and he put out his lamp after lighting his bedroom 
candle. ‘The picture lay face upwards on the table where the 
last man who looked at it had put it, and it caught his eye 
as he turned the lamp down. What he saw made him very 
nearly drop the candle on the floor, and he declares now that 
if he had been left in the dark at that moment he would have 
had a fit. But, as that did not happen, he was able to put 
down the, light on the table and take a good look at the 
picture. It was indubitable — rankly impossible, no doubt, 
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but absolutely certain. In the middle of the lawn in front 
of the unknown house there was a figure where no figure had 
been at five o’clock that afternoon. It was crawling on all- 
fours towards the house, and it was muffled in a strange black 
garment with a white cross on the back. 

~ Ido not know what is the ideal course to pursue in a situa- 
tion of this kind. I can only tell you what Mr. Williams did. 
He took the picture by one corner and carried it across the 
passage to a second set of rooms which he possessed. ‘There 
he locked it up in a drawer, sported the doors of both sets of 
rooms, and retired to bed; but first he wrote out and signed 
an account of the extraordinary change which the picture 
had undergone since it had come into his possession. 

Sleep visited him rather late; but it was consoling to reflect 
that the behaviour of the pietare did not depend upon his 
own unsupported testimony. Evidently the man who had 
looked at it the night before had seen something of the same 
kind as he had, otherwise he might have been tempted to think 
that something gravely wrong was happening either to his 
eyes or his mind. This possibility being fortunately pre- 
cluded, two matters awaited him on the morrow. He must 
take stock of the picture very carefully, and call in a witness 
for the purpose, and he must make a determined effort to 
ascertain what house it was that was represented. He would 
therefore ask his neighbour Nisbet to breakfast with him, and 
he would subsequently spend a morning over the gazetteer. 

Nisbet was disengaged, and arrived about 9.30. His host 
was not quite dressed, I am sorry to say, even at this late 
hour. During breakfast nothing was said about the mezzo- 
tint by Williams, save that he had a picture on which he 
wished for Nisbet’s opinion. But those who are familiar 
with University life can picture for themselves the wide and 
delightful range of subjects over which the conversation of 
two Fellows of Canterbury College is likely to extend during 
a Sunday morning breakfast. Hardly a topic was left un- 
challenged, from golf to lawn-tennis. Yet I am bound to say 
that Williams was rather distraught; for his interest naturally 
centred in that very strange picture which was now reposing, 
face downwards, in the drawer in the room opposite. 
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The morning pipe was at last lighted, and the moment had 
arrived for which he looked. With very considerable — 
almost tremulous — excitement, he ran across, unlocked the 
drawer, and, extracting the picture — still face downwards — 
ran back, and put it into Nisbet’s hands. 

“Now, » he said, “‘Nisbet, I want you to tell me exactly 
what you see in that picture. Describe it, if you don’t mind, 
rather minutely. I'll tell you why afterwards.” 

“Well,” said Nisbet, ‘“‘I have here a view of a country- 
house — English, I presume — by moonlight.” 

“Moonlight? You’re sure of that?” 

‘Certainly. The moon appears to be on the wane, if you 
wish for details, and there are clouds in the sky.” 

“All right. Go on. T’ll swear,’ added Williams in an 
aside, ‘“‘there was no moon when I saw it first.” 

‘Weill, there’s not much more to be said,’ Nisbet con- 
tinued. ‘‘The house has one — two — three rows of windows, 
five in each row, except at the bottom, where there’s a porch 
instead of the middle one, and os 

“But what about figures?” said Williams, with marked 
interest. 

“There aren’t any,”’ said Nisbet; ‘but 

“What! No figure on the grass in front?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“You'll swear to that?” 

“Certainly I will. But there’s just one other thing.” 

(74 What? ’? 

“Why, one of the windows on the ground-floor — left of 
the door — is open.” . 

“Ts it really so? My goodness! he must have got in,” said 
Williams, with great excitement; and he hurried to the back 
of the sofa on which Nisbet was sitting, and, catching the 
picture from him, verified the matter for himself. 

It was quite true. There was no figure, and there was the 
open window. Williams, after a moment of speechless sur- 
prise, went to the writing-table and scribbled for a short 
time. Then he brought two papers to Nisbet, and asked him 
first to sign one —it was his own description of the pic- 
ture, which you have just heard—and then to read the 
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other, which was Williams’s statement written the night 
before. 

“What can it all mean?” said Nisbet. 

“Exactly,” said Williams. ‘‘Well, one thing I must do — 
or three things, now I think of it. I must find out from 
Garwood” — this was his last night’s visitor — ‘‘what he 
saw, and then I must get the thing photographed before it 
goes further, and then I must find out what the place is.” 

“T can do the photographing myself,” said Nisbet, ‘‘and I 
will, But, you know, it looks very much as if we were assist- 
ing at the working out of a tragedy somewhere. ‘The ques- 
tion is, Has it happened already, or is it going to come off? 
You must find out what the place is. Yes,” he said, looking 
at the picture again, “I expect you’re right: he has got in. 
And if I don’t mistake there’ll be the devil to pay in one of 
the rooms upstairs.” 

“Tl tell you what,” said Williams: ‘“‘T’ll take the picture 
across to old Green” (this was the senior Fellow of the Col- 
lege, who had been Bursar for many years). ‘It’s quite 
likely he’ll know it. We have property in Essex and Sussex, 
and he must have been over the two counties a lot in his 
time.” 

“Quite likely he will,” said Nisbet; ‘but just let me take 
my photograph first. But look here, I rather think Green 
isn’t up to-day. He wasn’t in Hall last night, and I think I 
heard him say he was going down for the Sunday.”’ 

“That’s true, too,” said Williams; ‘‘I know he’s gone to 
Brighton. Well, if you’ll photograph it now, I’ll go across to 
Garwood and get his statement, and you keep an eye on it 
while I’m gone. I’m beginning to think two guineas is not a 
very exorbitant price for it now.” 

In a short time he had returned, and brought Mr. Garwood 
with him. Garwood’s statement was to the effect that the 
figure, when he had seen it, was clear of the edge of the pic- 
ture, but had not got far across the lawn. He remembered a 
white mark on the back of its drapery, but could not have 
been sure it was a cross. A document to this effect was then 
drawn up and signed, and Nisbet proceeded to photograph 
the picture. 
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“Now what do you mean to do?” he said. ‘Are you going 
to sit and watch it all day?” 

“Well, no, I think not,” said Williams. ‘I rather imagine 
we’re meant to see the whole thing. You see, between the 
time I saw it last night and this morning there was time for 
lots of things to happen, but the creature only got into the 
house. It could easily have got through its business in 
the time and gone to its own place again; but the fact of the 
window being open, I think, must mean that it’s in there 
now. So I feel quite easy about leaving it. And, besides, I 
have a kind of idea that it wouldn’t change much, if at all, 
in the daytime. We might go out for a walk this afternoon, 
and come in to tea, or whenever it gets dark. I shall leave it 
out on the table here, and sport the door. My skip can get 
in, but no one else.” 

The three agreed that this would be a good plan; and, fur- 
ther, that if they spent the afternoon together they would be 
less likely to talk about the business to other people; for any 
rumour of such a transaction as was going on would bring 
the whole of the Phasmatological Society about their ears. < 

We may give them a respite until five o’clock. 

. At or near that hour the three were entering Williams’s 
staircase. They were at first slightly annoyed to see that the 
door of his rooms was unsported; but in a moment it was re- 
membered that on Sunday the skips came for orders an hour 
or so earlier than on week-days. However, a surprise was 
awaiting them. The first thing they saw was the picture 
leaning up against a pile of books on the table, as it had been 
left, and the next thing was Williams’s skip, seated on a chair 
opposite, gazing at it with undisguised horror. How was 
this? Mr. Filcher (the name is not my own invention) was 
a servant of considerable standing, and set the standard of 
etiquette to all his own college and to several neighbouring 
ones, and nothing could be more alien to his practice than to 
be found sitting on his master’s chair, or appearing to take 
any particular notice of his master’s furniture or pictures. 
Indeed, he seemed to feel this himself. He started violently 
when the three men were in the room, and got up with a 
marked effort. Then he said: 
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“T ask your pardon, sir, for taking such a freedom as to 
set down.” 

“Not at all, Robert,” interposed Mr. Williams. “I was 
meaning to ask you some time what you thought of that 
picture.” 

“Well, sir, of course I don’t set up my opinion again yours, 
but it ain’t the pictur I should ’ang where my little girl could 
see it, sir.” 

““Wouldn’t you, Robert? Why not?” 

“No, sir. Why, the pore child, I recollect once she see a 
Door Bible, with pictures not ’alf what that is, and we ’ad 
to set up with her three or four nights afterwards, if you’ll 
believe me; and if she was to ketch a sight of this skelinton 
here, or whatever it is, carrying off the pore baby, she would 
be inataking. You know ’owit is with children; ’ow nervish 
they git with a little thing and all. But what I should say, 
it don’t seem a right pictur to be laying about, sir, not where 
anyone that’s liable to be startled could come on it. Should 
you be wanting anything this evening, sir? Thank you, sir.” 

With these words the excellent man went to continue the 
round of his masters, and you may be sure the gentlemen 
whom he left lost no time in gathering round the engraving. 
There was the house, as before, under the waning moon and 
the drifting clouds. The window that had been open was 
shut, and the figure was once more on the lawn: but not this 
time crawling cautiously on hands and knees. Now it was 
erect and stepping swiftly, with long strides, towards the 
front of the picture. The moon was behind it, and the black 
drapery hung down over its face so that only hints of that 
could be seen, and what was visible made the spectators pro- 
foundly thankful that they could see no more than a white 
dome-like forehead and a few straggling hairs. The head was 
bent down, and the arms were tightly clasped over an object 
which could be dimly seen and identified as a child, whether 
dead or living it was not possible to say. The legs of the ap- 
pearance alone could be plainly discerned, and they were 
horribly thin. 

From five to seven the three companions sat and watched 
the picture by turns. But it never changed. They agreed 
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at last that it would be safe to leave it, and that they would 
return after Hall and await further developments. 

When they assembled again, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, the engraving was there, but the figure was gone, and 
the house was quiet under the moonbeams. There was 
nothing for it but to spend the evening over gazetteers and 
guide-books. Williams was the lucky one at last, and per- 
haps he deserved it. At 11.30 p. m. he read from Murray’s 
Guide to Essex the following lines: 

“1614 miles, Anningley. The church has been an inter- 
esting building of Norman date, but was extensively classi- 
cized in the last century. It contains the tomb of the family 
of Francis, whose mansion, Anningley Hall, a solid Queen 
Anne house, stands immediately beyond the churchyard in 
a park of about 80 acres. The family is now extinct, the last 
heir having disappeared mysteriously in infancy in the year 
1802. The father, Mr. Arthur Francis, was locally known as 
a talented amateur engraver in mezzotint. After his son’s 
disappearance he lived in complete retirement at the Hall, and 
was found dead in his studio on the third anniversary of the 
disaster, having just completed an engraving of the house, 
impressions of which are of considerable rarity.” 

This looked like business, and, indeed, Mr. Green on his 
return at once identified the house as Anningley Hall. 

“Ts there any kind of explanation of the figure, Green?” 
was the question which Williams naturally asked. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, Williams. What used to be said 
in the place when I first knew it, which was before I came up 
here, was just this: old Francis was always very much down 
on these poaching fellows, and whenever he got a chance he 
used to get a man whom he suspected of it turned off the 
estate, and by degrees he got rid of them all but one. Squires 
could do a lot of things then that they daren’t think of now. 
Well, this man that was left was what you find pretty often 
in that country — the last remains of a very old family. I 
believe they were Lords of the Manor at one time. I recol- 
lect just the same thing in my own parish.” 

‘“‘What, like the man in Tess of the D’Urbervilles?”” Williams 
put in. 
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“Ves, I dare say; it’s not a book I could ever read myself. 

But this fellow could show a row of tombs in the church 
there that belonged to his ancestors, and all that went to sour 
him a bit; but Francis, they said, could never get at him — 
he always kept just on the right side of the law — until one 
night the keepers found him at it in a wood right at the end 
of the estate. I could show you the place now; it marches 
with some land that used to belong to an uncle of mine. And 
you can imagine there was a row; and this man Gawdy (that 
was the name, to be sure — Gawdy; I thought I should get 
it — Gawdy), he was unlucky enough, poor chap! to shoot a 
keeper. Well, that was what Francis wanted, and grand 
juries — you know what they would have been then — and 
poor Gawdy was strung up in double-quick time; and I’ve 
been shown the place he was buried in, on the north side of 
the church — you know the way in that part of the world: 
anyone that’s been hanged or made away with themselves, 
they bury them that side. And the idea that there was some 
friend of Gawdy’s — not a relation, because he had none, 
poor devil! he was the last of his line: kind of spes ultima 
gentis — must have planned to get hold of Francis’s boy and 
put an end to his line, too. I don’t know — it’s rather an 
out-of-the-way thing for an Essex poacher to think of — but, 
you know, I should say now it looks more as if old Gawdy had 
managed the job himself. Booh! I hate to think of it! have 
some whisky, Williams!” 
_ The facts were communicated by Williams to Dennistoun, 
and by him to a mixed company, of which I was one, and the 
Sadducean Professor of Ophiology another. I am sorry to 
say that the latter, when asked what he thought of it, only 
remarked: “Oh, those Bridgeford people will say anything” 
—a sentiment which met with the reception it deserved. 

I have only to add that the picture is now in the Ashleian 
Museum; that it has been treated with a view to discovering 
whether sympathetic ink has been used in it, but without 
effect; that Mr. Britnell knew nothing of it save that he was 
sure it was uncommon; and that, though carefully watched, it 
has never been known to change again. 


THE SCULPTOR’S FUNERAL? 
WILLA S. CATHER 


A croup of the townspeople stood on the station siding of a 
little Kansas town, awaiting the coming of the night train, 
which was already twenty minutes overdue. The snow had 
fallen thick over everything; in the pale starlight the line of 
bluffs across the wide, white meadows south of the town 
made soft, smoke-coloured curves against the clear sky. The 
men on the siding stood first on one foot and then on the 
other, their hands thrust deep into their trousers pockets, 
their overcoats open, their shoulders screwed up with the 
cold; and they glanced from time to time toward the south- 
east, where the railroad track wound along the river shore. 
They conversed in low tones and moved about restlessly, 
seeming uncertain as to what was expected of them. ‘There 
was but one of the company who looked as if he knew exactly 
why he was there, and he kept conspicuously apart; walking 
to the far end of the platform, returning to the station door, 
then pacing up the track again, his chin sunk in the high 
collar of his overcoat, his burly shoulders drooping forward, 
his gait heavy and dogged. Presently he was approached by 
a tall, spare, grizzled man clad in a faded Grand Army suit, 
who shuffled out from the group and advanced with a certain 
deference, craning his neck forward until his back made the 
angle of a jack-knife three-quarters open. 

“T reckon she’s a-goin’ to be pretty late agin to-night, 
Jim,” he remarked in a squeaky falsetto. ‘‘S’pose it’s the 
snow?” 

“T don’t know,” responded the other man with a shade of 
annoyance, speaking from out an astonishing cataract of red 
beard that grew fiercely and thickly in all directions. 

The spare man shifted the quill toothpick he was chewing 
to the other side of his mouth. “It ain’t likely that any- 


1 From Youth and the,Bright Medusa (1920). Reprinted by permission of 
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body from the East will come with the corpse, I s’pose,”’ he 
went on reflectively. 

“T don’t know,” responded the other, more curtly than 
before. 

“Tt’s too bad he didn’t belong to some lodge or other. I 
like an order funeral myself. They seem more appropriate 
for people of some repytation,” the spare man continued, 
with an ingratiating concession in his shrill voice, as he care- 
fully placed his toothpick in his vest pocket. He always 
carried the flag at the G. A. R. funerals in the town. 

The heavy man turned on his heel, without replying, and 
walked up the siding. The spare man rejoined the uneasy 
group. ‘‘Jim’s ez full ez a tick, ez ushel,’”’ he commented 
commiseratingly. 

Just then a distant whistle sounded, and there was a 
shuffling of feet on the platform. A number of lanky boys, 
of all ages, appeared as suddenly and slimily as eels wakened 
by the crack of thunder; some came from the waiting-room, 
where they had been warming themselves by the red stove, 
or half asleep on the slat benches; others uncoiled themselves 
from baggage trucks or slid out of express wagons. Two 
clambered down from the driver’s seat of a hearse that stood 
backed up against the siding. They straightened their stoop- 
ing shoulders and lifted their heads, and a flash of momentary 
animation kindled their dull eyes at that cold, vibrant scream, 
the world-wide call for men. It stirred them like the note of 
a trumpet; just as it had often stirred the man who was 
coming home tonight, in his boyhood. 

The night express shot, red as a rocket, from out the east- 
ward marsh lands and wound along the river shore under the 
long lines of shivering poplars that sentinelled the meadows, 
the escaping steam hanging in grey masses against the pale 
sky and blotting out the Milky Way. In a moment the red 
glare from the headlight streamed up the snow-covered track 
before the siding and glittered on the wet, black rails. The 
burly man with the dishevelled red beard walked swiftly up 
the platform toward the approaching train, uncovering his 
head as he went. The group of men behind him hesitated, 
glanced questioningly at one another, and awkwardly followed 
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his example. The train stopped, and the crowd shuffled up 
to the express car just as the door was thrown open, the man 
in the G. A. R. suit thrusting his head forward with curiosity. 
The express messenger appeared in the doorway, accompanied 
by a young man in a long ulster and travelling cap. 

“Are Mr. Merrick’s friends here?” inquired the young man. 

The group on the platform swayed uneasily. Philip Phelps, 
the banker, responded with dignity: ‘‘We have come to take 
charge of the body. Mr. Merrick’s father is very feeble and 
can’t be about.” 

‘Send the agent out here,” growled the express messenger, 
‘and tell the operator to lend a hand.” 

The coffin was got out of its rough-box and down on the 
snowy platform. The townspeople drew back enough to 
make room for it and then formed a close semicircle about 
it, looking curiously at the palm leaf which lay across the 
black cover. No one said anything. The baggage man 
stood by his truck, waiting to get at the trunks. The engine 
panted heavily, and the fireman dodged in and out among 
the wheels with his yellow torch and long oil-can, snapping 
the spindle boxes. The young Bostonian, one of the dead 
sculptor’s pupils who had come with the body, looked about 
him helplessly. He turned to the banker, the only one 
of that black, uneasy, stoop-shouldered group who seemed 
enough of an individual to be addressed. 

“None of Mr. Merrick’s brothers are here?” he asked 
uncertainly. 

The man with the red beard for the first time stepped up 
and joined the others. “No, they have not come yet; the 
family is scattered. The body will be taken directly to the 
house.” He stooped and took hold of one of the handles 
of the coffin. 

“Take the long hill road up, Thompson, it will be easier 
on the horses,” called the liveryman as the undertaker snapped 
the door of the hearse and prepared to mount to the driver’s 
seat. 

Laird, the red-bearded lawyer, turned again to the stranger: 
“We didn’t know whether there would be any one with him 
or not,” he explained. ‘“‘It’s a long walk, so you’d better go 
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up in the hack.” He pointed to a single battered convey- 
ance, but the young man replied stiffly: ‘‘Thank you, but I 
think I will go up with the hearse. If you don’t object,” 
turning to the undertaker, ‘‘T’ll ride with you.” 

They clambered up over the wheels and drove off in the 
starlight up the long, white hill toward the town. The 
lamps in the still village were shining from under the low, 
snow-burdened roofs; and beyond, on every side, the plains 
reached out into emptiness, peaceful and wide as the soft 
sky itself, and wrapped in a tangible, white silence. 

When the hearse backed up to a wooden sidewalk before a 
naked, weather-beaten frame house, the same composite, ill- 
defined group that had stood upon the station siding was 
huddled about the gate. The front yard was an icy swamp, 
and a couple of warped planks, extending from the sidewalk 
to the door, made a sort of rickety foot-bridge. The gate 
hung on one hinge, and was opened wide with difficulty. 
Steavens, the young stranger, noticed that something black 
was tied to the knob of the front door. 

The grating sound made by the casket, as it was drawn 
from the hearse, was answered by a scream from the house; 
the front door was wrenched open, and a tall, corpulent 
woman rushed out bareheaded into the snow and flung her- 
self upon the coffin, shrieking: ‘‘My boy, my boy! And this 
is how you’ve come home to me!” 

As Steavens turned away and closed his eyes with a shudder 
of unutterable repulsion, another woman, also tall, but flat 
and angular, dressed entirely in black, darted out of the 
house and caught Mrs. Merrick by the shoulders, crying 
sharply: ‘‘Come, come, mother; you mustn’t go on like 
this!” Her tone changed to one of obsequious solemnity 
as she turned to the banker: “The parlour is ready, Mr. 
Phelps.” 

The bearers carried the coffin along the narrow boards, 
while the undertaker ran ahead with the coffin-rests. They 
bore it into a large, unheated room that smelled of dampness 
and disuse and furniture polish, and set it down under a 
hanging lamp ornamented with jingling glass prisms and be- 
fore a “Rogers group” of John Alden and Priscilla, wreathed 
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with smilax. Henry Steavens stared about him with the 
sickening conviction that there had been a mistake, and that 
he had somehow arrived at the wrong destination. He 
looked at the clover-green Brussels, the fat plush upholstery, 
among the hand-painted china plaques and panels and vases, 
for some mark of identification, — for something that might 
once conceivably have belonged to Harvey Merrick. It was 
not until he recognized his friend in the crayon portrait of a 
little boy in kilts and curls, hanging above the piano, that 
he felt willing to let any of these people approach the coffin. 
“Take the lid off, Mr. Thompson; let me see my boy’s 
face,” wailed the elder woman between her sobs. This time 
Steavens looked fearfully, almost beseechingly into her face, 
red and swollen under its masses of strong, black, shiny hair. 
He flushed, dropped his eyes, and then, almost incredulously, 
looked again. ‘There was a kind of power about her face — 
a kind of brutal handsomeness, even; but it was scarred and 
furrowed by violence, and so coloured and coarsened by 
fiercer passions that grief seemed never to have laid a gentle 
finger there. The long nose was distended and knobbed at 
the end, and there were deep lines on either side of it; her 
heavy, black brows almost met across her forehead, her 
teeth were large and square, and set far apart — teeth that 
could tear. She filled the room; the men were obliterated, 
seemed tossed about like twigs in an angry water, and even 
Steavens felt himself being drawn into the whirlpool. 
The daughter — the tall, raw-boned woman in crépe, with 
a mourning comb in her hair which curiously lengthened her 
long face — sat stiffly upon the sofa, her hands, conspicuous 
for their large knuckles, folded in her lap, her mouth and 
eyes drawn down, solemnly awaiting the opening of the coffin. 
Near the door stood a mulatto woman, evidently a servant in 
the house, with a timid bearing and an emaciated face piti- 
fully sad and gentle. She was weeping silently, the corner of 
her calico apron lifted to her eyes, occasionally suppressing a 
long, quivering sob. Steavens walked over and stood beside 
her. 
' Feeble steps were heard on the stairs, and an old man, tall 
and frail, odorous of pipe smoke, with shaggy, unkept grey 
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hair and a dingy beard, tobacco stained about the mouth, 
entered uncertainly. He went slowly up to the coffin and 
stood rolling a blue cotton handkerchief between his hands, 
seeming so pained and embarrassed by his wife’s orgy of grief 
that he had no consciousness of anything else. 

“There, there, Annie, dear, don’t take on so,” he quavered 
timidly, putting out a shaking hand and awkwardly patting 
her elbow. She turned and sank upon his shoulder with such 
violence that he tottered a little. He did not even glance 
toward the coffin, but continued to look at her with a dull, 
frightened, appealing expression, as a spaniel looks at the 
whip. His sunken cheeks slowly reddened and burned with 
miserable shame. When his wife rushed from the room, her 
daughter strode after her with set lips. The servant stole 
up to the coffin, bent over it for a moment, and then slipped 
away to the kitchen, leaving Steavens, the lawyer, and the 
father to themselves. The old man stood looking down at 
his dead son’s face. The sculptor’s splendid head seemed 
even more noble in its rigid stillness than in life. The dark 
hair had crept down upon the wide forehead; the face seemed 
strangely long, but in it there was not that repose we expect 
to find in the faces of the dead. ‘The brows were so drawn 
that there were two deep lines above the beaked nose, and 
the chin was thrust forward defiantly. It was as though the 
strain of life had been so sharp and bitter that death could 
not at once relax the tension and smooth the countenance 
into perfect peace — as though he were still guarding some- 
thing precious, which might even yet be wrested from him. 

The old man’s lips were working under his stained beard. 
He turned to the lawyer with timid deference: ‘Phelps and 
the rest are comin’ back to set up with Harve, ain’t they?” 
he asked. ‘Thank ’ee, Jim, thank ’ee.” He brushed the 
hair back gently from his son’s forehead. ‘‘He was a good 
boy, Jim; always a good boy. He was ez gentle ez a child 
and the kindest of ’em all — only we didn’t none of us ever 
onderstand him.” The tears trickled slowly down his beard 
and dropped upon the sculptor’s coat. 

“Martin, Martin! Oh, Martin! come here,” his wife wailed 
from the top of the stairs. The old man started timorously: 
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“Yes, Annie, I’m coming.” He turned away, hesitated, stood 
for a moment in miserable indecision; then reached back and 
patted the dead man’s hair softly, and stumbled from the 
room. 

“Poor old man, I didn’t think he had any tears left. Seems 
as if his eyes would have gone dry long ago. At his age 
nothing cuts very deep,” remarked the lawyer. 

Something in his tone made Steavens glance up. While 
the mother had been in the room, the young man had scarcely 
seen any one else; but now, from the moment he first glanced 
into Jim Laird’s florid face and blood-shot eyes, he knew that 
he had found what he had been heartsick at not finding be- 
fore — the feeling, the understanding, that must exist in some 
one, even here. 

The man was red as his beard, with features swollen and 
blurred by dissipation, and a hot, blazing blue eye. His 
face was strained — that of a man who is controlling him- 
self with difficulty — and he kept plucking at his beard with 
a sort of fierce resentment. Steavens, sitting by the window, 
watched him turn down the glaring lamp, still its jangling 
pendants with an angry gesture, and then stand with his 
hands locked behind him, staring down into the master’s face. 
He could not help wondering what link there had been be- 
tween the porcelain vessel and so sooty a lump of potter’s 
clay. 

From the kitchen an uproar was sounding; when the dining- 
room door opened, the import of it was clear. The mother 
was abusing the maid for having forgotten to make the dress- 
ing for the chicken salad which had been prepared for the 
watchers. Steavens had never heard anything in the least 
like it; it was injured, emotional, dramatic abuse, unique and 
masterly in its excruciating cruelty, as violent and unre- 
strained as had been her grief of twenty minutes before. 
With a shudder of disgust the lawyer went into the dining- 
room and closed the door into the kitchen. 

“Poor Roxy’s getting it now,” he remarked when he came 
back. ‘‘The Merricks took her out of the poor-house years 
ago; and if her loyalty would let her, I guess the poor old 
thing could tell tales that would curdle your blood. She’s 
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the mulatto woman who was standing in here a while ago, 
with her apron to her eyes. The old woman is a fury; there 
never was anybody like her. She made Harvey’s life a hell 
for him when he lived at home; he was so sick ashamed of it. 
I never could see how he kept himself sweet.” 

“‘He was wonderful,” said Steavens slowly, ‘‘ wonderful; 
but until to-night I have never known how wonderful.” 

“That is the eternal wonder of it, anyway; that it can 
come even from such a dung heap as this,” the lawyer cried, 
with a sweeping gesture which seemed to indicate much more 
than the four walls within which they stood. 

“T think I’ll see whether I can get a little air. The room 
is so close I am beginning to feel rather faint,” murmured 
Steavens, struggling with one of the windows. The sash was 
stuck, however, and would not yield, so he sat down de- 
jectedly and began pulling at his collar. The lawyer came 
over, loosened the sash with one blow of his red fist and 
sent the window up a few inches. Steavens thanked him, 
but the nausea which had been gradually climbing into his 
throat for the last half hour left him with but one desire — 
a desperate feeling that he must get away from this place 
with what was left of Harvey Merrick. Oh, he comprehended 
well enough now the quiet bitterness of the smile that he had 
seen so often on his master’s lips! 

Once when Merrick returned from a visit home, he brought 
with him a singularly feeling and suggestive bas-relief of a 
thin, faded old woman, sitting and sewing something pinned 
to her knee; while a full-lipped, full-blooded little urchin, his 
trousers held up by a single gallows, stood beside her, im- 
patiently twitching her gown to call her attention to a butter- 
fly he had caught. Steavens, impressed by the tender and 
delicate modelling of the thin, tired face, had asked him if 
it were his mother. He remembered the dull flush that had 
burned up in the sculptor’s face. 

The lawyer was sitting in a rocking-chair beside the coffin, 
his head thrown back and his eyes closed. Steavens looked 
at him earnestly, puzzled at the line of the chin, and wonder- 
ing why a man should conceal a feature of such distinction 
under that disfiguring shock of beard. Suddenly, as though 
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he felt the young sculptor’s keen glance, Jim Laird opened 
his eyes. 

“Was he always a good deal of an oyster?’”’ he asked 
abruptly. ‘He was terribly shy as a boy.” 

“Yes, he was an oyster, since you put it so,” rejoined 
Steavens. “Although he could be very fond of people, he 
always gave one the impression of being detached. He dis- 
liked violent emotion; he was reflective, and rather distrust- 
ful of himself — except, of course, as regarded his work. 
He was sure enough there. He distrusted men pretty thor- 
oughly and women even more, yet somehow without believing 
ill of them. He was determined, indeed, to believe the best; 
but he seemed afraid to investigate.” 

‘“‘A burnt dog dreads the fire,” said the lawyer grimly, 
and closed his eyes. 

Steavens went on and on, reconstructing that whole miser- 
able boyhood. All this raw, biting ugliness had been the 
portion of the man whose mind was to become an exhaust- 
less gallery of beautiful impressions — so sensitive that the 
mere shadow of a poplar leaf flickering against a sunny wall 
would be etched and held there for ever. Surely, if ever a 
man had the magic word in his finger tips, it was Merrick. 
Whatever he touched, he revealed its holiest secret; liberated 
it from enchantment and restored it to its pristine loveliness. 
Upon whatever he had come in contact with, he had left a 
beautiful record of the experience —a sort of ethereal sig- 
nature; a scent, a sound, a colour that was his own. 

Steavens understood now the real tragedy of his master’s 
life; neither love nor wine, as many had conjectured; but a 
blow which had fallen earlier and cut deeper than anything 
else could have done—a shame not his, and yet so un- 
escapably his, to hide in his heart from his very boyhood. 
And without — the frontier warfare; the yearning of a boy, 
cast ashore upon a desert of newness and ugliness and sordid- 
ness, for all that is chastened and old, and noble with tra- 
ditions. 

At eleven o’clock the tall, flat woman in black announced 
that the watchers were arriving, and asked them to “step 
into the dining-room.”’ As Steavens rose, the lawyer said 
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dryly: ‘You go on — it’ll be a good experience for you. I’m 
not equal to that crowd tonight; I’ve had twenty years of 
them.” 

As Steavens closed the door after him he glanced back at 
the lawyer, sitting by the coffin in the dim light, with his 
chin resting on his hand. 

The same misty group that had stood before the door of 
the express car shuffled into the dining-room. In the light 
of the kerosene lamp they separated and became individuals. 
The minister, a pale, feeble-looking man with white hair and 
blond chin-whiskers, took his seat beside a small side table 
and placed his Bible upon it. The Grand Army man sat 
down behind the stove and tilted his chair back comfortably 
against the wall, fishing his quill toothpick from his waist- 
coat pocket. The two bankers, Phelps and Elder, sat off in 
a corner behind the dinner-table, where they could finish 
their discussion of the new usury law and its effect on chattel 
security loans. The real estate agent, an old man with a 
smiling, hypocritical face, soon joined them. ‘The coal and 
lumber dealer and the cattle shipper sat on opposite sides of 
the hard coal-burner, their feet on the nickel-work. Steavens 
took a book from his pocket and began to read. The talk 
around him ranged through various topics of local interest 
while the house was quieting down. When it was clear that 
the members of the family were in bed, the Grand Army 
man hitched his shoulders and, untangling his long legs, 
caught his heels on the rounds of his chair. 

“‘S’pose there’ll be a will, Phelps?” he queried in his weak 
falsetto. 

The banker laughed disagreeably, and began trimming his 
nails with a pearl-handled pocket-knife. 

“‘There’ll scarcely be any need for one, will there?” he 
queried in his turn. 

The restless Grand Army man shifted his position again, 
getting his knees still nearer his chin. ‘‘Why, the ole man 
says Harve’s done right well lately,” he chirped. 

The other banker spoke up. “I reckon he means by that 
Harve ain’t asked him to mortgage any more farms lately, 
so as he could go on with his education.” 
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‘Seems like my mind don’t reach back to a time when 
Harve wasn’t bein’ edycated,” tittered the Grand Army man. 

There was a general chuckle. The minister took out his 
handkerchief and blew his nose sonorously. Banker Phelps 
closed his knife with a snap. “It’s too bad the old man’s 
sons didn’t turn out better,’’ he remarked with reflective 
authority. ‘They never hung together. He spent money 
enough on Harve to stock a dozen cattle-farms, and he 
might as well have poured it into Sand Creek. If Harve had 
stayed at home and helped nurse what little they had, and 
gone into stock on the old man’s bottom farm, they might 
all have been well fixed. But the old man had to trust 
everything to tenants and was cheated right and left.” 

‘Harve never could have handled stock none,” interposed 
the cattleman. ‘‘He hadn’t it in him to be sharp. Do you 
remember when he bought Sander’s mules for eight-year olds, 
when everybody in town knew that Sander’s father-in-law 
give ’em to his wife for a wedding present eighteen years 
before, an’ they was full-grown mules then?” 

The company laughed discreetly, and the Grand Army 
man rubbed his knees with a spasm of childish delight. 

“Harve never was much account for anything practical, 
and he shore was never fond of work,” began the coal and 
lumber dealer. ‘‘I mind the last time he was home; the day 
he left, when the old man was out to the barn helpin’ his 
hand hitch up to take Harve to the train, and Cal Moots 
was patchin’ up the fence; Harve, he come out on the step 
and sings out, in his ladylike voice: ‘Cal Moots, Cal Moots! 
please come cord my trunk.’” 

““That’s Harve for you,” approved the Grand Army man. 
“‘T kin hear him howlin’ yet, when he was a big feller in long 
pants and his mother used to whale him with a rawhide in 
the barn for lettin’ the cows git foundered in the cornfield 
when he was drivin’ ’°em home from pasture. He killed a 
cow of mine that-a-way onct —a pure Jersey and the best 
milker I had, an’ the ole man had to put up for her. Harve, 
he was watchin’ the sun set acrost the marshes when the 
anamile got away.” 

‘“‘Where the old man made his mistake was in sending the 
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boy East to school,” said Phelps, stroking his goatee and 
speaking in a deliberate, judicial tone. “There was where 
he got his head full of nonsense. What Harve needed, of 
all people, was a course in some first-class Kansas City 
business college.” 

The letters were swimming before Steavens’s eyes. Was 
it possible that these men did not understand, that the palm 
on the coffin meant nothing to them? The very name of 
their town would have remained for ever buried in the postal 
guide had it not been now and again mentioned in the world 
in connection with Harvey Merrick’s. He remembered what 
his master had said to him on the day of his death, after the 
congestion of both lungs had shut off any probability of 
recovery, and the sculptor had asked his pupil to send his 
body home. ‘‘It’s not a pleasant place to be lying while the 
world is moving and doing and bettering,” he had said with 
a feeble smile, ‘‘but it rather seems as though we ought to 
go back to the place we came from, in the end. The towns- 
people will come in for a look at me; and after they have 
had their say, I shan’t have much to fear from the judgment 
of God!” 

The cattleman took up the comment. ‘“Forty’s young for 
a Merrick to cash in; they usually hang on pretty well. 
Probably he helped it along with whisky.” 

“His mother’s people were not long lived, and Harvey 
never had a robust constitution,” said the minister mildly. 
He would have liked to say more. He had been the boy’s 
Sunday-school teacher, and had been fond of him; but he felt 
that he was not in a position to speak. His own sons had 
turned out badly, and it was not a year since one of them 
had made his last trip home in the express car, shot in a 
gambling-house in the Black Hills. 

“Nevertheless, there is no disputin’ that Harve frequently 
looked upon the wine when it was red, also variegated, and 
it shore made an oncommon fool of him,” moralized the 
cattleman. 

Just then the door leading into the parlour rattled loudly 
and every one started involuntarily, looking relieved when 
only Jim Laird came out. The Grand Army man ducked 
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his head when he saw the spark in his blue, blood-shot eye. 
They were all afraid of Jim; he was a drunkard, but he could 
twist the law to suit his client’s needs as no other man in all 
western Kansas could do, and there were many who tried. 
The lawyer closed the door behind him, leaned back against 
it and folded his arms, cocking his head a little to one side. 
When he assumed this attitude in the court-room, ears were 
always pricked up, as it usually foretold a flood of withering 
sarcasm. 

“ve been with you gentlemen before,” he began in a dry, 
even tone, “‘when you’ve sat by the coffins of boys born and 
raised in this town; and, if I remember rightly, you were 
never any too well satisfied when you checked them up. 
What’s the matter, anyhow? Why is it that reputable young 
men are as scarce as millionaires in Sand City? It might 
almost seem to a stranger that there was some way some- 
thing the matter with your progressive town. Why did 
Ruben Sayer, the brightest young lawyer you ever turned 
out, after he had come home from the university as straight 
as a die, take to drinking and forge a check and shoot him- 
self? Why did Bill Merrit’s son die of the shakes in a saloon 
in Omaha? Why was Mr. Thomas’s son, here, shot in a 
gambling-house? Why did young Adams burn his mill to 
beat the insurance companies and go to the pen?” 

The lawyer paused and unfolded his arms, laying one 
clenched fist quietly on the table. ‘‘T’ll tell you why. Be- 
cause you drummed nothing but money and knavery into 
their ears from the time they wore knickerbockers; because 
you carped away at them as you’ve been carping here to- 
night, holding our friends Phelps and Elder up to them for 
their models, as our grandfathers held up George Washington 
and John Adams. But the boys were young, and raw at the 
business you put them to, and how could they match coppers 
with such artists as Phelps and Elder? You wanted them to 
be successful rascals; they were only unsuccessful ones — 
that’s all the difference. ‘There was only one boy ever raised 
in this borderland between ruffianism and civilization who 
didn’t come to grief, and you hated Harvey Merrick more 
for winning out than you hated all the other boys who got 
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under the wheels. Lord, Lord, how you did hate him! 
Phelps, here, is fond of saying that he could buy and sell 
us all out any time he’s a mind to; but he knew Harve wouldn’t 
have given a tinker’s damn for his bank and all his cattle- 
farms put together; and a lack of appreciation, that way, 
goes hard with Phelps. 

“Old Nimrod thinks Harve drank too much; and this 
from such as Nimrod and me! 

‘Brother Elder says Harve was too free with the old man’s 
money — fell short in filial consideration, maybe. Well, we 
can all remember the very tone in which brother Elder swore 
his own father was a liar, in the county court; and we all 
know that the old man came out of that partnership with 
his son as bare as a sheared lamb. But maybe I’m getting 
personal, and I’d better be driving ahead at what I want to 
say.” 

The lawyer paused a moment, squared his heavy shoulders, 
and went on: ‘‘Harvey Merrick and I went to school to- 
gether, back East. We were dead in earnest, and we wanted 
you all to be proud of us some day. We meant to be great 
men. Even I, and I haven’t lost my sense of humour, gentle- 
men, I meant to be a great man. I came back here to prac- 
tise, and I found you didn’t in the least want me to be a 
great man. You wanted me to be a shrewd lawyer — oh, 
yes! Our veteran here wanted me to get him an increase of 
pension, because he had dyspepsia; Phelps wanted a new 
county survey that would put the widow Wilson’s little 
bottom farm inside his south line; Elder wanted to lend money 
at 5 per cent. a month, and get it collected; and Stark here 
wanted to wheedle old women up in Vermont into investing 
their annuities in real-estate mortgages that are not worth 
the paper they are written on. Oh, you needed me hard 
enough, and you’ll go on needing me! 

“Well, I came back here and became the damned shyster 
you wanted me to be. You pretend to have some sort of 
respect for me; and yet you'll stand up and throw mud at 
Harvey Merrick, whose soul you couldn’t dirty and whose 
hands you couldn’t tie. Oh, you’re a discriminating lot of 
Christians! There have been times when the sight of Harvey’s 
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name in some Eastern paper has made me hang my head like 
a whipped dog; and, again, times when I liked to think of him 
off there in the world, away from all this hog-wallow, climb- 
ing the big, clean up-grade he’d set for himself. 

“And we? Now that we’ve fought and lied and sweated 
and stolen, and hated as only the disappointed strugglers in 
a bitter, dead little Western town know how to do, what 
have we got to show for it? Harvey Merrick wouldn’t have 
given one sunset over your marshes for all you’ve got put 
together, and you know it. It’s not for me to say why, in 
the inscrutable wisdom of God, a genius should ever have 
been called from this place of hatred and bitter waters; but 
I want this Boston man to know that the drivel he’s been 
hearing here tonight is the only tribute any truly great man 
could have from such a lot of sick, sidetracked, burnt-dog, 
land-poor sharks as the herepresent financiers of Sand City 
—upon which town may God have mercy!” 

The lawyer thrust out his hand to Steavens as he passed 
him, caught up his overcoat in the hall, and had left the 
house before the Grand Army man had had time to lift his 
ducked head and crane his long neck about at his fellows. 

Next day Jim Laird was drunk and unable to attend the 
funeral services. Steavens called twice at his office, but was 
compelled to start East without seeing him. He had a pre- 
sentiment that he would hear from him again, and left his 
address on the lawyer’s table; but if Laird found it, he never 
acknowledged it. The thing in him that Harvey Merrick had 
loved must have gone under ground with Harvey Merrick’s 
coffin; for it never spoke again, and Jim got the cold he died 
of driving across the Colorado mountains to defend one of 
Phelps’s sons who had got into trouble out there by cutting 
government timber. 


THE WESTERN ISLANDS? 
JOHN MASEFIELD 


“Once there were two sailors; and one of them was Joe, and 
the other one was Jerry, and they were fishermen. And 
they’d a young apprentice-feller, and his name was Jim. 
And Joe was a great one for his pot, and Jerry was a wonder 
at his pipe; and Jim did all the work, and both of them banged 
him. So one time Joe and Jerry were in the beerhouse, and 
there was a young parson there, telling the folks about foreign 
things, about plants and that. ‘Ah,’ he says, ‘what wonders 
there are in the west.’ 

“What sort of wonders, begging your pardon, sir,’ says 
Joe. ‘What sort of wonders might them be?’ 

““Why, all sorts of wonders,’ says the parson. ‘Why, in 
the west,’ he says, ‘there’s things you wouldn’t believe. No, 
you wouldn’t believe; not till you’d seen them,’ he says. 
‘There’s diamonds growing on the trees. And great, golden, 
glittering pearls as common as pea-straw. And there’s islands 
in the west. Ah, I could tell you of them. Islands? I 
rather guess there’s islands. None of your Isles of Man. 
None of your Alderney and Sark. Not in them seas.’ 

““*What sort of islands might they be, begging your pardon, 
sir?’ says Jerry. 

““Why,’ he says (the parson feller says), ‘ISLANDS, 
Islands as big as Spain. Islands with rivers of rum and 
streams of sarsaparilla. And none of your roses. Rubies 
and ame-thynes is all the roses grows in them parts. With 
golden stalks to them, and big diamond sticks to them, and 
the taste of pork-crackling if you eat them. They’re the 
sort of roses to have in your area,’ he says. 

““*And what else might there be in them parts, begging 
your pardon, sir?’ says Joe. 

“*Why,’ he says, this parson says, ‘there’s wonders. 


1 From A Mainsail Haul by John Masefield. Copyrighted by The Macmillan 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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There’s not only wonders but miracles. And not only 
miracles, but sperrits.’ 

““What sort of sperrits might they be, begging your 
pardon?’ says Jerry. ‘Are they rum and that?’ 

“““When I says sperrits,’ says the parson feller, ‘I mean 
ghosts.’ 

“““Of course ye do,’ says Joe. 

“Yes, ghosts,’ says the parson. ‘And by ghosts I mean 
sperrits. And by sperrits I mean white things. And by 
white things I mean things as turn your hair white. And 
there’s red devils there, and blue devils there, and a great 
gold queen a-waiting for a man to kiss her. And the first 
man as dares to kiss that queen, why he becomes king, and 
all her sacks of gold become his.’ 

“**Begging your pardon, sir,’ said Jerry, ‘but whereabouts 
might these here islands be?’ 

“Why, in the west,’ says the parson. ‘In the west, where 
the sun sets.’ 

““Ah,’ said Joe and Jerry. ‘What wonders there are in 
the world.’ 


‘Now, after that, neither one of them could think of any- 
thing but these here western islands. So at last they take 
their smack, and off they go in search of them. And Joe 
had a barrel of beer in the bows, and Jerry had a box of 
twist in the waist, and pore little Jim stood and steered abaft 
all. And in the evenings Jerry and Joe would bang their 
pannikins together, and sing of the great times they meant 
to have when they were married to the queen. Then they 
would clump pore little Jim across the head, and tell him to 
watch out, and keep her to her course, or they’d ride him 
down like you would a main tack. And he’d better mind 
his eye, they told him, or they’d make him long to be boiled 
and salted. And he’d better put more sugar in the tea, they 
said, or they’d cut him up for cod-bait. And who was he, 
they asked, to be wanting meat for dinner, when there was 
that much weevilly biscuit in the bread-barge? And boys 
was going to the dogs, they said, when limbs the like of him 
had the heaven-born insolence to want to sleep. And a nice 
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pass things was coming to, they said, when a lad as they’d 
done everything for, and saved, so to speak, from the work- 
house, should go for to snivel when they hit him a clip. If 
they’d said a word, when they was hit, when they was boys, 
they told him, they’d have had their bloods drawed, and 
been stood in the wind to cool. But let him take heed, they 
said, and be a good lad, and do the work of five, and they 
wouldn’t half wonder, they used to say, as he’d be a man 
before his mother. So the sun shone, and the stars came 
out golden, and all the sea was a sparkle of gold with them. 
Blue was the sea, and the wind blew, too, and it blew Joe 
and Jerry west as fast as a cat can eat sardines. 


‘And one fine morning the wind fell calm, and a pleasant 
smell came over the water, like nutmegs on a rum-milk- 
punch. Presently the dawn broke. And, lo and behold, a 
rousing great wonderful island, all scarlet with coral and with 
rubies. The surf that was beating on her sands went shatter- 
ing into silver coins, into dimes, and pesetas, and francs, and 
fourpenny bits. And the flowers on the cliffs was all one 
gleam and glitter. And the beauty of that island was a 
beauty beyond the beauty of Sally Brown, the lady as kept 
the beerhouse. And on the beach of that island, on a golden 
throne, like, sat a woman so lovely that to look at her was 
as good as a church-service for one. 

“*That’s the party I got to kiss,’ said Jerry. ‘Steady, and 
beach her, Jim, boy,’ he says. ‘Run her ashore, lad. That’s 
the party is to be my queen.’ 

““*You’ve got a neck on you, all of a sudden,’ said Joe. 
‘You ain’t the admiral of this fleet. Not by a wide road 
you ain’t. Tl do all the kissing as there’s any call for. 
You keep clear, my son.’ 

“Here the boat ran her nose into the sand, and the voyagers 
went ashore. 

“Keep clear, is it?’ said Jerry. ‘You tell me to keep 
clear? You tell me again, and [ll put a head on you —’ll 
make you sing like a kettle. Who are you to tell me to keep 
clear?’ 

“*T tell you who I am,’ said Joe. ‘I’m a better man than 
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you are. That’s what Iam. I’m Joe the Tank, from Lime- 
house Basin, and there’s no tinker’s donkey-boy’ll make me 
stand from under. Who are you to go kissing queens? Who 
are you that talk so proud and so mighty? You’ve a face 
on you would make a Dago tired. You look like a sea-sick 
Kanaka that’s boxed seven rounds with a buzz-saw. You’ve 
no more manners than a hog, and you’ve a lip on you would 
fetch the enamel off a cup.’ 

“**Tf it comes to calling names,’ said Jerry, ‘you ain’t the 
only pebble on the beach. Whatever you might think, I tell 
you you ain’t. You're the round turn and two-half hitches 
of a figure of fun as makes the angels weep. That’s what 
you are. And you're the right-hand strand, and the left- 
hand strand, and the centre strand, and the core, and the 
serving, and the marling, of a three-stranded, left-handed, 
poorly worked junk of a half begun and never finished 
odds and ends of a Port Mahon soldier. You look like 
a Portuguese drummer. You’ve a whelky red nose that 
shines like a port side-light. You’ve a face like a muddy 
field where they’ve been playing football in the rain. Your 
hair is an insult and a shame. I blush when I look at you. 
You give me a turn like the first day out to a first voyager. 
Kiss, will you? Kiss? Man, I tell you you’d paralyze a shark 
if you kissed him. Paralyze him, strike him cold. That’s 
what a kiss of yours’d do.’ 

“Vou ought to a been a parson,’ said Joe, ‘that’s what 
you’d ought. There’s many would a paid you for talk like 
that. But for all your fine talk, and for all your dandy 
language, you'll not come the old soldier over me. No, nor 
ten of you. Yow talk of kissing, when there’s a handsome 
young man, the likes of me, around? Neither you nor ten 
of you. To hear you talk one’d think you was a Emperor or 
a Admiral. One would think you was a Bishop or a King. 
One might mistake you for a_General or a Member of Parlia- 
ment. You might. Straight, you might. A General or a 
Bishop or a King. And what are you? What are your I 
ask you plain. What are you? — I’ll tell you what you are. 

“““Vou’re him as hired himself out as a scarecrow, acos no 
one’d take you as a fo’c’s’le hand. You're him as give the 
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colic to a weather-cock. You’re him as turned old Mother 
Bomby’s beer. You’re him as drowned the duck and stole 
the monkey. You’re him as got the medal give him for 
having a face that made the bull tame. You’re g 

““¢Now don’t you cast no more to me,’ said Jerry. ‘For 
I won’t take no lip from a twelve-a-shilling, cent-a-corner, 
the likes of you are. You're the clippings of old junk, what 
the Dagoes smokes in cigarettes. A swab, and a wash-deck- 
broom, and the half of a pint of paint’d make a handsomer 
figer of a man than what you are. I’ve seen a coir whisk, 
what they grooms a mule with, as had a sweeter face than 
you got. So stand aside, before you’re put aside. I’m the 
king of this here island. You can go chase yourself for an- 
other. Stand clear, I say, or Pll give you a jog’ll make your 
bells ring.’ 





“Now, while they were argufying, young Jim, the young 
apprentice-feller, he creeps up to the queen upon the throne. 
She was beautiful, she was, and she shone in the sun, and 
she looked straight ahead of her like a wax-work in a show. 
And in her hand she had a sack full of jewels, and at her feet 
she had a sack full of gold, and by her side was an empty 
throne ready for the king she married. But round her right 
hand there was a red snake, and round her left hand there 
was a blue snake, and the snakes hissed and twisted, and 
they showed their teeth full of poison. So Jim looked at 
the snakes, and he hit them a welt, right and left, and he 
kissed the lady. 

‘And immediately all the bells and the birds of the world 
burst out a-ringing and a-singing. The lady awoke from her 
sleep, and Jim’s old clothes were changed to cloth of gold. 
And there he was, a king, on the throne beside the lady. 

“But the red snake turned to a big red devil who took a 
hold of Joe, and the blue snake turned to a big blue devil, 
who took a hold of Jerry. And ‘Come you here, you brawl- 
ing pugs,’ they said, ‘come and shovel sand.’ And Joe and 
Jerry took the spades that were givento them. And ‘Dig, now,’ 
said the devils. ‘Heave round. Let’s see you dig. Dig, you 
scarecrows. And tell us when you’ve dug to London.’” 


THE VERDICT! 


EDITH WHARTON 


I HAD always thought Jack Gisburn rather a cheap genius — 
though a good fellow enough — so it was no great surprise 
to me to hear that, in the height of his glory, he had dropped 
his painting, married a rich widow, and established himself 
in a villa on the Riviera. (Though I rather thought it would 
have been Rome or Florence.) 

“The height of his glory” — that was what the women 
called it. I can hear Mrs. Gideon Thwing — his last Chicago 
sitter — deploring his unaccountable abdication. ‘Of course 
it’s going to send the value of my picture ’way up; but I 
don’t think of that, Mr. Rickham — the loss to Arrt is all 
I think of.” The word, on Mrs. Thwing’s lips, multiplied 
its rs as though they were reflected in an endless vista of 
mirrors. And it was not only the Mrs. Thwings who mourned. 
Had not the exquisite Hermia Croft, at the last Grafton 
Gallery show, stopped me before Gisburn’s ‘‘Moon-dancers” 
to say, with tears in her eyes: “‘We shall not look upon its 
like again”’? 

Well! — even through the prism of Hermia’s tears I felt 
able to face the fact with equanimity. Poor Jack Gisburn! 
The women had made him — it was fitting that they should 
mourn him. Among his own sex fewer regrets were heard, 
and in his own trade hardly a murmur. Professional jeal- 
ousy? Perhaps. If it were, the honour of the craft was 
vindicated by little Claude Nutley, who, in all good faith, 
brought out in the Burlington a very handsome “obituary” 
on Jack — one of those showy articles stocked with random 
technicalities that I have heard (I won’t say by whom) com- 
pared to Gisburn’s painting. And so — his resolve being appar- 
ently irrevocable — the discussion gradually died out, and, as 
Mrs. Thwing had predicted, the price of “‘Gisburns” went up. 


1 From The Hermit and the Wild Woman. Copyright, 1908, by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. By permission of the publishers. 
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It was not till three years later that, in the course of a few 
weeks’ idling on the Riviera, it suddenly occurred to me to 
wonder why Gisburn had given up his painting. On reflec- 
tion, it really was a tempting problem. To accuse his wife 
would have been too easy — his fair sitters had been denied 
the solace of saying that Mrs. Gisburn had “‘dragged him 
down.” For Mrs. Gisburn — as such — had not existed till 
nearly a year after Jack’s resolve had been taken. It might 
be that he had married her — since he liked his ease — be- 
cause he didn’t want to go on painting; but it would have 
been hard to prove that he had given up his painting because 
he had married her. 

Of course, if she had not dragged him down, she had equally, 
as Miss Croft contended, failed to “lift him up’ — she had 
not led him back to the easel. To put the brush into his 
hand again — what a vocation for a wife! But Mrs. Gis- 
burn appeared to have disdained it — and I felt it might be 
interesting to find out why. 

The desultory life of the Riviera lends itself to such purely 
academic speculations; and having, on my way to Monte 
Carlo, caught a glimpse of Jack’s balustrated terraces between 
the pines, I had myself borne thither the next day. 

I found the couple at tea beneath their palm-trees; and 
Mrs. Gisburn’s welcome was so genial that, in the ensuing 
weeks, I claimed it frequently. It was not that my hostess 
was ‘‘interesting”’: on that point I could have given Miss 
Croft the fullest reassurance. It was just because she was 
not interesting —if I may be pardoned the bull— that I 
found her so. For Jack, all his life, had been surrounded by 
interesting women: they had fostered his art, it had been 
reared in the hothouse of their adulation. And it was there- 
fore instructive to note what effect the “‘deadening atmos- 
phere of mediocrity”? (I quote Miss Croft) was having on 
him. 

I have mentioned that Mrs. Gisburn was rich; and it was 
immediately perceptible that her husband was extracting 
from this circumstance a delicate but substantial satisfaction. 
It is, as a rule, the people who scorn money who get most 
out of it; and Jack’s elegant disdain of his wife’s big balance 
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enabled him, with an appearance of perfect good-breeding, 
to transmute it into objects of art and luxury. To the 
latter, I must add, he remained relatively indifferent; but 
he was buying Renaissance bronzes and eighteenth-century 
pictures with a discrimination that bespoke the amplest 
resources. 

““Money’s only excuse is to put beauty into circulation,” 
was one of the axioms he laid down across the Sévres and 
silver of an exquisitely appointed luncheon-table, when, on a 
later day, I had again run over from Monte Carlo; and Mrs. 
Gisburn, beaming on him, added for my enlightenment: “Jack 
is so morbidly sensitive to every form of beauty.” 

Poor Jack! It had always been his fate to have women 
say such things of him: the fact should be set down in ex- 
tenuation. What struck me now was that, for the first time, 
he resented the tone. I had seen him, so often, basking under 
similar tributes — was it the conjugal note that robbed them 
of their savour? No— for, oddly enough, it became apparent 
that he was fond of Mrs. Gisburn — fond enough not to see 
her absurdity. It was his own absurdity he seemed to be 
wincing under — his own attitude as an object for garlands 
and incense. 

““My dear, since I’ve chucked painting people don’t say 
that stuff about me—they say it about Victor Grindle,” 
was his. only protest, as he rose from the table and strolled 
out onto the sunlit terrace. 

I glanced after him, struck by his last word. Victor 
Grindle was, in fact, becoming the man of the moment — as 
Jack himself, one might put it, had been the man of the hour. 
The younger artist was said to have formed himself at my 
friend’s feet, and I wondered if a tinge of jealousy underlay 
the latter’s mysterious abdication. But no — for it was not 
till after that event that the fashionable drawing-rooms had 
begun to display their ‘‘Grindles.” 

I turned to Mrs. Gisburn, who had lingered to give a lump 
of sugar to her spaniel in the dining-room. 

“Why has he chucked painting?” I asked abruptly. 

She raised her eyebrows with a hint of good-humoured 
surprise. 
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““Oh, he doesn’t have to now, you know; and I want him 
to enjoy himself,” she said quite simply. 

I looked about the spacious white-panelled room, with its 
famille-verte vases repeating the tones of the pale damask 
curtains, and its eighteenth-century pastels in delicate faded 
frames. 

““Has he chucked his pictures too? I haven’t seen a single 
one in the house.” 

A slight shade of constraint crossed Mrs. Gisburn’s open 
countenance. “It’s his ridiculous modesty, you know. He 
says they’re not fit to have about; he’s sent them all away 
except one — my portrait— and that I have to keep up- 
stairs.” 

His ridiculous modesty — Jack’s modesty about his pic- 
tures? My curiosity was growing like the bean-stalk. I 
said persuasively to my hostess: “I must really see your 
portrait, you know.” 

She glanced out almost timorously at the terrace where her 
husband, lounging in a hooded chair, had lit a cigar and 
drawn the Russian deerhound’s head between his knees. 

‘Well, come while he’s not looking,” she said, with a laugh 
that tried to hide her nervousness; and I followed her between 
the marble Emperors of the hall, and up the wide stairs with 
terra-cotta nymphs poised among flowers at each landing. 

In the dimmest corner of her boudoir, amid a profusion of 
delicate and distinguished objects, hung one of the familiar 
oval canvases, in the inevitable garlanded frame. The mere 
outline of the frame called up all Gisburn’s past! 

Mrs. Gisburn drew back the window-curtains, moved aside 
a jardimiere full of pink azaleas, pushed an armchair away, 
and said: “If you stand here you can just manage to see it. 
I had it over the mantelpiece, but he wouldn’t let it stay.” 

Yes —I could just manage to see it — the first portrait of 
Jack’s I had ever had to strain my eyes over! Usually they 
had the place of honour — say the central panel in a pale 
yellow or rose Dubarry drawing-room, or a monumental easel 
placed so that it took the light through curtains of old Vene- 
tian point. The more modest place became the picture 
better; yet, as my eyes grew accustomed to the half-light, 
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all the characteristic qualities came out — all the hesitations 
disguised as audacities, the tricks of prestidigitation by which, 
with such consummate skill, he managed to divert attention 
from the real business of the picture to some pretty irrelevance 
of detail. Mrs. Gisburn, presenting a neutral surface to work 
on — forming, as it were, so inevitably the background of her 
own picture — had lent herself in an unusual degree to the 
display of this false virtuosity. The picture was one of 
Jack’s ‘‘strongest,” as his admirers would have put it — it 
represented, on his part, a swelling of muscles, a congesting 
of veins, a balancing, straddling and straining, that reminded 
one of the circus-clown’s ironic efforts to lift a feather. It 
met, in short, at every point the demand of lovely woman to 
be painted ‘‘strongly”’ because she was tired of being painted 
“sweetly”? — and yet not to lose an atom of the sweetness. 


“It’s the last he painted, you know,” Mrs. Gisburn said 
with pardonable pride. ‘‘The last but one,” she corrected 
herself — ‘‘but the other doesn’t count, because he destroyed 
Tt? 

‘Destroyed it?” I was about to follow up this clue when 
I heard a footstep and saw Jack himself on the threshold. 

As he stood there, his hands in the pockets of his velveteen 
coat, the thin brown waves of hair pushed back from his 
white forehead, his lean sunburnt cheeks furrowed by a smile 
that lifted the tips of a self-confident moustache, I felt to 
what a degree he had the’same quality as his pictures — the 
quality of looking cleverer than he was. 

His wife glanced at him deprecatingly, but his eyes travelled 
past her to the portrait. 

“Mr. Rickham wanted to see it,”’ she began, as if excusing 
herself. He shrugged his shoulders, still smiling. 

“Oh, Rickham found me out long ago,” he said lightly; 
then, passing his arm through mine: “Come and see the rest 
of the house.” 

He showed it to me with a kind of naive suburban die: 
the bath-rooms, the speaking-tubes, the dress-closets, the 
trouser-presses — all the complex simplifications of the mil- 
lionaire’s domestic economy. And whenever my wonder 
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paid the expected tribute he said, throwing out his chest a 
little: ‘““Yes, I really don’t see how people manage to live 
without that.” 

Well — it was just the end one might have foreseen for 
him. Only he was, through it all and in spite of it all —as 
he had been through, and in spite of, his pictures — so hand- 
some, so charming, so disarming, that one longed to cry out: 
“Be dissatisfied with your leisure!”’ as once one had longed 
to say: “Be dissatisfied with your work!” 

But, with the cry on my lips, my diagnosis suffered an 
unexpected check. 

“This is my own lair,” he said, leading me into a dark 
plain room at the end of the florid vista. It was square and 
brown and leathery: no “‘effects,’”’ no bric-a-brac, none of the 
air of posing for reproduction in a picture weekly — above all, 
no least sign of ever having been used as a studio. 

The fact brought home to me the absolute finality of Jack’s 
break with his old life. 

“Don’t you ever dabble with paint any more?” I asked, 
still looking about for a trace of such activity. 

“Never,” he said briefly. 

“Or water-colour — or etching?” 

His confident eyes grew vague, and his cheeks changed 
colour a little under their handsome sunburn. 

“Never think of it, my dear fellow — any more than if 
I’d never touched a brush.” 

And his tone told me in a flash that he never thought of 
anything else. 

I moved away, instinctively embarrassed by my unexpected 
discovery; and as I turned, my eye fell on a small picture 
above the mantelpiece — the only object breaking the plain 
oak panelling of the room. 

“Oh, by Jove!” I said. 

It was a sketch of a donkey — an old tired donkey stand- 
ing in the rain under a wall. 

“By Jove — a Stroud!” I cried. 

He was silent; but I felt him close behind me, breathing a 
little quickly. 

“What a wonder! Made with a dozen lines — but on 
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everlasting foundations. You lucky chap, where did you 
getuite”’ 

He answered slowly: ‘‘Mrs. Stroud gave it to me.” 

‘““Ah —I didn’t know you even knew the Strouds. He 
was such a hermit.” 

“T didn’t — till after . . . She sent for me to paint him 
when he was dead.” 

“When he was dead? You?” 

I must have let a little too much amazement escape through 
my surprise, for he answered with a deprecating laugh: ‘‘ Yes 
— she’s an awful simpleton, you know, Mrs. Stroud. Her 
only idea was to have him done by a fashionable painter — 
ah, poor Stroud! She thought it the surest way of proclaim- 
ing his greatness —.of forcing it on a purblind public. And 
at the moment I was the fashionable painter.” 

“‘Ah, poor Stroud — as you say. Was that his history?” 

“That was his history. She believed in him, gloried in 
him — or thought she did. But she couldn’t bear not to 
have all the drawing-rooms with her. She couldn’t bear the 
fact that, on varnishing days, one could always get near 
enough to see his pictures. Poor woman! She’s just a 
fragment groping for other fragments. Stroud is the only 
whole I ever knew.” 

“You ever knew? But you just said —”’ 

Gisburn had a curious smile in his eyes. 

“Oh, I knew him, and he knew me — only it happened 
after he was dead.” 

I dropped my voice instinctively. ‘When she sent for 
you?” 

““Yes — quite insensible to the irony. She wanted him 
vindicated — and by me!” 

He laughed again, and threw back his head to look up at 
the sketch of the donkey. ‘There were days when I couldn’t 
look at that thing — couldn’t face it. But I forced myself 
to put it here; and now it’s cured me—cured me. That’s 
the reason why I don’t dabble any more, my dear Rickham; 
or rather Stroud himself is the reason.” 

For the first time my idle curiosity about my companion 
turned into a serious desire to understand him better. 
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“T wish you’d tell me how it happened,” I said. 

He stood looking up at the sketch, and twirling between 
his fingers a cigarette he had forgotten to light. Suddenly 
he turned toward me. 

_ “Td rather like to tell you — because I’ve always suspected 
you of loathing my work.” 

I made a deprecating gesture, which he negatived with a 
good-humoured shrug. 

“Oh, I didn’t care a straw when I believed in myself — 
and now it’s an added tie between us!” 

He laughed slightly, without bitterness, and pushed one of 
the deep arm-chairs forward. ‘‘There: make yourself com- 
fortable — and here are the cigars you like.” 

He placed them at my elbow and continued to wander up 
and down the room, stopping now and then beneath the 
picture. 

“How it happened? Ican tell you in five minutes — and it 
didn’t take much longer to happen. . . . Ican remember now 
how surprised and pleased I was when I got Mrs. Stroud’s 
note. Of course, deep down, I had always felt there was no 
one like him — only I had gone with the stream, echoed the 
usual platitudes about him, till I half got to think he was a 
failure, one of the kind that are left behind. By Jove, and 
he was left behind — because he had come to stay! The 
rest of us had to let ourselves be swept along or go under, 
but he was high above the current — on everlasting founda- 
tions, as you say. . 

“Well, I went off to the house in my most egregious mood 
— rather moved, Lord forgive me, at the pathos of poor 
Stroud’s career of failure being crowned by the glory of my 
painting him! Of course I meant to do the picture for nothing 
—TI told Mrs. Stroud so when she began to stammer some- 
thing about her poverty. I remember getting off a prodigious 
phrase about the honour being mine — oh, I was princely, my 
dear Rickham! I was posing to myself like one of my own 
sitters. 

“Then I was taken up and left alone with him. I had sent 
all my traps in advance, and I had only to set up the easel 
and get to work. He had been dead but twenty-four hours, 
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and he died suddeniy, of heart disease, so that there had been 
no preliminary work of destruction — his face was clear and 
untouched. I had met him once or twice, years before, and 
thought him insignificant and dingy. Now I saw that he 
was superb. 

“T was glad at first, with a merely esthetic satisfaction: 
glad to have my hand on such a ‘subject.’ Then his strange 
life-likeness began to affect me queerly — as I blocked the 
head in I felt as if he were watching me do it. The sensa- 
tion was followed by the thought: if he were watching me, 
what would he say to my way of working? My strokes 
began to go a little wild — I felt nervous and uncertain. 

“Once, when I looked up, I seemed to see a smile behind 
his close grayish beard —as if he had the secret, and were 
amusing himself by holding it back from me. That exas- 
perated me still more. The secret? Why, I had a secret 
worth twenty of his! I dashed at the canvas furiously, and 
tried some of my bravura tricks! But they failed me, they 
crumbled. I saw he wasn’t watching the showy bits —I 
couldn’t distract his attention; he just kept his eyes on the 
hard passages between. ‘Those were the ones I had always 
shirked, or covered up with some lying paint. And how he 
saw through my lies! 

“T looked up again, and caught sight of that sketch of the 
donkey hanging on the wall near his bed. His wife told me 
afterward it was the last thing he had done — just a note 
taken with a shaking hand, when he was down in Devonshire 
recovering from a previous heart attack. Just a note! But 
it tells his whole history. There are years of patient scorn- 
ful persistence in every line. A man who had swum with 
the current could never have learned that mighty up-stream 
strokes’... 

“T turned back to my work, and went on groping and 
muddling; then I looked at the donkey again. I saw that 
when Stroud laid in the first stroke he knew just what the 
end would be. He had possessed his subject, absorbed it, 
recreated it. When had I done that with any of my things? 
They hadn’t been born of me — I had just adopted them. . . . 

“Hang it, Rickham, with that face watching me I couldn’t 
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do another stroke. The plain truth was, I didn’t know where 
to put it— TI had never known. Only, with my sitters and 
my public, a showy splash of colour covered up the fact — 
I just threw paint into their eyes. . . . Well, paint was the 
one medium those dead eyes could see through — see straight 
to the tottering foundations underneath. Don’t you know 
how, in talking a foreign language, even fluently, one says 
half the time, not what one wants to, but what one can? 
Well — that was the way I painted; and as he lay there and 
watched me the thing they called my ‘technique’ collapsed 
like a house of cards. He didn’t sneer, you understand, poor 
Stroud — he just lay there quietly watching, and on his lips, 
through the gray beard, I seemed to hear the question: ‘Are. 
you sure you know where you’re coming out?’ 

“Tf I could have painted that face, with that question on 
it, I should have done a great thing. The next greatest thing 
was to see that I couldn’t — and that grace was given me. 
But, oh, at that minute, Rickham, was there anything on 
earth I wouldn’t have given to have Stroud alive before me, 
and to hear him say: ‘It’s not too late — I'll show you how’? 

“It was too late — it would have been, even if he’d been 
alive. I packed up my traps and went down and told Mrs. 
Stroud. Of course I didn’t tell her that — it would have been 
Greek to her. I simply said I couldn’t paint him, that I 
was too moved. She rather liked the idea — she’s so romantic! 
It was that that made her give me the donkey. But she was 
terribly upset at not getting the portrait — she did so want 
him ‘done’ by some one showy! At first I was afraid she 
wouldn’t let me off — and at my wits’ end I suggested Grindle. 
Yes, it was I who started Grindle: I told Mrs. Stroud he was 
the ‘coming’ man, and she told somebody else, and so it got 
to be true... . And he painted Stroud without wincing; 
and she hung the picture among her husband’s things. . . .” 

He flung himself down in the arm-chair near mine, laid 
back his head, and clasping his arms beneath it, looked up 
at the picture above the chimney-piece. 

“T like to fancy that Stroud himself would have given it 
to me, if he’d been able to say what he thought that day.” 

And, in answer to a question I put half-mechanically — 
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“Begin again?” he flashed out. ‘‘When the one thing that 
brings me anywhere near him is that I knew enough to 
leave off?” 

He stood up and laid his hand on my shoulder with a 
laugh. ‘Only the irony of it is that I am still painting — 
since Grindle’s doing it for me! The Strouds stand alone, 
and happen once — but there’s no exterminating our kind 
of art.” 


THE HIGHWAYMAN’? 
LORD DUNSANY 


Tom o’ THE Roaps had ridden his last ride, and was now 
alone in the night. From where he was, a man might see 
the white recumbent sheep and the black outline of the lonely 
downs, and the grey line of the farther and lonelier downs 
beyond them; or in hollows far below him, out of the pitiless 
wind, he might see the grey smoke of hamlets arising from 
black valleys. But all alike was black to the eyes of Tom, 
and all the sounds were silence in his ears; only his soul 
struggled to slip from the iron chains and to pass southwards 
into Paradise. And the wind blew and blew. 

For Tom to-night had nought but the wind to ride; they 
had taken his true black horse on the day when they took 
from him the green fields and the sky, men’s voices and the 
laughter of women, and had left him alone with chains about 
his neck to swing in the wind for ever. And the wind blew 
and blew. 

But the soul of Tom o’ the Roads was nipped by the cruel 
chains, and whenever it struggled to escape it was beaten 
backwards into the iron collar by the wind that blows from 
Paradise from the south. And swinging there by the neck, 
there fell away old sneers from off his lips, and scoffs that he 
had long since scoffed at God fell from his tongue, and there 
rotted old bad lusts out of his heart, and from his fingers the 
stains of deeds that were evil; and they all fell to the ground 
and grew there in pallid rings and clusters. And when these 
ill things had all fallen away, Tom’s soul was clean again, as 
his early love had found it, a long while since in spring; and 
it swung up there in the wind with the bones of Tom, and with 
his old torn coat and rusty chains. 

And the wind blew and blew. 

And ever and anon the souls of the sepulchred, coming 


1 From A Dreamer’s Tales and Other Stories. By permission of John W. 
Luce & Co., authorized publishers. 
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from consecrated acres, would go by beating up wind to 
Paradise past the Gallows Tree and past the soul of Tom, 
that might not go free. 

Night after night Tom watched the sheep upon the downs 
with empty hollow sockets, till his dead hair grew and covered 
his poor dead face, and hid the shame of it from the sheep. 
And the wind blew and blew. 

‘Sometimes on gusts of the wind came some one’s tears, and 
beat and beat against the iron chains, but could not rust 
them through. And the wind blew and blew. 

And every evening all the thoughts that Tom had ever 
uttered came flocking in from doing their work in the world, 
the work that may not cease, and sat along the gallows 
branches and chirrupped to the soul of Tom, the soul that 
might not go free. All the thoughts that he had ever uttered! 
And the evil thoughts rebuked the soul that bore them be- 
cause they might not die. And all those that he had uttered 
the most furtively, chirrupped the loudest and the shrillest in 
the branches all the night. 

And all the thoughts that Tom had ever thought about 
himself now pointed at the wet bones and mocked at the old 
torn coat. But the thoughts that he had had of others were 
the only companions that his soul had to soothe it in the 
night as it swung to and fro. And they twittered to the soul 
and cheered the poor dumb thing that could have dreams no 
more, till there came a murderous thought and drove them 
all away. 

And the wind blew and blew. 

Paul, Archbishop of Alois and Vayence, lay in his white 
sepulchre of marble, facing full to the southwards towards 
Paradise. And over his tomb was sculptured the Cross of 
Christ, that his soul might have repose. No wind howled 
here as it howled in lonely tree-tops up upon the downs, but 
came with gentle breezes, orchard scented, over the low lands 
from Paradise from the southwards, and played about forget- 
me-nots and grasses in the consecrated land where lay the 
Reposeful round the sepulchre of Paul, Archbishop of Alois 
and Vayence. Easy it was for a man’s soul to pass from 
such a sepulchre, and, flitting low over remembered fields, to 
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come upon the garden lands of Paradise and find eternal ease. 

And the wind blew and blew. 

In a tavern of foul repute three men were lapping gin. 
Their names were Joe and Will and the gypsy Puglioni; no 
other names had they, for of whom their fathers were they 
had no knowledge, but only dark suspicions. 

Sin had caressed and stroked their faces often with its paws, 
but the face of Puglioni Sin had kissed all over the mouth and 
chin. Their food was robbery and their pastime murder. All 
of them had incurred the sorrow of God and the enmity of 
man. They sat at a table with a pack of cards before them, 
all greasy with the marks of cheating thumbs. And they 
whispered to one another over their gin, but so low that the 
landlord of the tavern at the other end of the room could 
hear only muffled oaths, and knew not by Whom they swore 
or what they said. 

These three were the staunchest friends that ever God had 
given unto a man. And he to whom their friendship had 
been given had nothing else besides, saving some bones that 
swung in the wind and rain, and an old torn coat and iron 
chains, and a soul that might not go free. 

But as the night wore on the three friends left their gin 
and stole away, and crept down to that graveyard where 
rested in his sepulchre Paul, Archbishop of Alois and Vayence. 
At the edge of the graveyard, but outside the consecrated 
ground, they dug a hasty grave, two digging while one watched 
in the wind and rain. And the worms that crept in the 
unhallowed ground wondered and waited. 

And the terrible hour of midnight came upon them with 
its fears, and found them still beside the place of tombs. 
And the three friends trembled at the horror of such an hour 
in such a place, and shivered in the wind and drenching rain, 
but still worked on. And the wind blew and blew. 

Soon they had finished. And at once they left the hungry 
grave with all its worms unfed, and went away over the wet 
fields stealthily but in haste, leaving the place of tombs be- 
hind them in the midnight. And as they went they shivered, 
and each man as he shivered cursed the rain aloud. And so 
they came to the spot where they had hidden a ladder and 
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a lantern. There they held long debate whether they should 
light the lantern, or whether they should go without it for 
fear of the King’s men. But in the end it seemed to them 
better that they should have the light of the lantern, and 
risk being taken by the King’s men and hanged, than that 
they should come suddenly face to face in the darkness with 
whatever one might come face to face with a little after 
midnight about the Gallows Tree. 

On three roads in England whereon it was not the wont of 
folks to go their ways in safety, travellers to-night went 
unmolested. But the three friends, walking several paces 
wide of the King’s highway, approached the Gallows Tree, 
and Will carried the lantern and Joe the ladder, but Puglioni 
carried a great sword wherewith to do the work which must 
be done. When they came close, they saw how bad was the 
case with Tom, for little remained of that fine figure of a 
man and nothing at all of his great resolute spirit, only as 
they came they thought they heard a whimpering cry like 
the sound of a thing that was caged and unfree. 

To and fro, to and fro in the winds swung the bones and 
the soul of Tom, for the sins that he had sinned on the King’s 
highway against the laws of the King; and with shadows and 
a lantern through the darkness, at the peril of their lives, 
came the three friends that his soul had won before it swung 
in chains. Thus the seeds of Tom’s own soul that he had 
sown all his life had grown into a Gallows Tree that bore in 
season iron chains in clusters; while the careless seeds that he 
had strewn here and there, a kindly jest and a few merry 
words, had grown into the triple friendship that would not 
desert his bones. 

Then the three set the ladder against the tree, and Puglioni 
went up with his sword in his right hand, and at top of it 
he reached up and began to hack at the neck below the iron 
collar. Presently, the bones and the old coat and the soul 
of Tom fell down with a rattle, and a moment afterwards his 
head that had watched so long alone, swung clear from the 
swinging chain. These things Will and Joe gathered up, and 
Puglioni came running down his ladder, and they heaped upon 
its rungs the terrible remains of their friend, and hastened 
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away wet through with the rain, with the fear of phantoms 
in their hearts and horror lying before them on the ladder. 
By two o’clock they were down again in the valley out of 
the bitter wind, but they went on past the open grave into 
the graveyard all among the tombs, with their lantern and 
their ladder and the terrible thing upon it, which kept their 
friendship still. Then these three, that had robbed the Law 
of its due and proper victim, still sinned on for what was 
still their friend, and levered out the marble slabs from the 
sacred sepulchre of Paul, Archbishop of Alois and Vayence. 
And from it they took the very bones of the Archbishop him- 
self, and carried them away to the eager grave that they had 
left, and put them in and shovelled back the earth. But all 
that lay on the ladder they placed, with a few tears, within 
the great white sepulchre under the Cross of Christ, and put 
back the marble slabs. 

Thence the soul of Tom, arising hallowed out of sacred 
ground, went at dawn down the valley, and, lingering a little 
about his mother’s cottage and old haunts of childhood, 
passed on and came to the wide lands beyond the clustered 
homesteads. There, there met with it all the kindly thoughts 
that the soul of Tom had ever had, and they flew and sang 
beside it all the way southwards, until at last, with singing 
all about it, it came to Paradise. 

But Will and Joe and the gypsy Puglioni went back to 
their gin, and robbed and cheated again in the tavern of 
foul repute, and knew not that in their sinful lives they had 
sinned one sin at which the Angels smiled. | 


THE GUEST? 
LORD DUNSANY 


A YOUNG man came into an ornate restaurant at eight o’clock 
in London. 

He was alone, but two places had been laid at the table 
which was reserved for him. He had chosen the dinner very 
carefully, by letter a week before. 

A waiter asked him about the other guest. 

“You probably won’t see him till the coffee comes,” the 
young man told him; so he was served alone. 

Those at adjacent tables might have noticed the young 
man continually addressing the empty chair and carrying on 
a monologue with it throughout his elaborate dinner. 

“T think you knew my father,” he said to it over the 
soup. 

“T sent for you this evening,” he continued, “because I 
want you to do me a good turn; in fact I must insist on it.” 

There was nothing eccentric about the man except for this 
habit of addressing an empty chair, certainly he was eating 
as good a dinner as any sane man could wish for. 

After the Burgundy had been served he became more volu- 
ble in his monologue, not that he spoiied his wine by drinking 
excessively. 

“We have several acquaintances in common,” he said. “I 
met King Seti a year ago in Thebes. I should think he has 
altered very little since you knew him. I thought his fore- 
head a little low for a king’s. Cheops has left the house that 
he built for your reception, he must have prepared for you 
for years and years. I suppose you have seldom been enter- 
tained like that. I ordered this dinner over a week ago. I 
thought then that a lady might have come with me, but as 
she wouldn’t I’ve asked you. She may not after all be as 
lovely as Helen of Troy. Was Helen very lovely? Not 
_ 4 From Fifty-One Tales. Copyright, 1915, by Little, Brown & Company. 
By permission of the publishers. 
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when you knew her, perhaps. You were lucky in Cleopatra, 
you must have known her when she was in her prime. 

“You never knew the mermaids nor the fairies nor the 
lovely goddesses of long ago, that’s where we have the best 
of you.” 

He was silent when the waiters came to his table, but 
rambled merrily on as soon as they left, still turned to the 
empty chair. 

“You know I saw you here in London only the other day. 
You were on a motor bus going down Ludgate Hill. It was 
going much too fast. London is a good place. But I shall 
be glad enough to leave it. It was in London I met the lady 
that I was speaking about. If it hadn’t been for London I 
probably shouldn’t have met her, and if it hadn’t been for 
London she probably wouldn’t have had so much besides me 
to amuse her. It cuts both ways.” 

He paused once to order coffee, gazing earnestly at the 
waiter and putting a sovereign into his hand. ‘Don’t let 
it be chicory,” said he. 

The waiter brought the coffee, and the young man dropped 
a tabloid of some sort into his cup. 

“T don’t suppose you come here very often,” he went on. 
“Well, you probably want to be going. I haven’t taken 
you much out of your way, there is plenty for you to do in 
London.” 

Then having drunk his coffee he fell on to the floor by a 
foot of the empty chair, and a doctor who was dining’ in the 
room bent over him and announced to the anxious manager 
the visible presence of the young man’s guest. 


THE SECRET SHARER! 
JOSEPH CONRAD 


I 


On my right hand there were lines of fishing-stakes resem- 
bling a mysterious system of half-submerged bamboo fences, 
incomprehensible in its division of the domain of tropical 
fishes, and crazy of aspect as if abandoned forever by some 
nomad tribe of fishermen now gone to the other end of the 
ocean; for there was no sign of human habitation as far as the 
eye could reach. To the left a group of barren islets, sug- 
gesting ruins of stone walls, towers, and blockhouses, had its 
foundations set in a blue sea that itself looked solid, so still 
and stable did it lie below my feet; even the track of light 
from the westering sun shone smoothly, without that ani- 
mated glitter which tells of an imperceptible ripple. And 
when I turned my head to take a parting glance at the tug 
which had just left us anchored outside the bar, I saw the 
straight line of the flat shore joined to the stable sea, edge to 
edge, with a perfect and unmarked closeness, in one levelled 
floor half brown, half blue under the enormous dome of the 
sky. Corresponding in their insignificance to the islets of 
the sea, two small clumps of trees, one on each side of the only 
fault in the impeccable joint, marked the mouth of the river 
Meinam we had just left on the first preparatory stage of our 
homeward journey; and, far back on the inland level, a larger 
and loftier mass, the grove surrounding the great Paknam 
pagoda, was the only thing on which the eye could rest from 
the vain task of exploring the monotonous sweep of the horizon. 
Here and there gleams as of a few scattered pieces of silver 
marked the windings of the great river; and on the nearest of 
them, just within the bar, the tug steaming right into the 
land became lost to my sight, hull and funnel and masts, as 


1 From ’Twixt Land and Sea. Copyright, 1912, 1921, by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. By permission of the author and the publishers. 
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though the impassive earth had swallowed her up without an 
effort, without a tremor. My eye followed the light cloud 
of her smoke, now here, now there, above the plain, accord- 
ing to the devious curves of the stream, but always fainter 
and farther away, till I lost it at last behind the mitre-shaped 
hill of the great pagoda. And then I was left alone with my 
ship, anchored at the head of the Gulf of Siam. 

She floated at the starting-point of a long journey, very 
still in an immense stillness, the shadows of her spars flung 
far to the eastward by the setting sun. At that moment I 
was alone on her decks. There was not a sound in her — 
and around us nothing moved, nothing lived, not a canoe on 
the water, not a bird in the air, not a cloud in the sky. In 
this breathless pause at the threshold of a long passage we 
seemed to be measuring our fitness for a long and arduous 
enterprise, the appointed task of both our existences to be 
carried out, far from all human eyes, with only sky and sea 
for spectators and for judges. 

There must have been some glare in the air to interfere 
with one’s sight, because it was only just before the sun left 
us that my roaming eyes made out beyond the highest ridge 
of the principal islet of the group something which did away 
with the solemnity of perfect solitude. The tide of darkness 
flowed on swiftly; and with tropical suddenness a swarm of 
stars came out above the shadowy earth, while I lingered yet, 
my hand resting lightly on my ship’s rail as if on the shoulder 
of a trusted friend. But, with all that multitude of celestial 
bodies staring down at one, the comfort of quiet communion 
with her was gone for good. And there were also disturb- 
ing sounds by this time — voices, footsteps forward; the 
steward flitted along the main-deck, a busily ministering 
spirit; a hand-bell tinkled urgently under the poop-deck. . . . 

I found my two officers waiting for me near the supper 
table, in the lighted cuddy. We sat down at once, and as I 
helped the chief mate, I said: 

“Are you aware that there is a ship anchored inside the 
islands? JI saw her mastheads above the ridge as the sun 
went down.” 

He raised sharply his simple face, overcharged by a terri- 
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ble growth of whisker, and emitted his usual ejaculations: 
“Bless my soul, sir! You don’t say so!”’ 

' My second mate was a round-cheeked, silent young man, 
grave beyond his years, I thought; but as our eyes happened 
to meet I detected a slight quiver on his lips. I looked down 
at once. It was not my part to encourage sneering on board 
my ship. It must be said, too, that I knew very little of my 
officers. In consequence of certain events of no particular 
significance, except to myself, I had been appointed to the 
command only a fortnight before. Neither did I know much 
of the hands forward. All these people had been together for 
eighteen months or so, and my position was that of the only 
stranger on board. I mention this because it has some bear- 
ing on what is to follow. But what I felt most was my being 
a stranger to the ship; and if all the truth must be told, I was 
somewhat of a stranger to myself. The youngest man on 
board (barring the second mate), and untried as yet by a 
position of the fullest responsibility, I was willing to take the 
adequacy of the others for granted. They had simply to be 
equal to their tasks; but I wondered how far I should turn 
out faithful to that ideal conception of one’s own personality 
every man sets up for himself secretly. 


Meantime the chief mate, with an almost visible effect of 
collaboration on the part of his round eyes and frightful 
whiskers, was trying to evolve a theory of the anchored ship. 
His dominant trait was to take all things into earnest con- 
sideration. He was of a painstaking turn of mind. As he 
used to say, he “liked to account to himself”’ for practically 
everything that came in his way, down to a miserable scor- 
pion he had found in his cabin a week before. The why and 
the wherefore of that scorpion — how it got on board and 
came to select his room rather than the pantry (which was 
a dark place and more what a scorpion would be partial to), 
and how on earth it managed to drown itself in the inkwell 
of:his writing-desk — had exercised him infinitely. The ship 
within the islands was much more easily accounted for; and 
just as we were about to rise from table he made his pro- 
nouncement. She was, he doubted not, a ship from home 
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lately arrived. Probably she drew too much water to cross 
the bar except at the top of spring tides. Therefore she went 
into that natural harbour to wait for a few days in preference 
to remaining in an open roadstead. 

“That’s so,” confirmed the second mate, suddenly, in his 
slightly hoarse voice. ‘‘She draws over twenty feet. She’s 
the Liverpool ship Sephora with a cargo of coal. Hundred 
and twenty-three days from Cardiff.” 

We looked at him in surprise. 

“The tugboat skipper told me when he came on board for 
your letters, sir,’ explained the young man. ‘‘He expects to 
take her up the river the day after to-morrow.” 

After thus overwhelming us with the extent of his informa- 
tion he slipped out of the cabin. The mate observed re- 
gretfully that he “could not account for that young fellow’s 
whims.” What prevented him telling us all about it at once, 
he wanted to know. 

I detained him as he was making a move. For the last 
two days the crew had had plentyof hard work, and the night 
before they had very little sleep. I felt painfully that I— 
a stranger — was doing something unusual when I directed 
him to let all hands turn in without setting an anchor-watch. 
I proposed to keep on deck myself till one o’clock or there- 
abouts. I would get the second mate to relieve me at that 
hour. 

“He will turn out the cook and the steward at four,” I 
concluded, ‘‘and then give you a call. Of course at the 
slightest sign of any sort of wind we’ll have the hands up and 
make a start at once.” 

He concealed his astonishment. ‘‘Very well, sir.’ Out- 
side the cuddy he put his head in the second mate’s door to 
inform him of my unheard-of caprice to take a five hours’ 
anchor-watch on myself. I heard the other raise his voice 
incredulously — ‘What? The Captain himself?” Then a 
few more murmurs, a door closed, then another. A few mo- 
ments later I went on deck. 

My strangeness, which had made me sleepless, had prompted 
that unconventional arrangement, as if I had expected in 
those solitary hours of the night to get on terms with the ship 
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of which I knew nothing, manned by men of whom I knew 
very little more. Fast alongside a wharf, littered like any 
ship in port with a tangle of unrelated things, invaded by 
unrelated shore people, I had hardly seen her yet properly. 
Now, as she lay cleared for sea, the stretch of her main-deck 
seemed to me very fine under the stars. Very fine, very 
roomy for her size, and very inviting. I descended the poop 
and paced the waist, my mind picturing to myself the com- 
ing passage through the Malay Archipelago, down the Indian 
Ocean, and up the Atlantic. All_its phases were familiar 
enough to me, every characteristic, all the alternatives which 
were likely to face me on the high seas — everything! .. . 
except the novel responsibility of command. But I took 
heart from the reasonable thought that the ship was like 
other ships, the men like other men, and that the sea was 
not likely to keep any special surprises expressly for my 
discomfiture. 

Arrived at that comforting conclusion, I bethought myself 
of a cigar and went below to get it. All was still down there. 
Everybody at the after end of the ship was sleeping pro- 
foundly. I came out again on the quarter-deck, agreeably 
at ease in my sleeping-suit on that warm breathless night, 
barefooted, a glowing cigar in my teeth, and, going forward, 
I was met by the profound silence of the fore end of the ship. 
Only as I passed the door of the forecastle I heard a deep, 
quiet, trustful sigh of some sleeper inside. And suddenly I 
rejoiced in the great security of the sea as compared with the 
unrest of the land, in my choice of that untempted life pre- 
senting no disquieting problems, invested with an elemen- 
tary moral beauty by the absolute straightforwardness of its 
appeal and by the singleness of its purpose. 

The riding-light in the fore-rigging burned with a clear, 
untroubled, as if symbolic, flame, confident and bright in the 
mysterious shades of the night. Passing on my way aft along 
the other side of the ship, I observed that the rope side-ladder, 
put over, no doubt, for the master of the tug when he came to 
fetch away our letters, had not been hauled in as it should 
have been. I became annoyed at this, for exactitude in 
small matters is the very soul of discipline. Then I reflected 
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that I had myself peremptorily dismissed my officers from 
duty, and by my own act had prevented the anchor-watch 
being formally set and things properly attended to. I asked 
myself whether it was wise ever to interfere with the estab- 
lished routine of duties even from the kindest of motives. My 
action might have made me appear eccentric. Goodness 
only knew how that absurdly whiskered mate would “ac- 
count” for my conduct, and what the whole ship thought of 
that informality of their new captain. I was vexed with 
myself. 

Not from compunction certainly, but, as it were mechanic- 
ally, I proceeded to get the ladder in myself. Now a side- 
ladder of that sort is a light affair and comes in easily, yet my 
vigorous tug, which should have brought it flying on board, 
merely recoiled upon my body in a totally unexpected jerk. 
What the devil! . . . I was so astounded by the immovable- 
ness of that ladder that I remained stock-still, trying to ac- 
count for it to myself like that imbecile mate of mine. In the 
end, of course, I put my head over the rail. 

The side of the ship made an opaque belt of shadow on the 
darkling glassy shimmer of the sea. But I saw at once some- 
thing elongated and pale floating very close to the ladder. 
Before I could form a guess a faint flash of phosphorescent 
light, which seemed to issue suddenly from the naked body 
of a man, flickered in the sleeping water with the elusive, 
silent play of summer lightning in a night sky. With a 
gasp I saw revealed to my stare a pair of feet, the long legs, 
a broad livid back immersed right up to the neck in a green- 
ish cadaverous glow. One hand, awash, clutched the bottom 
rung of the ladder. He was complete but for the head. A 
headless corpse! The cigar dropped out of my gaping mouth 
with a tiny plop and a short hiss quite audible in the absolute 
stillness of all things under heaven. At that I suppose he 
raised up his face, a dimly pale oval in the shadow of the 
ship’s side. But even then I could only barely make out 
down there the shape of his black-haired head. However, 
it was enough for the horrid, frost-bound sensation which had 
gripped me about the chest to pass off. The moment of vain 
exclamations was past, too. I only climbed on the spare 
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spar and leaned over the rail as far as I could, to bring my 
eyes nearer to that mystery floating alongside. 

As he hung by the ladder, like a resting swimmer, the sea- 
lightning played about his limbs at every stir; and he ap- 
peared in it ghastly, silvery, fish-like. He remained as mute 
as a fish, too. He made no motion to get out of the water, 
either. It was inconceivable that he should not attempt to 
come on board, and strangely troubling to suspect that per- 
haps he did not want to. And my first words were prompted 
by just that troubled incertitude. 

““What’s the matter?” I asked in my ordinary tone, speak- 
ing down to the face upturned exactly under mine. 

“Cramp,” it answered, no louder. Then slightly anxious, 
*‘T say, no need to call any one.” 

“‘T was not going to,” I said. 

‘‘Are you alone on deck?” 

(79 YVes.”’ 

I had somehow the impression that he was on the point of 
letting go the ladder to swim away beyond my ken — mys- 
terious as he came. But, for the moment, this being ap- 
pearing as if he had risen from the bottom of the sea (it was 
certainly the nearest land to the ship) wanted only to know 
the time. I told him. And he, down there, tentatively: 

“‘T suppose your captain’s turned in?” 

“‘T am sure he isn’t,” I said. 

He seemed to struggle with himself, for I heard something 
like the low, bitter murmur of doubt. ‘‘What’s the good?” 
His next words came out with a hesitating effort. 

“Look here, my man. Could you call him out quietly?” 

I thought the time had come to declare myself. 

‘“‘T am the captain.” 

I heard a “‘By Jove!”’ whispered at the level of the water. 
The phosphorescence flashed in the swirl of the water all 
about his limbs, his other hand seized the ladder. 

“My name’s Leggatt.” 

The voice was calm and resolute. A good voice. The 
self-possession of that man had somehow induced a cor- 
responding state in myself. It was very quietly that I 
remarked: 
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“You must be a good swimmer.” 

“Yes. I’ve been in the water practically since nine o’clock. 
The question for me now is whether I am to let go this ladder 
and go on swimming till I sink from exhaustion, or — to 
come on board here.” 

I felt this was no mere formula of desperate speech, but a 
real alternative in the view of a strong soul. I should have 
gathered from this that he was young; indeed, it is only the 
young who are ever confronted by such clear issues. But at 
the time it was pure intuition on my part. A mysterious 
communication was established already between us two — 
in the face of that silent, darkened tropical sea. I was young, 
too; young enough to make no comment. The man in the 
water began suddenly to climb up the ladder, and I hastened 
away from the rail to fetch some clothes. 

Before entering the cabin I stood still, listening in the lobby 
at the foot of the stairs. A faint snore came through the 
closed door of the chief mate’s room. The second mate’s 
door was on the hook, but the darkness in there was absolutely 
soundless. He, too, was young and could sleep like a stone. 
Remained the steward, but he was not likely to wake up 
before he was called. I got a sleeping-suit out of my room 
and, coming back on deck, saw the naked man from the sea 
sitting on the main-hatch, glimmering white in the darkness, 
his elbows on his knees and his head in his hands. In a mo- 
ment he had concealed his damp body in a sleeping-suit of 
the same grey-stripe pattern as the one I was wearing and 
followed me like my double on the poop. Together we moved 
right aft, barefooted, silent. 

“What is it?” I asked in a deadened voice, taking the 
lighted lamp out of the binnacle, and raising it to his face. 

‘*An ugly business.” 

He had rather regular features; a good mouth; light eyes 
under somewhat heavy, dark eyebrows; a smooth, square 
forehead; no growth on his cheeks; a small, brown moustache, 
and a well-shaped, round chin. His expression was concen- 
trated, meditative, under the inspecting light of the lamp I 
held up to his face; such as a man thinking hard in solitude 
might wear. My sleeping-suit was just right for his size. 
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A well-knit young fellow of twenty-five at most. He caught 
his lower lip with the edge of white, even teeth. 

“Yes,” I said, replacing the lamp in the binnacle. The 
warm, heavy tropical night closed upon his head again. 

“‘There’s a ship over there,” he murmured. 

“Yes, [know. The Sephora. Did you know of us?” 

““Hadn’t the slightest idea. I am the mate of her ” He 
paused and corrected himself. ‘I should say I was.” 

““Aha! Something wrong?” 

“Yes. Very wrong indeed. I’ve killed a man.” 

“What do you mean? Just now?” 

“No, on the DEaee: Weeks ago. Thirty-nine south. 
When I say aman 

“Fit of temper,” I suggested, confidently. 

The shadowy, dark head, like mine, seemed to nod im- 
perceptibly above the ghostly grey of my sleeping-suit. It 
was, in the night, as though I had been faced by my own re- 
flection in the depths of a sombre and immense mirror. 

“A pretty thing to have to own up to for a Conway boy,” 
murmured my double, distinctly. 

““You’re a Conway boy?”’ 

“T am,” he said, as if startled. Then, slowly ... “Per- 

haps you too ——” 
« It was so; but being a couple of years older I had left before 
he joined. After a quick interchange of dates a silence fell; 
and I thought suddenly of my absurd mate with his terrific 
whiskers and the “‘Bless my soul — you don’t say so” type 
of intellect. My double gave me an inkling of his thoughts 
by saying: 

““My father’s a parson in Norfolk. Do you see me before 
a judge and jury on that charge? For myself I can’t see the 
necessity. There are fellows that an angel from heaven —— 
And I am not that. He was one of those creatures that are 
just simmering all the time with a silly sort of wickedness. 
Miserable devils that have no business to live at all. He 
wouldn’t do his duty and wouldn’t let anybody else do theirs. 
But what’s the good of talking! You know well enough the 
sort of ill-conditioned snarling cur ” 

He appealed to me as if our experiences had been as iden- 
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tical as our clothes. And I knew well enough the pestiferous 
danger of such a character where there are no means of legal 
repression. And I knew well enough also that my double 
there was no homicidal ruffian. I did not think of asking 
him for details, and he told me the story roughly in brusque, 
disconnected sentences. I needed no more. I saw it all 
going on as though I were myself inside that other sleeping- 
suit. 

“Tt happened while we were setting a reefed foresail, at 
dusk. Reefed foresail! You understand the sort of weather. 
The only sail we had left to keep the ship running; so you may 
guess what it had been like for days. Anxious sort of job, 
that. He gave me some of his cursed insolence at the sheet. 
I tell you I was overdone with this terrific weather that seemed 
to have no end to it. Terrific, I tell you — and a deep ship. 
I believe the fellow himself was half crazed with funk. It 
was no time for gentlemanly reproof, so I turned round and 
felled him like an ox. He up and at me. We closed just as 
an awful sea made for the ship. All hands saw it coming and 
took to the rigging, but I had him by the throat, and went 
on shaking him like a rat, the men above us yelling, ‘Look - 
out! look out!’ Then a crash as if the sky had fallen on my 
head. They say that for over ten minutes hardly anything 
was to be seen of the ship — just the three masts and a bit of 
the forecastle head and of the poop all awash driving along 
in a smother of foam. It was a miracle that they found us, 
jammed together behind the forebits. It’s clear that I meant 
business, because I was holding him by the throat still when 
they picked us up. He was black in the face. It was too 
much for them. It seems they rushed us aft together, gripped 
as we were, screaming ‘Murder!’ like a lot of lunatics, and 
broke into the cuddy. And the ship running for her life, 
touch and go all the time, any minute her last in a sea fit to 
turn your hair grey only a-looking at it. I understand that 
the skipper, too, started raving like the rest of them. The 
man had been deprived of sleep for more than a week, and to 
have this sprung on him at the height of a furious gale nearly 
drove him out of his mind. I wonder they didn’t fling me 
overboard after getting the carcass of their precious ship- 
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mate out of my fingers. They had rather a job to separate 
us, I’ve been told. A sufficiently fierce story to make an old 
judge and a respectable jury sit up a bit. The first thing I 
heard when I came to myself was the maddening howling of 
that endless gale, and on that the voice of the old man. He 
was hanging on to my bunk, staring into my face out of his 
sou’wester. 

“Mr. Leggatt, you have killed a man. You can act no 
longer as chief mate of this ship.’” 

His care to subdue his voice made it sound monotonous. 
He rested a hand on the end of the skylight to steady himself 
with, and all that time did not stir a limb, so far as I could 
see. ‘‘Nice little tale for a quiet tea-party,”’ he concluded in 
the same tone. 

One of my hands, too, rested on the end of the skylight; 
neither did I stir a limb, so faras I knew. We stood less than 
a foot from each other. It occurred to me that if old “Bless 
my soul— you don’t say so” were to put his head up the 
companion and catch sight of us, he would think he was 
seeing double, or imagine himself come upon a scene of 
weird witchcraft; the strange captain having a quiet con- 
fabulation by the wheel with his own grey ghost. I became 
very much concerned to prevent anything of the sort. I 
heard the other’s soothing undertone. 

““My father’s a parson in Norfolk,” it said. Evidently he 
had forgotten he had told me this important fact before. 
Truly a nice little tale. 

“You had better slip down into my stateroom now,” I 
said, moving off stealthily. My double followed my move- 
ments; our bare feet made no sound; I let him in, closed the 
door with care, and, after giving a call to the second mate, 
returned on deck for my relief. 

“Not much sign of any wind yet,” I remarked when he 
approached. 

“No, sir. Not much,” he assented, sleepily, in his hoarse 
voice, with just enough deference, no more, and barely sup- 
pressing a yawn. 

“Well, that’s all you have to look out for. You have got 
your orders.” 
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“Meg, ir.’ 

I paced a turn or two on the poop and saw him take up his 
position face forward with his elbow in the ratlines of the 
mizzen-rigging before I went below. The mate’s faint snor- 
ing was still going on peacefully. The cuddy lamp was burn- 
ing over the table, on which stood a vase with flowers, a polite © 
attention from the ship’s provision merchant — the last 
flowers we should see for the next three months at the very 
least. Two bunches of bananas hung from the beam sym- 
metrically, one on each side of the rudder-casing. Everything 
was as before in the ship — except that two of her captain’s 
sleeping-suits were simultaneously in use, one motionless in 
the cuddy, the other keeping very still in the captain’s 
stateroom. 

It must be explained here that my cabin had the form of the 
capital letter L, the door being within the angle and opening 
into the short part of the letter. A couch was to the left, the 
bed-place to the right; my writing-desk and the chronome- 
ters’ table faced the door. But any one opening it, unless 
he stepped right inside, had no view of what I call the long 
(or vertical) part of the letter. It contained some lockers 
surmounted by a bookcase; and a few clothes, a thick jacket 
or two, caps, oilskin coat, and such like, hung on hooks. 
There was at the bottom of that part a door opening into my 
bath-room, which could be entered also directly from the 
saloon. But that way was never used. 

The mysterious arrival had discovered the advantage of 
this particular shape. Entering my room, lighted strongly 
by a big bulkhead lamp swung on gimbals above my writing- 
desk, I did not see him anywhere till he stepped out quietly 
from behind the coats hung in the recessed part. 

“T heard somebody moving about, and went in there at 
once,” he whispered. 

I, too, spoke under my breath. 

““Nobody is likely to come in here without knocking and 
getting permission.” 

He nodded. His face was thin and the sunburn faded, as 
though he had been ill. And no wonder. He had been, I 
heard presently, kept under arrest in his cabin for nearly 
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seven weeks. But there was nothing sickly in his eyes or in 
his expression. He was not a bit like me, really; yet, as we 
stood leaning over my bed-place, whispering side by side, 
with our dark heads together and our backs to the door, any- 
body bold enough to open it stealthily would have been 
treated to the uncanny sight of a double captain busy talk- 
ing in whispers with his other self. 

“But all this doesn’t tell me how you came to hang on to 
our side-ladder,” I inquired, in the hardly audible murmurs 
we used, after he had told me something more of the proceed- 
ings on board the Sephora once the bad weather was over. 

“When we sighted Java Head I had had time to think all 
those matters out several times over. I had six weeks of 
doing nothing else, and with only an hour or so every evening 
for a tramp on the quarter-deck.” 

He whispered, his arms folded on the side of my bed-place, 
staring through the open port. And I could imagine per- 
fectly the manner of this thinking out — a stubborn if not a 
steadfast operation; something of which I should have been 
perfectly incapable. 

“T reckoned it would be dark before we closed with the 
land,” he continued, so low that I had to strain my hearing, 
near as we were to each other, shoulder touching shoulder 
almost. “So I asked to speak to the old man. He always 
seemed very sick when he came to see me — as if he could 
not look me in the face. You know, that foresail saved the 
ship. She was too deep to have run long under bare poles. 
And it was I that managed to set it for him. Anyway, he 
came. When I had him in my cabin — he stood by the door 
looking at me as if I had the halter around my neck already 
— I asked him right away to leave my cabin door unlocked at 
night while the ship was going through Sunda Straits. There 
would be the Java coast within two or three miles, off Angier 
Point. I wanted nothing more. I’ve had a prize for swim- 
ming my second year in the Conway.” 

“T can believe it,”’ I breathed out. 

“God only knows why they locked me in every night. To 
see some of their faces you’d have thought they were afraid 
I’d go about at night strangling people. Am I a murdering 
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brute? Do I look it? By Jove! if I had been he wouldn’t 
have trusted himself like that into my room. You'll say I 
might have chucked him aside and bolted out, there and 
then — it was dark already. Well, no. And for the same 
reason I wouldn’t think of trying to smash the door. There 
would have been a rush to stop me at the noise, and I did not 
mean to get into a confounded scrimmage. Somebody else 
might have got killed —for I would not have broken out 
only to get chucked back, and I did not want any more of 
that work. He refused, looking more sick than ever. He 
was afraid of the men, and also of that old second mate of his 
who had been sailing with him for years — a grey-headed old 
humbug; and his steward, too, had been with him devil knows 
how long — seventeen years or more —a dogmatic sort of 
loafer who hated me like poison, just because I was the chief 
mate. No chief mate ever made more than one voyage in 
the Sephora, you know. Those two old chaps ran the ship. 
Devil only knows what the skipper wasn’t afraid of (all his 
nerve went to pieces altogether in that hellish spell of bad 
weather we had) — of what the law would do to him — of 
his wife, perhaps. Oh, yes! she’s on board. Though I don’t 
think she would have meddled. She would have been only 
too glad to have me out of the ship in any way. The ‘brand 
of Cain’ business, don’t you see. That’s all right. I was 
ready enough to go off wandering on the face of the earth — 
and that was price enough to pay for an Abel of that sort. 
Anyhow, he wouldn’t listen tome. ‘This thing must take its 
course. I represent the law here.? He was shaking like a 
leaf. ‘So you won’t?’? ‘No!’ ‘Then I hope you will be 
‘able to sleep on that,’ I said, and turned my back on him. 
‘I wonder that you can,’ cries he, and locks the door. 

“Well, after that, I couldn’t. Not very well. That was 
three weeks ago. We have had a slow passage through the 
Java Sea; drifted about Carimata for ten days. When we 
anchored here they thought, I suppose, it was all right. The 
nearest land (and that’s five miles) is the ship’s destination; 
the consul would soon set about catching me; and there would 
have been no object in bolting to these islets there. I don’t 
suppose there’s a drop of water on them. I don’t know how 
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it was, but to-night that steward, after bringing me my 
supper, went out to let me eat it, and left the door unlocked. 
And I ate it —all there was, too. After I had finished I 
strolled out on the quarter-deck. I don’t know that I meant 
to do anything. A breath of fresh air was all I wanted, I 
believe. Then a sudden temptation came over me. I kicked 
off my slippers and was in the water before I had made up 
my mind fairly. Somebody heard the splash and they raised 
an awful hullabaloo. ‘He’s gone! Lower the boats! He’s 
committed suicide! No, he’s swimming.’ Certainly I was 
swimming. It’s not so easy for a swimmer like me to commit 
suicide by drowning. I landed on the nearest islet before the 
boat left the ship’s side. I heard them pulling about in the 
dark, hailing, and so on, but after a bit they gave up. Every- 
thing quieted down and the anchorage became as still as 
death. I sat down on a stone and began to think. I felt 
certain they would start searching for me at daylight. There 
was no place to hide on those stony things — and if there had 
been, what would have been the good? But now I was clear 
of that ship, I was not going back. So after a while I took 
off all my clothes, tied them up in a bundle with a stone in- 
side, and dropped them in the deep water on the outer side 
of that islet. That was suicide enough for me. Let them 
think what they liked, but I didn’t mean to drown myself. 
I meant to swim till I sank — but that’s not the same thing. 
I struck out for another of these little islands, and it was from 
that one that I first saw your riding-light. Something to 
swim for. I went on easily, and on the way I came upon a 
flat rock a foot or two above water. In the daytime, I dare 
say, you might make it out with a glass from your poop. I 
scrambled up on it and rested myself for a bit. Then I made 
another start. That last spell must have been over a mile.” 
His whisper was getting fainter and fainter, and all the 
time he stared straight out through the port-hole, in which 
there was not even a star to be seen. I had not interrupted 
him. ‘There was something that made comment impossible 
in his narrative, or perhaps in himself; a sort of feeling, a qual- 
ity, which I can’t find a name for. And when he ceased, all I 
found was a futile whisper: “‘So you swam for our light?” 
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“Ves — straight for it. It was something to swim for. 
I couldn’t see any stars low down because the coast was in 
the way, and I couldn’t see the land, either. The water was 
like glass. One might have been swimming in a confounded 
thousand-feet deep cistern with no place for scrambling out 
anywhere; but what I didn’t like was the notion of swimming 
round and round like a crazed bullock before I gave out; and 
as I didn’t mean to go back . . . No. Do you see me being 
hauled back, stark naked, off one of these little islands by the 
scruff of the neck and fighting like a wild beast? Somebody 
would have got killed for certain, and I did not want any of 
that. SoIwenton. Then your ladder ——” 

“Why didn’t you hail the ship?” I asked, a little louder. 

He touched my shoulder lightly. Lazy footsteps came 
right over our heads and stopped. The second mate had 
crossed from the other side of the poop and might have been 
hanging over the rail, for all we knew. 

“He couldn’t hear us talking — could he?” My double 
breathed into my very ear, anxiously. 

His anxiety was an answer, a sufficient answer, to the 
question I had put to him. An answer containing all the 
difficulty of that situation. I closed the porthole quietly, to 
make sure. A louder word might have been overheard. 

“‘Who’s that?” he whispered then. 

“My second mate. But I don’t know much more of the 
fellow than you do.” 

And I told him a little about myself. I had been appointed 
to take charge while I least expected anything of the sort, 
not quite a fortnight ago. I didn’t know either the ship or the 
people. Hadn’t had the time in port to look about me or 
size anybody up. And as to the crew, all they knew was that 
I was appointed to take the ship home. For the rest, I was 
almost as much of a stranger on board as himself, I said. 
And at the moment I felt it most acutely. I felt that it 
would take very little to make me a suspect person in the eyes 
of the ship’s company. 

He had turned about meantime; and we, the two strangers 
in the ship, faced each other in identical attitudes. 

“Your ladder ——”’ he murmured, after a silence. ‘‘Who’d 
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have thought of finding a ladder hanging over at night in a 
ship anchored out here! I felt just then a very unpleasant 
faintness. After the life I’ve been leading for nine weeks, 
anybody would have got out of condition. I wasn’t capable 
of swimming round as far as your rudder-chains. And, lo 
and behold! there was a ladder to get hold of. After I 
gripped it I said to myself, ‘What’s the good?’ When I saw 
a man’s head looking over I thought I would swim away 
presently and leave him shouting — in whatever language it 
was. I didn’t mind being looked at. I—TI liked it. And 
then you speaking to me so quietly — as if you had expected 
me — made me hold on a little longer. It had been a con- 
founded lonely time — I don’t mean while swimming. I was 
glad to talk a little to somebody that didn’t belong to the 
Sephora. As to asking for the captain, that was a mere im- 
pulse. It could have been no use, with all the ship knowing 
about me and the other people pretty certain to be round here 
in the morning. I don’t know—I wanted to be seen, to 
talk to somebody, before I went on. I don’t know what I 
would have said. . . . ‘Fine night, isn’t it?’ or something of 
the sort.” 

“Do you think they will be round here presently?” I asked 
with some incredulity. 

“‘Quite likely,”’ he said, faintly. 

He looked extremely haggard all of a sudden. His head 
rolled on his shoulders. 

“H’m. We shall see then. Meantime get into that bed,” 
I whispered. ‘‘Want help? There.” 

It was a rather high bed-place with a set of drawers under- 
neath. This amazing swimmer really needed the lift I gave 
him by seizing his leg. He tumbled in, rolled over on his back, 
and flung one arm across his eyes. And then, with his face 
nearly hidden, he must have looked exactly as I used to look 
in that bed. I gazed upon my other self for a while before 
drawing across carefully the two green serge curtains, which 
ran ona brass rod. I thought for a moment of pinning them 
together for greater safety, but I sat down on the couch, and 
once there I felt unwilling to rise and hunt for a pin. I would 
do it in a moment. I was extremely tired, in a peculiarly 
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intimate way, by the strain of stealthiness, by the effort of 
whispering and the general secrecy of this excitement. It 
was three o’clock by now and I had been on my feet since 
nine, but I was not sleepy; I could not have gone to sleep. I 
sat there, fagged out, looking at the curtains, trying to clear 
my mind of the confused sensation of being in two places at 
once, and greatly bothered by an exasperating knocking in 
my head. It was a relief to discover suddenly that it was not 
in my head at all, but on the outside of the door. Before I 
could collect myself the words “Come in” were out of my 
mouth, and the steward entered with a tray, bringing in my 
morning coffee. I had slept, after all, and I was so frightened 
that I shouted, ‘‘This way! I am here, steward,” as though 
he had been miles away. He put down the tray on the table 
next the couch and only then said, very quietly, “I can see 
you are here, sir.” I felt him give me a keen look, but I 
dared not meet his eyes just then. He must have wondered 
why I had drawn the curtains of my bed before going to sleep 
on the couch. He went out, hooking the door open as usual. 

I heard the crew washing decks above me. I knew I would 
have been told at once if there had been any wind. Calm, I 
thought, and I was doubly vexed. Indeed, I felt dual more 
than ever. The steward reappeared suddenly in the door- 
way. I jumped up from the couch so quickly that he gave a 
start. 

“What do you want here?” 

‘Close your port, sir — they are washing decks.” 

“Tt is closed,”’ I said, reddening. 

“Very well, sir.” But he did not move from the doorway 
and returned my stare in an extraordinary, equivocal manner 
fora time. Then his eyes wavered, all his expression changed, 
and in a voice unusually gentle, almost coaxingly: 

““May I come in to take the empty cup away, sir?” 

“‘Of course!” I turned my back on him while he popped 
in and out. Then I unhooked and closed the door and even 
pushed the bolt. This sort of thing could not go on very 
long. The cabin was as hot as an oven, too. I took a peep 
at my double, and discovered that he had not moved, his arm 
was still over his eyes; but his chest heaved; his hair was wet; 
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his chin glistened with perspiration. I reached over him and 
opened the port. 

“T must show myself on deck,’ I reflected. 

Of course, theoretically, I could do what I liked, with no 
one to say nay to me within the whole circle of the horizon; 
but to lock my cabin door and take the key away I did not 
dare. Directly I put my head out of the companion I saw 
the group of my two officers, the second mate barefooted, the 
chief mate in long india-rubber boots, near the break of the 
poop, and the steward half-way down the poop-ladder talking 
to them eagerly. He happened to catch sight of me and 
dived, the second ran down on the main-deck shouting some 
order or other, and the chief mate came to meet me, touching 
his cap. 

There was a sort of curiosity in his eye that I did not like. 
I don’t know whether the steward had told them that I was 
“queer” only, or downright drunk, but I know the man meant 
to have a good look at me. I watched him coming with a 
smile which, as he got into point-blank range, took effect and 
froze his very whiskers. I did not give him time to open his lips. 

“Square the yards by lifts and braces before the hands go 
to breakfast.” 

It was the first particular order I had given on board that 
ship; and I stayed on deck to see it executed, too. I had felt 
the need of asserting myself without loss of time. That 
sneering young cub got taken down a peg or two on that 
occasion, and I also seized the opportunity of having a good 
look at the face of every foremast man as they filed past me 
_ to go to the after braces. At breakfast time, eating nothing 
myself, I presided with such frigid dignity that the two mates 
were only too glad to escape from the cabin as soon as de- 
cency permitted; and all the time the dual working of my 
mind distracted me almost to the point of insanity. I was 
constantly watching myself, my secret self, as dependent on 
my actions as my own personality, sleeping in that bed, be- 
hind that door which faced me as I sat at the head of the table. 
It was very much like being mad, only it was worse because 
one was aware of it. 

IT had to shake him for a solid minute, but when at last he 
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opened his eyes it was in the full possession of his senses, with 
an inquiring look. 

‘‘All’s well so far,” I whispered. ‘‘Now you must vanish 
into the bath-room.” 

He did so, as noiseless as a ghost, and I then rang for the 
steward, and facing him boldly, directed him to tidy up my 
stateroom while I was having my bath— “and be quick 
about it.” As my tone admitted of no excuses, he said, 
“Ves, sir,’ and ran off to fetch his dust-pan and brushes. I 
took a bath and did most of my dressing, splashing, and whis- 
tling softly for the steward’s edification, while the secret sharer 
of my life stood drawn up bolt upright in that little space, 
his face looking very sunken in daylight, his eyelids lowered 
under the stern, dark line of his eyebrows drawn together by a 
slight frown. 

When I left him there to go back to my room the steward 
was finishing dusting. I sent for the mate and engaged him 
in some insignificant conversation. It was, as it were, trifling 
with the terrific character of his whiskers; but my object 
was to give him an opportunity for a good look at my cabin. 
And then I could at last shut, with a clear conscience, the 
door of my stateroom and get my double back into the re- 
cessed part. There was nothing else for it. He had to sit 
still on a small folding stool, half smothered by the heavy 
coats hanging there. We listened to the steward going into 
the bath-room out of the saloon, filling the water-bottles 
there, scrubbing the bath, setting things to rights, whisk, 
bang, clatter — out again into the saloon — turn the key — 
click. Such was my scheme for keeping my second self in- 
visible. Nothing better could be contrived under the cir- 
cumstances. And there we sat; I at my writing-desk ready 
to appear busy with some papers, he behind me out of sight 
of the door. It would not have been prudent to talk in day- 
time; and I could not have stood the excitement of that queer 
sense of whispering to myself. Now and then, glancing over 
my shoulder, I saw him far back there, sitting rigidly on the 
low stool, his bare feet close together, his arms folded, his 
head hanging on his breast — and perfectly still. Anybody 
would have taken him for me. 
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I was fascinated by it myself. Every moment I had to 
glance over my shoulder. I was looking at him when a voice 
outside the door said: 

“‘Beg pardon, sir.” 

“Well!” .. . I kept my eyes on him, and so, when the 
voice outside the door announced, ‘“There’s a ship’s boat 
coming our way, sir,” I saw him give a start — the first 
movement he had made for hours. But he did not raise his 
bowed head. 

“All right. Get the ladder over.” 

I hesitated. Should I whisper something to him? But 
what? His immobility seemed to have been never disturbed. 
What could I tell him he did not know already? . . Finally 
I went on deck. 


II 


The skipper of the Sephora had a thin red whisker all round 
his face, and the sort of complexion that goes with hair of 
that colour; also the particular, rather smeary shade of blue 
in the eyes. He was not exactly a showy figure; his shoulders 
were high, his stature but middling — one leg slightly more 
bandy than the other. He shook hands, looking vaguely 
around. A spiritless tenacity was his main characteristic, I 
judged. I behaved with a politeness which seemed to dis- 
concert him. Perhaps he was shy. He mumbled to me as if 
he were ashamed of what he was saying; gave his name (it 
was something like Archbold — but at this distance of years 
I hardly am sure), his ship’s name, and a few other particulars 
of that sort, in the manner of a criminal making a reluctant 
and doleful confession. He had had terrible weather on the 
passage out — terrible — terrible — wife aboard, too. 

By this time we were seated in the cabin and the steward 
brought in a tray with a bottle and glasses. ‘“‘Thanks! No.” 
Never took liquor. Would have some water, though. He 
drank two tumblerfuls. Terrible thirsty work. Ever since 
daylight had been exploring the islands round his ship. 

““What was that for— fun?” I asked, with an appearance 
of polite interest. 

“No!” He sighed. ‘Painful duty.” 
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As he persisted in his mumbling and I wanted my double to 
hear every word, I hit upon the notion of informing him that 
I regretted to say I was hard of hearing. 

“Such a young man, too!” he nodded, keeping his smeary 
blue, unintelligent eyes fastened upon me. What was the 
cause of it— some disease? he inquired, without the least 
sympathy and as if he thought that, if so, I’d got no more 
than I deserved. 

“Yes; disease,”’ I admitted in a cheerful tone which seemed 
to shock him. But my point was gained, because he had to 
raise his voice to give me his tale. It is not worth while to 
record that version. It was just over two months since all 
this had happened, and he had thought so much about it 
that he seemed completely muddled as to its bearings, but 
still immensely impressed. 

“What would you think of such a thing happening on board 
your own ship? I’ve had the Sephora for these fifteen years. 
T am a well-known shipmaster.” 

He was densely distressed — and perhaps I should have 
sympathised with him if I had been able to detach my mental 
vision from the unsuspected sharer of my cabin as though he 
were my second self. There he was on the other side of the 
bulkhead, four or five feet from us, no more, as we sat in the 
saloon. I looked politely at Captain Archbold (if that was 
his name), but it was the other I saw, in a grey sleeping- 
suit, seated on a low stool, his bare feet close together, his 
arms folded, and every word said between us falling into the 
ears of his dark head bowed on his chest. 

“T have been at sea now, man and boy, for seven-and- 
thirty years, and I’ve never heard of such a thing happening 
in an English ship. And that it should be my ship. Wife on 
board, too.” 

I was hardly listening to him. 

“Don’t you think,” I said, “that the heavy sea which, 
you told me, came aboard just then might have killed the 
man? I have seen the sheer weight of a sea kill a man very 
neatly, by simply breaking his neck.” 

“Good God!” he uttered, impressively, fixing his smeary 
blue eyes on me. “The sea! No man killed by the sea ever 
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looked like that.” He seemed positively scandalised at my 
suggestion. And as I gazed at him, certainly not prepared 
for anything original on his part, he advanced his head close 
to mine and thrust his tongue out at me so suddenly that I 
couldn’t help starting back. 

After scoring over my calmness in this graphic way he 
nodded wisely. If I had seen the sight, he assured me, I 
would never forget it as long as I lived. The weather was 
too bad to give the corpse a proper sea burial. So next day 
at dawn they took it up on the poop, covering its face with 
a bit of bunting; he read a short prayer, and then, just as it 
was, in its oilskins and long boots, they launched it amongst 
those mountainous seas that seemed ready every moment to 
swallow up the ship herself and the terrified lives on board of 
her. 

“That reefed foresail saved you,” I threw in. 

“Under God — it did,’”’ he exclaimed fervently. “It was 
by a special mercy, I firmly believe, that it stood some of 
those hurricane squalls.” 

“Tt was the setting of that sail which ——’”’ I began. 

“God’s own hand in it,” he interrupted me. “Nothing 
less could have done it. JI don’t mind telling you that I 
hardly dared give the order. It seemed impossible that we 
could touch anything without losing it, and then our last 
hope would have been gone.” 

The terror of that gale was on him yet. I let him go on for 
a bit, then said, casually — as if returning to a minor subject: 

“You were very anxious to give up your mate to the shore 
people, I believe?” 

He was. To the law. His obscure tenacity on that point 
had in it something incomprehensible and a little awful; 
something, as it were, mystical, quite apart from his anxiety 
that he should not be suspected of “‘countenancing any doings 
of that sort.”” Seven-and-thirty virtuous years at sea, of 
which over twenty of immaculate command, and the last 
fifteen in the Sephora, seemed to have laid him under some 
pitiless obligation. 

“And you know,” he went on, groping shamefacedly 
amongst his feelings, ‘“‘I did not engage that young fellow. 
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His people had some interest with my owners. I was in a 
way forced to take him on. He looked very smart, very 
gentlemanly, and all that. But do you know —I never 
liked him, somehow. Iamaplainman. You see, he wasn’t 
exactly the sort for the chief mate of a ship like the Sephora.” 

I had become so connected in thoughts and impressions 
with the secret sharer of my cabin that I felt as if I, personally, 
were being given to understand that I, too, was not the sort 
that would have done for the chief mate of a ship like the 
Sephora. I had no doubt of it in my mind. 

“Not at all the style of man. You understand,” he in- 
sisted, superfluously, looking hard at me. 

I smiled urbanely. He seemed at a loss for a while. 

“T suppose I must report a suicide.” 

“Beg pardon?” 

“Sui-cide! That’s what I'll have to write to my owners 
directly I get in.” 

“Unless you manage to recover him before tomorrow,” I 
assented, dispassionately. . . . “I mean, alive.” ; 

He mumbled something which I really did not catch, and 
I turned my ear to him in a puzzled manner. . He fairly 
bawled: 

“The land —I say, the mainland is at least seven miles 
off my anchorage.” 

‘About that.” 

My lack of excitement, of curiosity, of surprise, of any 
sort of pronounced interest, began to arouse his distrust. 
But except for the felicitous pretence of deafness I had not 
tried to pretend anything. I had felt utterly incapable of 
playing the part of ignorance properly, and therefore was 
afraid to try. It is also certain that he had brought some 
ready-made suspicions with him, and that he viewed my polite- 
ness as a strange and unnatural phenomenon. And yet how 
else could I have received him? Not heartily! That was 
impossible for psychological reasons, which I need not state 
here. My only object was to keep off his inquiries. Surlily? 
Yes, but surliness might have provoked a point-blank ques- 
tion. From its novelty to him and from its nature, punc- 
tilious courtesy was the manner best calculated to restrain 
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the man. But there was the danger of his breaking through 
my defence bluntly. I could not, I think, have met him by 
a direct lie, also for psychological (not moral) reasons. If 
he had only known how afraid I was of his putting my feel- 
ing of identity with the other to the test! But, strangely 
enough — (I thought of it only afterward) —I believe that 
he was not a little disconcerted by the reverse side of that 
weird situation, by something in me that reminded him of 
the man he was seeking — suggested a mysterious similitude 
to the young fellow he had distrusted and disliked from the 
first. 

However that might have been, the silence was not very 
prolonged. He took another oblique step. 

“T reckon I had no more than a two-mile pull to your ship. 
Not a bit more.” 

‘And quite enough, too, in this awful heat,” I said. 

Another pause full of mistrust followed. Necessity, they 
say, is mother of invention, but fear, too, is not barren of in- 
genious suggestions. And I was afraid he would ask me point- 
blank for news of my other self. 

“Nice little saloon, isn’t it?”? I remarked, as if noticing 
for the first time the way his eyes roamed from one closed 
door to the other. “And very well fitted out, too. Here, 
for instance,” I continued, reaching over the back of my 
seat negligently and flinging the door open, ‘“‘is my bath- 
room.” 

He made an eager movement, but hardly gave it a glance. 
I got up, shut the door of the bath-room, and invited him to 
have a look round, as if I were very proud of my accommoda- 
tion. He had to rise and be shown round, but he went 
through the business without any raptures whatever. 

“And now we'll have a look at my stateroom,” I declared, 
in a voice as loud as I dared to make it, crossing the cabin to 
the starboard side with purposely heavy steps. 

He followed me in and gazed around. My intelligent 
double had vanished. I played my part. 

“Very convenient — isn’t it?” 

“Very nice. Verycomf...” He didn’t finish, and went 
out brusquely as if to escape from some unrighteous wiles of 
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mine. But it was not to be. I had been too frightened not 
to feel vengeful; I felt I had him on the run, and I meant to 
keep him on the run. My polite insistence must have had 
something menacing in it, because he gave in suddenly. And 
I did not let him off a single item; mate’s room, pantry, store- 
rooms, the very sail-locker which was also under the poop — 
he had to look into them all. When at last I showed him out 
on the quarter-deck he drew a long, spiritless sigh, and mum- 
bled dismally that he must really be going back to his ship 
now. I desired my mate, who had joined us, to see to the 
captain’s boat. 

The man of whiskers gave a blast on the whistle which he 
used to wear hanging round his neck, and yelled, “Sephoras 
away!’? My double down there in my cabin must have 
heard, and certainly could not feel more relieved than I. 
Four fellows came running out from somewhere forward and 
went over the side, while my own men, appearing on deck 
too, lined the rail. I escorted my visitor to the gangway 
ceremoniously, and nearly overdid it. He was a tenacious 
beast. On the very ladder he lingered, and in that unique, 
guiltily conscientious manner of sticking to the point: 

“Tsay ... you... you don’t think that 

I covered his voice loudly: 

“Certainly not... . Iam delighted. Good-bye.” 

I had an idea of what he meant to say, and just saved my- 
self by the privilege of defective hearing. He was too shaken 
generally to insist, but my mate, close witness of that part- 
ing, looked mystified and his face took on a thoughtful cast. 
As I did not want to appear as if I wished to avoid all com- 
munication mike my officers, he had the opportunity to ad- 
dress me. 

“Seems a very nice man. His boat’s crew told our chaps a 
very extraordinary story, if what I am told by the steward is 
true. I suppose you had it from the captain, sir?” 

“Ves. I had a story from the captain.” 

“‘A very horrible affair — isn’t it, sir?” 

Shia 

“Beats all these tales we hear about murders in Yankee 
ships.” 
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“T don’t think it beats them. I don’t think it resembles 
them in the least.’ 

“Bless my soul — you don’t say so! But of course I’ve 
no acquaintance whatever with American ships, not I, so I 
couldn’t go against your knowledge. It’s horrible enough 
forme. . . . But the queerest part is that those fellows seemed 
to have some idea the man was hidden aboard here. They 
had really. Did you ever hear of such a thing?” 

“‘Preposterous — isn’t it?” 

We were walking to and fro athwart the quarter-deck. 
No one of the crew forward could be seen (the day was Sun- 
day), and the mate pursued: 

“There was some little dispute about it. Our chaps took 
offence. ‘As if we would harbour a thing like that,’ they 
said. ‘Wouldn’t you like to look for him in our coal-hole?’ 
Quite a tiff. But they made it up in the end. I suppose he 
did drown himself. Don’t you, sir?” 

“‘T don’t suppose anything.” 

“You have no doubt in the matter, sir?”’ 

“None whatever.” 

I left him suddenly. I felt I was producing a bad impres- 
sion, but with my double down there it was most trying to be 
on deck. And it was almost as trying to be below. Alto- 
gether a nerve-trying situation. But on the whole I felt less 
torn in two when I was with him. There was no one in the 
whole ship whom I dared take into my confidence. Since 
the hands had got to know his story, it would have been im- 
possible to pass him off for any one else, and an accidental 
_ discovery was to be dreaded now more than ever. . . 

The steward being engaged in laying the table for dinner, 
we could talk only with our eyes when I first went down. 
Later in the afternoon we had a cautious try at whispering. 
The Sunday quietness of the ship was against us; the stillness 
of air and water around her was against us; the elements, the 
men were against us— everything was against us in our 
secret partnership; time itself —for this could not go on 
forever. The very trust in Providence was, I suppose, denied 
to his guilt. Shall I confess that this thought cast me down 
very much? And as to the chapter of accidents which counts 
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for so much in the book of success, I could only hope that it 
was closed. For what favourable accident could be expected? 

“Did you hear everything?” were my first words as soon 
as we took up our position side by side, leaning over my bed- 
place. 

He had. And the proof of it was his earnest whisper, 
“The man told you he hardly dared to give the order.” 

I understood the reference to be to that saving foresail. 

“Yes. He was afraid of it being lost in the setting.” 

“T assure you he never gave the order. He may think he 
did, but he never gave it. He stood there with me on the 
break of the poop after the maintopsail blew away, and 
whimpered about our last hope — positively whimpered 
about it and nothing else — and the night coming on! To 
hear one’s skipper go on like that in such weather was enough 
to drive any fellow out of his mind. It worked me up into a 
sort of desperation. I just took it into my own hands and 
went away from him, boiling, and —— But what’s the use 
telling you? You know! ... Do you think that if I had 
not been pretty fierce with them I should have got the men to 
do anything? Not it! The bo’s’n perhaps? Perhaps! It 
wasn’t a heavy sea — it was asea gone mad! I suppose the 
end of the world will be something like that; and 4 man may 
have the heart to see it coming once and be done with it — 
but to have to face it day after day ——I don’t blame any- 
body. I was precious little better than the rest. Only — 
I was an officer of that old coal-wagon, anyhow te 

“TI quite understand,” I conveyed that sincere assurance 
into his ear. He was out of breath with whispering; I could 
hear him pant slightly. It was all very simple. The same 
strung-up force which had given twenty-four men a chance, 
at least, for their lives, had, in a sort of recoil, crushed an 
unworthy mutinous existence. 

But I had no leisure to weigh the merits of the matter — 
footsteps in the saloon, a heavy knock. ‘‘There’s enough 
wind to get under way with, sir.’ Here was the call of a new 
claim upon my thoughts and even upon my feelings. 

“Turn the hands up,” I cried through the door. ‘“T’ll be 
on deck directly.” 
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I was going out to make the acquaintance of my ship. 
Beiore I left the cabin our eyes met — the eyes of the only 
two strangers on board. I pointed to the recessed part 
where the little camp-stool awaited him and laid my finger 
on my lips. He made a gesture — somewhat vague — a little 
mysterious, accompanied by a faint smile, as if of regret. 

This is not the place to enlarge upon the sensations of a 
man who feels for the first time a ship move under his feet 
to his own independent word. In my case they were not 
unalloyed. I was not wholly alone with my command; for 
there was that stranger in my cabin. Or rather, I was not 
completely and wholly with her. Part of me was absent. 
That mental feeling of being in two places at once affected 
me physically as if the mood of secrecy had penetrated my 
very soul. Before an hour had elapsed since the ship had 
begun to move, having occasion to ask the mate (he stood by 
my side) to take a compass bearing of the Pagoda, I caught 
myself reaching up to his ear in whispers. I say I caught 
myself, but enough had escaped to startle the man. I can’t 
describe it otherwise than by saying that he shied. A grave, 
preoccupied manner, as though he were in possession of some 
perplexing intelligence, did not leave him henceforth. A 
little later I moved away from the rail to look at the compass 
with such a stealthy gait that the helmsman noticed it — 
and I could not help noticing the unusual roundness of his 
eyes. These are trifling instances, though it’s to no com- 
mander’s advantage to be suspected of ludicrous eccentrici- 
ties. But I was also more seriously affected. There are to 
a seaman certain words, gestures, that should in given con- 
ditions come as naturally, as instinctively as the winking of 
a menaced eye. A certain order should spring on to his lips 
without thinking; a certain sign should get itself made, so to 
speak, without reflection. But all unconscious alertness had 
abandoned me. I had to make an effort of will to recall 
myself back (from the cabin) to the conditions of the moment. 
I felt that I was appearing an irresolute commander to those 
people who were watching me more or less critically. 

And, besides, there were the scares. On the second day 
out, for instance, coming off the deck in the afternoon (I had 
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straw slippers on my bare feet) I stopped at the open pantry 
door and spoke to the steward. He was doing something 
there with his back to me. At the sound of my voice he 
nearly jumped out of his skin, as the saying is, and incidentally 
broke a cup. 

““What on earth’s the matter with you?” I asked, as- 
tonished. 

He was extremely confused. ‘Beg your pardon, sir. I 
made sure you were in your cabin.” 

““You see I wasn’t.” 

‘“‘No, sir. I could have sworn I had heard you moving in 
there not a moment ago. It’s most extraordinary ... very 
sorry, sir.” 

I passed on with an inward shudder. I was so identified 
with my secret double that I did not even mention the fact 
in those scanty, fearful whispers we exchanged. I suppose 
he had made some slight noise of some kind or other. It 
would have been miraculous if he hadn’t at one time or an- 
other. And yet, haggard as he appeared, he looked always 
perfectly self-controlled, more than calm — almost invul- 
nerable. On my suggestion he remained almost entirely in 
the bath-room, which, upon the whole, was the safest place. 
There could be really no shadow of an excuse for any one 
ever wanting to go in there, once the steward had done with 
it. It was a very tiny place. Sometimes he reclined on the 
floor, his legs bent, his head sustained on one elbow. At 
others I would find him on the camp-stool, sitting in his grey 
sleeping-suit and with his cropped dark hair like a patient, 
unmoved convict. At night I would smuggle him into my 
bed-place, and we would whisper together, with the regular 
footfalls of the officer of the watch passing and repassing over 
our heads. It was an infinitely miserable time. It was 
lucky that some tins of fine preserves were stowed in a locker 
in my stateroom; hard bread I could always get hold of; and 
so he lived on stewed chicken, paté de foie gras, asparagus, 
cooked oysters, sardines — on all sorts of abominable sham 
delicacies out of tins. My early morning coffee he always 
drank; and it was all I dared do for him in that respect. 

Every day there was the horrible manceuvring to go through 
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so that my room and then the bath-room should be done in 
the usual way. I came to hate the sight of the steward, to 
abhor the voice of that harmless man. I felt that it was he 
who would bring on the disaster of discovery. It hung like a 
sword over our heads. 

The fourth day out, I think (we were then working down 
the east side of the Gulf of Siam, tack for tack, in light winds 
and smooth water) — the fourth day, I say, of this miserable 
juggling with the unavoidable, as we sat at our evening meal, 
that man, whose slightest movement I dreaded, after putting 
down the dishes ran up on deck busily. This could not be 
dangerous. Presently he came down again; and then it ap- 
peared that he had remembered a coat of mine which I had 
thrown over a rail to dry after having been.wetted in a shower 
which had passed over the ship in the afternoon. Sitting 
stolidly at the head of the table I became terrified at the sight 
of the garment on his arm. Of course he made for my door. 
There was no time to lose. 

“Steward,” I thundered. My nerves were so shaken that 
I could not govern my voice and conceal my agitation. This 
was the sort of thing that made my terrifically whiskered 
mate tap his forehead with his forefinger. I had detected 
him using that gesture while talking on deck with a confiden- 
tial air to the carpenter. It was too far to hear a word, but 
I had no doubt that this pantomime could only refer to the 
strange new captain. 

“Ves, sir,” the pale-faced ‘steward turned resignedly to 
me. It was this maddening course of being shouted at, 
checked without rhyme or reason, arbitrarily chased out of 
my cabin, suddenly called into it, sent flying out of his pantry 
on incomprehensible errands, that accounted for the growing 
wretchedness of his expression. 

‘Where are you going with that coat?” 

“To your room, sir.” 

“Ts there another shower coming?”’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know, sir. Shall I go up again and see, 
sir?” 

“No! never mind.” 

My object was attained, as of course my other self in there 
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would have heard everything that passed. During this in- 
terlude my two officers never raised their eyes off their re- 
spective plates; but the lip of that confounded cub, the second 
mate, quivered visibly. 

I expected the steward to hook my coat on and come out 
at once. He was very slow about it; but I dominated my 
nervousness sufficiently not to shout after him. Suddenly I 
became aware (it could be heard plainly enough) that the 
fellow for some reason or other was opening the door of the 
bath-room. It was the end. The place was literally not 
big enough to swing a cat in. My voice died in my throat 
and I went stony all over. I expected to hear a yell of sur- 
prise and terror, and made a movement, but had not the 
strength to get on my legs. Everything remained still. Had 
my second self taken the poor wretch by the throat? I don’t 
know what I would have done next moment if I had not seen 
the steward come out of my room, close the door, and then 
stand quietly by the sideboard. 

“Saved,” I thought. “But, no! Lost! Gone! Hewas 
gone!” 

I laid my knife and fork down and leaned back in my chair. 
My head swam. After a while, when sufficiently recovered 
to speak in a steady voice, I instructed my mate to put the 
ship round at eight o’clock himself. 

“T won’t come on deck,” I went on. “TI think I'll turn in, 
and unless the wind shifts I don’t want to be disturbed before 
midnight. I feel a bit seedy.” 

“You did look middling bad a little while ago,” the chief 
mate remarked without showing any great concern. 

They both went out, and I stared at the steward clearing 
the table. There was nothing to be read on that wretched 
man’s face. But why did he avoid my eyes I asked myself. 
Then I thought I should like to hear the sound of his voice. 

“Steward!” 

“Sir!” Startled as usual. 

“Where did you hang up that coat?” 

“In the bath-room, sir.” The usual anxious tone. “It’s 
not quite dry yet, sir.’” 

For some time longer I sat in the cuddy. Had my double 
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vanished as he had come? But of his coming there was an 
explanation, whereas his disappearance would be inexplic- 
able. . . . I went slowly into my dark room, shut the door, 
lighted the lamp, and for a time dared not turn round. When 
at last I did I saw him standing bolt-upright in the narrow 
recessed part. It would not be true to say I had a shock, 
but an irresistible doubt of his bodily existence flitted through 
my mind. Can it be, I asked myself, that he is not visible to 
other eyes than mine? It was like being haunted. Motion- 
less, with a grave face, he raised his hands slightly at me 
in a gesture which meant clearly, “‘Heavens! what a narrow 
escape!”” Narrow indeed. I think I had come creeping 
quietly as near insanity as any man who has not actually gone 
over the border. That gesture restrained me, so to speak. 

The mate with the terrific whiskers was now putting the 
ship on the other tack. In the moment of profound silence 
which follows upon the hands going to their stations I heard 
on the poop his raised voice: “Hard alee!” and the distant 
shout of the order repeated on the maindeck. The sails, in 
that light breeze, made but a faint fluttering noise. It ceased. 
The ship was coming round slowly; I held my breath in the 
renewed stillness of expectation; one wouldn’t have thought 
that there was a single living soul on her decks. A sudden 
brisk shout, ‘Mainsail haul!” broke the spell, and in the 
noisy cries and rush overhead of the men running away with 
the main-brace we two, down in my cabin, came together in 
our usual position by the bed-place. 

He did not wait for my question. ‘I heard him fumbling 
here and just managed to squat myself down in the bath,” 
he whispered to me. ‘The fellow only opened the door and 
put his arm in to hang the coat up. All the same ——” 

“T never thought of that,” I whispered back, even more 
appalled than before at the closeness of the shave, and mar- 
velling at that something unyielding in his character which 
was carrying him through so finely. There was no agitation 
in his whisper. Whoever was being driven distracted, it was 
not he. Hewassane. And the proof of his sanity was con- 
tinued when he took up the whispering again. 

“‘Tt would never do for me to come to life again.” 
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It was something that a ghost might have said. But what 
he was alluding to was his old captain’s reluctant admission 
of the theory of suicide. It would obviously serve his turn — 
if I had understood at all the view which seemed to govern 
the unalterable purpose of his action. 

“You must maroon me as soon as ever you can get amongst 
these islands off the Cambodje shore,” he went on. 

“Maroon you! We are not living in a boy’s adventure 
tale,” I protested. His scornful whispering took me up. 

““We aren’t indeed! There’s nothing of a boy’s tale in this. 
But there’s nothing else for it. I want no more. You don’t 
suppose I am afraid of what can be done to me? Prison or 
gallows or whatever they may please. But you don’t see me 
coming back to explain such things to an old fellow in a wig 
and twelve respectable tradesmen, do you? What can they 
know whether I am guilty or not — or of what I am guilty, 
either? That’smy affair. What does the Biblesay? ‘Driven 
off the face of the earth.’ Very well. I am off the face of the 
earth now. As I came at night so I shall go.” 

“Impossible!” I murmured. ‘You can’t.” 

“Can’t? . . . Not naked like a soul on the Day of Judg- 
ment. I shall freeze on to this sleeping-suit. The Last Day 
is not yet—and... you have understood thoroughly. 
Didn’t you?” 

I felt suddenly ashamed of myself. I may say truly that I 
understood — and my hesitation in letting that man swim 
away from my ship’s side had been a mere sham sentiment, a 
sort of cowardice. 

“Tt can’t be done now till next night,’ I breathed out. 
“The ship is on the off-shore tack and the wind may fail us.” 

“As long as I know that you understand,” he whispered. 
“But of course you do. It’s a great satisfaction to have got . 
somebody to understand. You seem to have been there on 
purpose.” And in the same whisper, as if we two whenever 
we talked had to say things to each other which were not fit 
for the world to hear, he added, “It’s very wonderful.” 

We remained side by side talking in our secret way — but 
sometimes silent or just exchanging a whispered word or two 
at long intervals. And as usual he stared through the port. 
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A breath of wind came now and again into our faces. The 
ship might have been moored in dock, so gently and on an 
even keel she slipped through the water, that did not murmur 
even at our passage, shadowy and silent like a phantom sea. 

At midnight I went on deck, and to my mate’s great sur- 
prise put the ship round on the other tack. His terrible 
whiskers flitted round me in silent criticism. I certainly 
should not have done it if it had been only a question of get- 
ting out of that sleepy gulf as quickly as possible. I believe 
he told the second mate, who relieved him, that it was a 
great want of judgment. The other only yawned. That 
intolerable cub shuffled about so sleepily and lolled against 
the rails in such a slack, improper fashion that I came down 
on him’ sharply. 

“Aren’t you properly awake yet?” 

“Yes, sir! I am awake.” 

“Well, then, be good ‘enough to hold yourself as if you were. 
And keep a look-out. If there’s any current we’ll be closing 
with some islands before daylight.” 

The east side of the gulf is fringed with islands, some soli- 
tary, others in groups. On the blue background of the high 
coast they seem to float on silvery patches of calm water, 
arid and grey, or dark green and rounded like clumps of ever- 
green bushes, with the larger ones, a mile or two long, show- 
ing the outlines of ridges, ribs of grey rock under the dank 
mantle of matted leafage. Unknown to trade, to travel, 
almost to geography, the manner of life they harbour is an 
unsolved secret. There must be villages — settlements of 
fishermen at least — on the largest of them, and some com- 
munication with the world is probably kept up by native 
craft. But all that forenoon, as we headed for them, fanned 
along by the faintest of breezes, I saw no sign of man or canoe 
in the field of the telescope I kept on pointing at the scattered 
group. 

At noon I gave no orders for a change of course, and the 
mate’s whiskers became much concerned and seemed to be 
offering themselves unduly to my notice. At last I said: 

“T am going to stand right in. Quite in — as far as I can 
take her.” 
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The stare of extreme surprise imparted an air of ferocity 
also to his eyes, and he looked truly terrific for a moment. 

“We're not doing well in the middle of the gulf,” I con- 
tinued, casually. ‘I am going to look for the land breezes 
to-night.” 

“Bless my soul! Do you mean, sir, in the dark amongst 
the lot of all them islands and reefs and shoals?” 

“Well — if there are any regular land breezes at all on 
this coast one must get close inshore to find them, mustn’t 
one?” 

“Bless my soul!” he exclaimed again under his breath. 
All that afternoon he wore a dreamy, contemplative ap- 
pearance which in him was a mark of perplexity. After 
dinner I went into my stateroom as if I meant to take some 
rest. There we two bent our dark heads over a half-unrolled 
chart lying on my bed. 

“There,” I said. “It’s got to be Koh-ring. I’ve been 
looking at it ever since sunrise. It has got two hills and a 
low point. It must be inhabited. And on the coast opposite 
there is what looks like the mouth of a biggish river — with 
some town, no doubt, not far up. It’s the best chance for 
you that I can see.” 

“Anything. Koh-ring let it be.” 

He looked thoughtfully at the chart as if surveying chances 
and distances from a lofty height — and following with his 
eyes his own figure wandering on the blank land of Cochin- 
China, and then passing off that piece of paper clean out of 
sight into uncharted regions. And it was as if the ship had 
two captains to plan her course for her. I had been so wor- 
ried and restless running up and down that I had not had the 
patience to dress that day. I had remained in my sleeping- 
suit, with straw slippers and a soft floppy hat. The closeness 
of the heat in the gulf had been most oppressive, and the crew 
were used to see me wandering in that airy attire. 

“She will clear the south point as she heads now,” I whis- 
pered into his ear. ‘Goodness only knows when, though, 
but certainly after dark. I’ll edge her in to half a mile, as 
far as I may be able to judge in the dark ——” 

“Be careful,” he murmured, warningly — and I realised 
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suddenly that all my future, the only future for which I was 
fit, would perhaps go irretrievably to pieces in any mishap to 
my first command. 

I could not stop a moment longer in the room. I motioned 
him to get out of sight and made my way on the poop. That 
unplayful cub had the watch. I walked up and down for a 
while thinking things out, then beckoned him over. 

“Send a couple of hands to open the two quarter-deck 
ports,” I said, mildly. 

He actually had the impudence, or else so forgot himself in 
his wonder at such an incomprehensible order, as to repeat: 

“‘Open the quarter-deck ports! What for, sir?”’ 

“The only reason you need concern yourself about is be- 
cause I tell you to do so. Have them open wide and fastened 
properly.” ay 

He reddened and went off, but I believe made some jeering 
remark to the carpenter as to the sensible practice of ventilat- 
ing a ship’s quarter-deck. I know he popped into the mate’s 
cabin to impart the fact to him because the whiskers came on 
deck, as it were by chance, and stole glances at me from below 
— for signs of lunacy or drunkenness, I suppose. 

A little before supper, feeling more restless than ever, I 
rejoined, for a moment, my second self. And to find him 
sitting so quietly was surprising, like something against nature, 
inhuman. 

I developed my plan in a hurried whisper. 

“‘T shall stand in as close as I dare and then put her round. 
I will presently find means to smuggle you out of here into 
the sail-locker, which communicates with the lobby. But 
there is an opening, a sort of square for hauling the sails out, 
which gives straight on the quarter-deck and which is never 
closed in fine weather, so as to give air to the sails. When the 
ship’s way is deadened in stays and all the hands are aft at 
the main-braces you will have a clear road to slip out and get 
overboard through the open quarter-deck port. Ive had 
them both fastened up. Use a rope’s end to lower yourself 
into the water so as to avoid a splash — you know. It could 
be heard and cause some beastly complication.” 

He kept silent for a while, then whispered, “I understand.” 
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“T won’t be there to see you go,” I began with an effort. 
“The rest . . . I only hope I have understood, too.” 

“You have. From first to last” — and for the first time 
there seemed to be a faltering, something strained in his 
whisper. He caught hold of my arm, but the ringing of the 
supper bell made me start. He didn’t, though; he only re- 
leased his grip. 

After supper I didn’t come below again till well past eight 
o’clock. The faint, steady breeze was loaded with dew; and 
the wet, darkened sails held all there was of propelling power 
init. The night, clear and starry, sparkled darkly, and the 
opaque, lightless patches shifting slowly against the low stars 
were the drifting islets. On the port bow there was a big one 
more distant and shadowily imposing by the great space of 
sky it eclipsed. 

On opening the door I had a back view of my very own self 
looking at a chart. He had come out of the recess and was 
standing near the table. 

‘Quite dark enough,” I whispered. 

He stepped back and leaned against my bed with a level, 
quiet glance. Isat on the couch. We had nothing to say to 
each other. Over our heads the officer of the watch moved 
here and there. Then I heard him move quickly. I knew 
what that meant. He was making for the companion; and 
presently his voice was outside my door. 

“We are drawing in pretty fast, sir. Land looks rather close.” 

“Very well,” ITanswered. “Iam coming on deck directly.” 

I waited till he was gone out of the cuddy, then rose. My 
double moved too. The time had come to exchange our 
last whispers, for neither of us was ever to hear each other’s 
natural voice. 

“Look here!” JI opened a drawer and took out three 
sovereigns. ‘‘Take this, anyhow. I’ve got six and I’d give 
you the lot, only I must keep a little money to buy some fruit 
and vegetables for the crew from native boats as we go 
through Sunda Straits.” 

He shook his head. 

“Take it,” I urged him, whispering desperately. ‘‘No one 
can tell what ——” 
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He smiled and slapped meaningly the only pocket of the 
sleeping-jacket. It was not safe, certainly. But I produced 
a large old silk handkerchief of mine, and tying the three 
pieces of gold in a corner, pressed it on him. He was touched, 
I suppose, because he took it at last and tied it quickly round 
his waist under the jacket, on his bare skin. 

Our eyes met; several seconds elapsed, till, our glances 
still mingled, I extended my hand and turned the lamp out. 
Then I passed through the cuddy, leaving the door of my 
room wide open. . . . “Steward!” 

He was still lingering in the pantry in the greatness of his 
zeal, giving a rub-up to a plated cruet stand the last thing 
before going to bed. Being careful not to wake up the mate, 
whose room was opposite, I spoke in an undertone. 

He looked round anxiously. ‘‘Sir!” 

“Can you get me a little hot water from the galley?” 

“T am afraid, sir, the galley fire’s been out for some time now.” 

““Go and see.” 

He fled up the stairs. 

“Now,” I whispered, loudly, into the saloon — too loudly, 
perhaps, but I was afraid I couldn’t make a sound. He was 
by my side in an instant — the double captain slipped past 
the stairs— through the tiny dark passage ... a sliding 
door. We were in the sail-locker, scrambling on our knees 
over the sails. A sudden thought struck me. I saw myself 
wandering barefooted, bareheaded, the sun beating on my 
dark poll. I snatched off my floppy hat and tried hurriedly 
in the dark to ram it on my other self. He dodged and fended 
off silently. _ I wonder what he thought had come to me before 
he understood and suddenly desisted. Our hands met grop- 
ingly, lingered united in a steady, motionless clasp for a 
second. .. . No word was breathed by either of us when 
they separated. 

I was standing quietly by the pantry door when the steward 
returned. 

“Sorry, sir. Kettle barely warm. Shall I light the spirit- 
lamp?” 

“Never mind.” 

I came out on deck slowly. It was now a matter of con- 
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science to shave the land as close as possible — for now he 
must go overboard whenever the ship was put in stays. 
Must! There could be no going back for him. After a mo- 
ment I walked over to leeward and my heart flew into my 
mouth at the nearness of the land on the bow. Under any 
other circumstances I would not have held on a minute 
longer. The second mate had followed me anxiously. 

I looked on till I felt I could command my voice. 

“She will weather,” I said then in a quiet tone. 

“Are you going to try that, sir?” he stammered out in- 
credulously. 

I took no notice of him and raised my tone just enough to 
be heard by the helmsman. 

‘“Keep her good full.’ 

“Good full, sir.” 

The wind fanned my cheek, the sails slept, the world was 
silent. The strain of watching the dark loom of the land 
grow bigger and denser was too much for me. I had shut my 
eyes — because the ship must go closer. She must! The 
stillness was intolerable. Were we standing still? 

When I opened my eyes the second view started my heart 
with a thump. The black southern hill of Koh-ring seemed 
to hang right over the ship like a towering fragment of the 
everlasting night. On that enormous mass of blackness 
there was not a gleam to be seen, not a sound to be heard. 
It was gliding irresistibly toward us and yet seemed already 
within reach of the hand. I saw the vague figures of the 
watch grouped in the waist, gazing in awed silence. 

“Are you going on, sir?” inquired an unsteady voice at 
my elbow. 

T ignored it. I had to go on. 

“Keep her full. Don’t check her way. That won’t do 
now,” I said warningly. 

“T can’t see the sails very well,” the helmsman answered 
me, in strange, quavering tones. 

Was she close enough? Already she was, I won’t say in the 
shadow of the land, but in the very blackness of it, already 
swallowed up as it were, gone too close to be recalled, gone 
from me altogether. 
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“Give the mate a call,” I said to the young man who stood 
at my elbow as still as death. ‘And turn all hands up.” 

My tone had a borrowed loudness reverberated from the 
height of the land. Several voices cried out together: ‘We 
are all on deck, sir.” 

Then stillness again, with the great shadow gliding closer, 
towering higher, without a light, without a sound. Such a 
hush had fallen on the ship that she might have been a bark 
of the dead floating in slowly under the very gate of Erebus. 

“My God! Where are we?” 

It was the mate moaning at my elbow. He was thunder- 
struck, and as it were deprived of the moral support of his 
whiskers. He clapped his hands and absolutely cried out, 
“Lost!” 

“‘Be quiet,” I said, sternly. 

He lowered his tone, but I saw the shadowy gesture of his 
despair. ‘‘What are we doing here?” 

‘Looking for the land wind.” 

He made as if to tear his hair, and addressed me recklessly. 

‘‘She will never get out. You have done it, sir. I knew 
it’d end in something like this. She will never weather, and 
you are too close now to stay. She’ll drift ashore before she’s 
round. O my God!” 

I caught his arm as he was raising it to batter his poor de- 
voted head, and shook it violently. 

“‘She’s ashore already,” he wailed, trying to tear himself 
away. 

“Ts she? . . . Keep good full there!” 

“Good full, sir,”’ cried the helmsman in a frightened, thin, 
child-like voice. 

I hadn’t let go the mate’s arm and went on shaking it. 
“Ready about, do you hear? You go forward’? — shake 
— “and stop there” — shake — “and hold your noise” — 
shake — “‘and see these head-sheets properly overhauled”? — 
shake, shake — shake. 

And all the time I dared not look towards the land lest my 
heart should fail me. I released my grip at last and he ran 
forward as if fleeing for dear life. 

I wondered what my double there in the sail-locker thought 
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of this commotion. He was able to hear everything — and 
perhaps he was able to understand why, on my conscience, 
it had to be thus close—no less. My first order “Hard 
alee!”’ re-echoed ominously under the towering shadow of 
Koh-ring as if I had shouted in a mountain gorge. And then 
I watched the land intently. In that smooth water and 
light wind it was impossible to feel the ship coming-to. No! 
I could not feel her. And my second self was making now 
ready to slip out and lower himself overboard. Perhaps he 
was gone already ...? 

The great black mass brooding over our very mastheads 
began to pivot away from the ship’s side silently. And now 
I forgot the secret stranger ready to depart, and remembered 
only that I was a total stranger to the ship. I did not know 
her. Would she do it? How was she to be handled? 

I swung the mainyard and waited helplessly. She was 
perhaps stopped, and her very fate hung in the balance, with 
the black mass of Koh-ring like the gate of the everlasting 
night towering over her taffrail, What would she do now? 
Had she way on her yet? I stepped to the side swiftly, and 
on the shadowy water I could see nothing except a faint 
phosphorescent flash revealing the glassy smoothness of the 
sleeping surface. It was impossible to tell — and I had not 
learned yet the feel of my ship. Was she moving? What I 
needed was something easily seen, a piece of paper, which 
I could throw overboard and watch. I had nothing on me. 
To run down for it I didn’t dare. There was no time. All 
at once my strained, yearning stare distinguished a white 
object floating within a yard of the ship’s side. White on 
the black water. A phosphorescent flash passed under it. 
What was that thing? . . . I recognized my own floppy hat. 
It must have fallen off his head . . . and he didn’t bother. 
Now I had what I wanted — the saving mark for my eyes. 
But I hardly thought of my other self, now gone from the 
ship, to be hidden forever from all friendly faces, to be a 
fugitive and a vagabond on the earth, with no brand of the 
curse on his sane forehead to stay a slaying hand . . . too 
proud to explain. 

And I watched the hat — the expression of my sudden 
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pity for his mere flesh. It had been meant to save his home- 
less head from the dangers of the sun. And now — behold — 
it was saving the ship, by serving me for a mark to help out 
the ignorance of my strangeness. Ha! It was drifting for- 
ward, warning me just in time that the ship had gathered 
sternway. 

“Shift the helm,’’ I said in a low voice to the seaman stand- 
ing still like a statue. 

The man’s eyes glistened wildly in the binnacle light as he 
jumped round to the other side and spun round the wheel. 

I walked to the break of the poop. On the overshadowed 
deck all hands stood by the forebraces waiting for my order. 
The stars ahead seemed to be gliding from right to left. And 
all was so still in the world that I heard the quiet remark 
“‘She’s round,” passed in a tone of intense relief between two 
seamen. 

“‘Let go and haul.” 

The foreyards ran round with a great noise, amidst cheery 
cries. And now the frightful whiskers made themselves 
heard giving various orders. Already the ship was drawing 
ahead. And I was alone with her. Nothing! no one in the 
world should stand now between us, throwing a shadow on 
the way of silent knowledge and mute affection, the perfect 
communion of a seaman with his first command. 

Walking to the taffrail, I was in time to make out, on the 
very edge of a darkness thrown by a towering black mass 
like the very gateway of Erebus — yes, I was in time to 
catch an evanescent glimpse of my white hat left behind to 
mark the spot where the secret sharer of my cabin and of my 
thoughts, as though he were my second self, had lowered 
himself into the water to take his punishment: a free man, a 
proud swimmer striking out for a new destiny. 


[From] THREE HEAVY HUSBANDS? 
JAMES STEPHENS 


EE 


He was one of those who shy at the ¢éte-d-téte life which, for 
a long time, matrimony demands. As his wedding-day ap- 
proached he grew fearful of the prolonged conversation which 
would stretch from the day of marriage, down the inter- 
minable vistas, to his death, and, more and more, he became 
doubtful of his ability to cope with, or his endurance to 
withstand, the extraordinary debate called marriage. 

He was naturally a silent man. He did not dislike con- 
versation if it was kept within decent limits: indeed, he 
responded to it contentedly enough, but when he had spoken 
or been addressed for more than an hour he became, first, 
impatient, then bored, and, finally, sulky or ill-mannered. — 
‘‘With men,” said he, “‘one can talk or be silent as one wishes, 
for between them there is a community of understanding 
which turns the occasional silence into a pregnant and fruit- 
ful interlude wherein a thought may keep itself warm until 
it is wanted: but with a woman!” — he could not pursue that 
speculation further, for his acquaintance with the sex was 
limited. 

In every other respect his bride was a happiness. Her good 
looks soothed and pleased him. ‘The touch of her hand gave 
‘him an extraordinary pleasure which concealed within it a 
yet more extraordinary excitement. Her voice, as a mere 
sound, enchanted him. It rippled and flowed, deepened and 
tinkled. It cooed and sang to him at times like the soft 
ringdove calling to its mate, and, at times again, it gurgled 
and piped like a thrush happy in the sunlight. The infinite 
variation of her tone astonished and delighted him, and if it 
could have remained something as dexterous and impersonal 
as a wind he would have been content to listen to it for ever 


$. From Here Are Ladies, by James Stephens. Copyright, 1913, by The Mac- 
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—but, could he give her pipe for pipe? Would the rich 
gurgle or the soft coo sound at last as a horrid iteration, a 
mere clamour to which he must not only give an obedient 
heed, but must even answer from a head wherein silence had 
so peacefully brooded? 

His mind was severe, his utterance staccato, and he had no 
knowledge of those conversational arts whereby nouns and 
verbs are amazingly transfigured into a gracious frolic or an 
intellectual pleasure. To snatch the chatter from its holder, 
toss and keep it playing in the air until another snatched it 
from him; to pluck a theory hot from the stating, and expand 
it until it was as iridescent and, perhaps, as thin as a soap- 
bubble: to light up and vivify a weighty conversation until 
the majestic thing sparkled and glanced like a jewel — these 
things he could not do, and he knew it. Many a time he 
had sat, amazed as at an exhibition of acrobatics, while 
around him the chatter burst and sang and shone. He had 
tried to bear his part, but had never been able to edge more 
than one word into that tossing cataract, and so he fell to 
the habit of listening instead of speaking. 

With some reservations, he enjoyed listening, but particu- 
larly he enjoyed listening to his own thoughts as they trod 
slowly, but very certainly, to foregone conclusions. Into the 
silent arena of his mind no impertinent chatter could burst 
with a mouthful of puns or ridicule, or a reminiscence caught 
on the wing and hurled apropos to the very centre of dis- 
cussion. His own means of conveying or gathering infor- 
mation was that whereby one person asked a question and 
another person answered it, and, if the subject proved deeper 
than the assembled profundity, then one pulled out the 
proper volume of an encyclopedia, and the pearl was elicited 
as with a pin. 

Meanwhile, his perturbation was real. There are people 
to whom we need not talk — let them pass: we overlook or 
smile distantly at the wretches, retaining our reputation 
abroad and our self-respect in its sanctuary: but there are 
others with whom we may not be silent, and into this latter 
category a wife enters with assured emphasis. He foresaw 
endless opportunities for that familiar discussion to which he 
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was a stranger. There were breakfast-tables, dinner-tables, 
tea-tables, and, between these, there might be introduced 
those preposterous other tables which women invent for no 
purpose unless it be that of making talk. His own breakfast-, 
dinner-, and tea-tables had been solitary ones, whereat he 
lounged with a newspaper propped against a lamp, or a book 
resting one end against the sugar-bowl and the other against 
his plate. — This quietude would be ravaged from him for 
ever, and that tumult nothing could exorcise or impede. 
Further than these, he foresaw an interminable drawing- 
room, long walks together, and other, even more confidential 
and particular, sequestrations. 

After one has married a lady, what does one say to her? 
He could not conceive any one saying anything beyond 
“‘Good-morning.”” Then the other aspect arrested him, 
‘“What does a woman find to say toa man?” Perhaps safety 
lay in this direction, for they were reputed notable and tire- 
less speakers to whom replies are not pressingly necessary. 
He looked upon his sweetheart as from a distance, and tried 
to reconstruct her recent conversations. — He was amazed at 
the little he could remember. “I, I, I, we, we, we, this shop, 
that shop, Aunt Elsa, and chocolates.”” She had mentioned 
all these things on the previous day, but she did not seem 
to have said anything memorable about them, and, so far as 
he could recollect, he had said nothing in reply but ‘Oh, 
yes” and “To be sure!” Could he sustain a lifetime of 
small-talk on these meagre responses? He saw in vision his 
most miserable tea-table — a timid husband and a mad wife 
glaring down their noses at plates. The picture leaped at 
him as from a cinematograph and appalled him. . . . After a 
time they would not even dare to look at each other. Hatred 
would crouch behind these figures, waiting for its chain to be 
loosed! 

So he came to the knowledge that he, so soon to be a hus- 
band, had been specially fashioned by nature to be a bachelor. 
For him safety lay in solitude: others, less rigorously planned, 
might safely venture into the haphazard, gregarious state of 
wedlock, but he not only could not, but must not, do so, and 
he meditated an appeal to his bride to release him from the 
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contract. Several times the meditation almost became audi- 
ble, but always, just as he toppled on the surge of speech, 
the dear lady loosed a torrent of irrelevancies which swirled 
him from all anchorage, and left him at the last stranded so 
distantly from his thought that he did not know how to find 
his way back to it. 

It would be too brutally direct to shatter information about 
silk at one shilling the yard with a prayer for matrimonial 
freedom. The girl would be shocked — he could see her — 
she would stare at him, and suddenly grow red in the face 
and stammer; and he would be forced to trail through a 
lengthy, precise explanation of this matter which was not at 
all precise to himself. Furthermore, certain obscure emotions 
rendered him unwilling to be sundered from this girl. — There 
was the touch of her hand; more, the touch of her lips given 
bravely and with ready modesty — a contact not lightly to be 
relinquished. He did not believe he could ever weary of 
looking at her eyes: they were grey, widely open, and of a 
kindness such as he could not disbelieve in; a radiant cordial- 
ity, a soft, limpid goodwill; believing and trustful eyes which 
held no guile when they looked at him: there were her move- 
ments, her swiftness, spaciousness, her buoyant certainty: one 
remembered her hair, her hands, the way she wore a frock, 
and a strange, seductive something about the look of her 
shoe. 

The thing was not possible! It is the last and darkest 
insult to tell the woman who loves you that you do not wish 
to marry her. Her indignant curiosity may be appeased only 
by the excuse that you like some other woman better, and 
although she may hate the explanation she will understand it 
— but no less legitimate excuse than this may pass sunderingly 
between a man and a woman. 

It lay, therefore, that he must amend his own hand, and, 
accordingly, for the purpose of marital intercourse, he began 
a sad inquiry into the nature of things. The world was so 
full of things: clouds and winds and sewing machines, kings 
and brigands, hats and heads, flower-pots, jam and public- 
houses — surely one could find a little to chat about at any 
moment if one were not ambitiously particular. With inani- 
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mate objects one could speak of shape and colour and use- 
fulness. Animate objects had, beside these, movements and 
aptitudes for eating and drinking, playing and quarrelling. 
Artistic things were well or badly executed, and were also 
capable of an inter-comparison which could not but be in- 
teresting and lengthy. — These things could all be talked 
about. There were positive and negative qualities attaching 
to everything, and when the former was exhausted the latter 
could still be profitably mined — “‘Order,” said he, “subsists. 
in everything, and even conversation must be subject to laws 
capable of ascertainment.” 

He carefully, and under the terms of badinage, approached 
other men, inquiring how they bore themselves in the matri- 
monial dispute, and what were the subjects usually spoken 
of in the intimacies of family life. But from these people he 
received the smallest assistance. — Some were ribald, some 
jocose, some so darkly explanatory that intelligence could not 
peer through the mist or could only divine that these hated 
their wives. One man held that all domestic matters should 
be left entirely to the wife and that talking was a domestic 
matter. Another said that the words “‘yes, no, and why” 
would safeguard a man through any labyrinth, however tor- 
tuous. Another said that he always went out when the wife 
began to speak; and yet another suggested that the only pos- 
sible basis for conversation was that of perpetual opposition, 
where an affirmation was always countered by a denial, and 
the proving of the case exercised both time and intelligence. 

As he sat in the train beside his wife the silence which he 
so dreaded came upon them. Emptiness buzzed in his head. 
He sought diligently for something to speak about — the 
characteristics of objects! There were objects and to spare, 
but he could not say — “that window is square, it is made 
of glass,” or, “the roof of this carriage is flat, it is made of 
wood.” 

Suddenly his wife buried her face in her muff, and her 
shoulders were convulsed. . . . 

Love and contrition possessed him on the instant. He 
eased his husky throat, and the dreaded, interminable con- 
versation began — 
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“What are you crying for, my dear?” said he. 
Her voice, smothered by the fur, replied — 
“T am not crying, darling,” said she, “‘I am only laughing.” 


it 


He got up stiffly from his seat before the fire — 

“Be hanged,” said he, “if I wait any longer for her. If 
she doesn’t please to come in before this hour let her stop 
out.” He stared into the fire for a few moments — ‘Let her 
go to Jericho,” said he, and he tramped up to bed. 

They had been married just six months, after, as he put 
it, the hardest courtship a man ever undertook. She was 
more like a piece of quicksilver than a girl. She was as 
‘uncertain as a spring wind, as flighty as a ball of thistledown 
‘— “Doesn’t know her own mind for ten minutes together,” 
he groaned. ‘‘Hasn’t any mind at all,” he’d think an hour 
later. While, on the following day, it might be — “That 
woman is too deep, she is dodging all round me, she is stick- 
ing her finger in my eye. She treats me as if I wasn’t there 
at one moment, and diddles me as if I was Tom Fool the next 
— I'll get out of it.” ’ 

He had got out of it three or four times — halted her 
against a wall, and, with a furious forefinger, wagged all her 
misdeeds in her face; then, rating her up, down and round, 
he had prepared to march away complacent and refreshed 
like Justice taking leave of a sinner, only to find that if the 
jade wept he could not go away — 

“Dash it all,” said he, “you can’t leave a girl squatting 
town against a wall, with her head in her lap and she crying. 
Hang it,” said he, “‘you feel as if there was water round your 
legs and you'll splash if you move.” 

So he leavened justice with mercy, and, having dried her 
tears with his lips, he found himself in the same position as 
before, with a mad suspicion tattering through his brain that 
maybe he had been “‘diddled” again. 

But he married her, and to do that was a job also. She 
shied at matrimony. She shied at everything that looked plain 
or straight. She was like a young dog out for a walk: when 
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she met a side-street she bolted down it and was instantly 
surrounded by adventure and misery, returning, like the recov- 
ered pup, thick with the mud of those excursions. There 
was a lust in her blood for side-streets, laneways and corners. 

“Marriage!”’ said she, and she was woe-begone — “ Mar- 
riage will be for ever.” 

“So will heaven,” he retorted comfortingly. 

“So will — the other place,” said she, with a giggle, and 
crushed him under the feeling that she envisaged him as the 
devil of that particular Hades, instead of as an unfortunate 
sinner plucked up by the heels and soused into the stew-pan 
by his wife. 

He addressed himself — 

“When we are married,” said he, “I'll keep a hand on 
you, my lady, that you won’t be able to wriggle away from. 
If you are slippery, and faith you are, why I’m tough, and 
so you'll find it.” “Get rid of your kinks before you marry,” 
said he. “I’ve no use for a wife with one eye on me, and it 
a dubious one, and the other one squinting into a parlour 
two streets off. You’ve got to settle down and quit tricks. 
A wife has no one else to deceive but her husband, that’s all 
she can want tricks for, and there’s not going to be any in 
my house. It’s all right for a pretty girl to be a bit larky ig 

“Am I really pretty?” said she, deeply interested and 
leaning forward with her hands clasping her knees — “Do 
you really and truly think I am pretty? I met a man one 
time, he had a brown moustache and blue eyes, outside a 
tailor’s shop in Georges Street, with a public-house on one 
side, and he said he thought I was very pretty: he told me 
what his name was, but I forget it: maybe, you know him: 
he wears a tweed suit with a stripe and a soft hat — Let me 
see, no, his name began with a T——” 

“His name was Thief,” he roared, “and that was his pro- 
fession too. Don’t let me catch you talking with a strange 
man, or you'll get hurt, and his brown eyes will be mixed 
up with his blue moustache.” 

So married they were, six months now, and the wits were 
nearly worried out of him in trying to keep pace with his 
wife’s vagaries. Matrimony had not cured her love for side- 
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streets, short cuts and chance acquaintances, and she was 
gradually making her husband travel at a similar tangent. 
When they started to go to church he would find, to his 
amazement, that they were in the Museum. If they jour- 
neyed with a Museum for an objective they were certain to 
pull up in the Botanic Gardens. A call on a friend usually 
turned into a visit to a theatre or a walk by the Dodder — 

“Heart-scalded I am,” said he, “with her hopping and 
trotting. She travels sideways like a crab, so she does. She 
- has a squint in her walk. MHer boots have a bias outwards. 
I’m getting bow-legged, so I am, slewing round corners after 
her. I'll have to put my foot down,” said he. 

And now it was all finished. Here was twelve o’clock at 
night and an absent.wife — a detestable combination. Twelve 
o’clock at night outside a house is an immoral hour, inside a 
house it is non-moral, but respectable. There is nothing in 
the street at that time but dubiety. Who would be a hus- 
band listening through the tolling of midnight for a muffled 
footfall? — And he had told her not to go: had given an 
order, formulated his imperative and inflexible will — 

“Never mind! [ll stand by it,” said he; “‘this is the last 
straw. One break and then freedom. Surgery is better than 
tinkering. Cut the knot and let who will try to join it then. 
One pang, and afterwards ease, fresh air, and freedom: fresh 
air! gulps of it, with the head back and an easy mind. I’m 
not the man to be fooled for ever — surgery! surgery!” 

His wife had wished to see a friend that night and requested 
her husband to go with her — he refused — 

““Vou’re always trapsin about,” said he. 

She entreated. 

He heaved an angry forehead at her, puckered an eye, 
toned a long No that’ wagged vibration behind it like an 
undocked tail. 

She persisted, whereupon he loosed his thunder — 

“You're not to step outside the house this night, ma’am,” 
said he; and to her angry ‘‘I will go,” he barked, “If you do 
go, don’t come back here. I'll have a dutiful wife or I'll 
have none — stay in or stay out. I’m tired humouring your 
whimsies, let you humour mine now is 
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Then a flame gathered on her face, it grew hot in her voice, 
flashed to a point in her eyes — 

“T’m going out to-night,” said she loudly; ‘‘are you coming 
with me?” 

“T’m not,” said he. 

“Then,” she snapped, “‘I’ll go by myself.” 

“‘Wherever you go to-night you can stay,” he roared. 
“Don’t come back to this house.” 

“T’m not mad enough to want to,” she replied. “I wish 
I’d never seen your old house. I wish I’d never seen your- 
self. You are just as dull as your house is, and nearly as 
flat. It’s a stupid, uninteresting, slow house, so it is, and 
you are a stupid, dissatisfied grump of a man, so you are. 
I’d sooner live in a cave with a hairy bear, so I would ‘4 
and out she ran. 

Two minutes later he had heard the door bang, and then 
silence. 

That was five hours ago, and during all these long hours 
he had sat staring sourly into the fire, seeing goodness knows 
what burnt-up visions therein, waiting to hear a footfall, and 
an entreating voice at the keyhole; apologies and tears per- 
haps, and promises of amendment. Now it was after twelve 
o’clock, darkness everywhere and silence. ‘Time and again 
a policeman’s tramp or the hasty, light footfall of adventure 
went by. So he stood up at last sour and vindictive — 

“She would have her fling. She wouldn’t give in. She 
doesn’t care a tinker’s curse what I say. . . . Let her go to 
Jericho,” said he, and he tramped up to bed. 

In his bedroom he did not trouble to get a light. He 
undressed in a bitterly savage mood and rolled into bed, only 
to jump out again in sudden terror, for there was some one 
in it. It was his wife. He lay down with a hazy, half-mad 
mind. Had he wronged her? Was she more amenable than 
he had fancied? She had not gone out at all — or, had she 
gone out, sneaked in again by the back door and crept noise- 
lessly to bed. ... ? 

He fell asleep at last on the tattered fringe of a debate — 
Had he wronged her? or had she diddled him again? 





THE DEAD MAN? 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 


In the spring of the year 1950 a lawyer and his friend were 
sitting over their wine and walnuts. The lawyer said: ‘‘In 
turning over my father’s papers the other day, I came across 
this cutting from a newspaper. It is dated December, 19!. 
Rather a singular document. If you like I'll read it to you.” 

“Do,” said the friend. 

The lawyer began to read: 

‘Some sensation was caused in a London police court yes- 
terday by a poorly dressed but respectable-looking man who 
applied to the magistrate for advice. We give the conversa- 
tion verbatim: 

“Your Worship, may I ask you a question?” 

“Tf it is one that I can answer.” 

“Tt’s just this: Am I alive?” 

“Go away!” 

“Your Worship, I am perfectly serious. It’s a matter of 
vital importance to me to know; I am a chain-maker.” 

“Are you sane?” 

“Your Worship, I am quite sane.” 

“Then what do you mean by coming here and asking me a 
question like that?” 

“Your Worship, I am out of work.”’ 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“Your Worship, it’s like this. I’ve been out of work, 
through no fault of my own, for two months. Your Worship 
has heard, no doubt, that there are hundreds of thousands of 
us chaps.” 

“Well, go on!” 

_ “Your Worship, I don’t belong to a union; as you know, 
there’s no union to my trade.” 

“Ves, yes.” 


1 From The Little Man and Other Satires. Copyright, 1915, by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. By permission of the publishers. 
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“Your Worship, I came to the end of my resources three 
weeks ago. I’ve done my best to get work, but I’ve not been 
successful.” 

“Have you applied to the distress committee of your dis- 
trict?” 

“T have, your Worship; but they are full-up.” 

“Have you been to the parish authorities?” 

“Yes, your Worship; and to the parson.” 

“‘Haven’t you any relations or friends to help you?” 

“Half of them, your Worship, are in my condition, and I’ve 
exhausted the others.” 

“Youve 

“Exhausted the others — had all they could spare.” 

“Have you a wife and children?” 

“No, your Worship; that’s against me, it makes me come 
in late everywhere.” 

“Ves, yes — well, you have the poor law; you have the 
right to —”’ 

“Your Worship, I have been in two of those places — but 
last night dozens of us were turned away for want of ac- 
commodation. Your Worship, I am in need of food;:have I 
the right to work?” 

“‘Only under the poor law.” 

“T’ve told you, sir, I couldn’t get in there last night. Can’t 
I force anybody else to give me work?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“Your Worship, I’m very badly in want of food; will you 
allow me to beg in the streets?” ; 

“No, no; I can’t. You know I can’t.” 

“Well, your Worship, may I steal?” 

‘Now, now; you mustn’t waste the time of the court.” 

“But, your Worship, it’s very serious to me; I’m literally 
starving, I am indeed! Will you allow me to sell my coat or 
trousers —” Unbuttoning his coat, the applicant revealed a 
bare chest. “I’ve nothing else to —” 

“You mustn’t go about in an indecent state; I can’t allow 
you to go outside the law.” 

“Well, sir, will you give me permission, anyway, to sleep 
out at night, without being taken up for vagrancy?” 
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“Once for all, I have no power to allow you to do any of © 
these things.” 

“What am I to do, sir, then? I’m telling you the truth. I 
want to keep within the law. Can you give me advice how 
to go on living without food?” 

“T wish I could.” 

“Well, then, I ask you, sir: In the eyes of the law, am I 
alive at all?” 

“That is a question, my man, which I cannot answer. On 
the face of it, you appear to be alive only if you break the 
law; but I trust you will not do that. I am very sorry for 
you; you can have a shilling from the box. Next case!’’’ 

. - - The lawyer stopped. 

““Ves,”’ said his friend, “‘that is very interesting; very sin- 
gular indeed. Curious state of things existing then!” 


MEHMISH * 
H. G. DWIGHT 


As a general rule, people, even the wicked, are much more naive and simple- 
hearted than we suppose. And we ourselves are, too. 
— Ferpor Dostokvsxy: The Brothers Karamazov. 

Can you manage to make a place for a man, I wonder? »He 
has already been in our service. He used to be doorkeeper 
fifteen years ago. When I tell you why he left, and where he 
has been for the fifteen years, I suppose you will throw up 
your hands. I can assure you, though, that you'll never 
find a better man. He is pure Turk, and he’s worth sixty of 
that hulking Croat of yours who is always peeping into his 
pocket glass. Mehmish may not be so ornamental. I pre- 
sume he is even slower witted. But within his limits he is 
absolutely reliable — absolutely. He’s as honest as the Bank 
of England, and when he says he’ll do a thing he does it. 

We found that out not long after he first came. We took 
him as a bekjt — a night watchman — and he did any other 
dirty work that was going. The chief at that time was 
Perkin — you remember? He was the one who afterward 
married that Philadelphia soap widow. Well, he was fond 
of farming — that sort of thing. He made quite a garden of 
his Therapia place. And one day he took it into his head to 
keep bees. There was a man somewhere on the Bosphorus 
who had bees to sell, and Mehmish was detailed to transfer 
them. ‘The people gave him the hive done up in a sack, 
which he carried over his shoulder. The bees apparently 
didn’t enjoy that mode of travel. At all events they managed 
to find a hole in the sack, or the corner of the hive worked 
one; and they cleared the deck of a crowded Bosphorus 
steamer as neatly as a Maxim gun — of every one, that is, 
except Mehmish. Do you think he was going to run away 
for a few warlike bees? Not a bit of it. He had been told 


1 From Stamboul Nights. Copyright, 1916, 1922, by Doubleday, Page & 
Company. By permission. 
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to carry that hive to Therapia, and he carried it. You should 
have seen him afterward, though. There wasn’t a square 
millimetre of his face, neck, or hands those brutes didn’t 
raise a blister on. I don’t know how long it was before the 
man could look out of his eyes. But the most amazing part 
of it was that he didn’t seem too sorry for himself. Anybody 
else, conceiving that he had had the nerve to stick to the hive 
instead of pitching it overboard, would have expected to be 
petted for the rest of his natural life. Not so Mehmish. He 
merely said: “It was written that that also should come 
upon my head.” And no one could have been more sur- 
prised or grateful than he when we promoted him to be 
doorkeeper. 

I presume there are dozens of men in this town who would 
have done the same thing. It’s that in the Turks that car- 
ried them to Vienna four hundred years ago, and it’s that 
that’s going to carry them through a good many other things. 
Perkin called it stupidity. Perhaps he was right; but I must 
say I have a fancy for that form of stupidity. Perkin him- 
self didn’t happen to be stupid in that particular way. The 
fact that Mehmish did gave me an interest in him.’ It wasn’t 
only that I like a man to show a salient characteristic. Part 
of it was simply because Mehmish was a Turk, and because 
I always had a weakness for what Perkin called low com- 
pany. He used to be fearfully scandalized because nothing 
pleased me so much as to put on a fez and some clothes of a 
local cut I had made, and go knocking about coffee-houses. 
I saw and heard a good many amusing things, too. But un- 
luckily it doesn’t do to go in too much for that sort of thing. 
Only those painting and scribbling chaps can prowl around in 
places where they don’t belong. ‘The rest of us have our 
blessed dignity to maintain, or that of our blessed positions. 
I have an idea, though, that there is more genuineness in the 
coffee-house kind of people: at least you find out quicker 
whether they stand on their own feet or not. We others are 
generally what we are because our environment props us up. 
If we were suddenly left to shift for ourselves, without a 
piastre or a recommendation, I wonder how many of us would 
keep our noses above water. I’m afraid I wouldn’t, at any 
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rate. I was born of respectable parents, I was sent to a 
respectable school, I proceeded to a respectable college, I 
entered a respectable career, and have reached a respectable 
position in it, without lifting a finger or encountering an 
obstacle. But if I were to be wrecked on a desert island to- 
morrow I should die in a week, because I am incapable of 
doing anything with my hands. [I therefore have great re- 
spect for those who can, and I have an immense curiosity 
about what goes on inside of them. 

I can’t say, though, that I ever got much idea of what went 
on inside of Mehmish. I don’t suppose he did himself, for 
that matter — or if he did, that he knew how to say so. It 
certainly was hard enough to get anything out of him. Not 
that his doings were likely to be very extraordinary. But 
the fillip of life, for me, is in the small permutations and com- 
binations of incident that make up the lives of us all. And 
I have often picked up a trait of character or a turn of phrase 
from a Mehmish that has stood me in good stead with a 
Pasha. Did you ever realize, however, what an art it is 
to tell the story of one’s day? Women sometimes have it 
to perfection. We call it gossip, but itis the raw material of 
literature, and it is better than the glum silences that fill so 
many habitual téte-d-tétes. The case of Mehmish rather in- 
trigued me, because I never knew how much of his speechless- 
ness was a personal and how much a racial character. But 
given the excellence of our relations I came to regard his 
silence as the silence of the East, unasking and unresponsive. 
It was only by chance, and in deed rather than in word, that 
anything came out of him. I remember when he went to 
his “country.” It was somewhere up the Black Sea. All 
that sort of people come from the provinces, you know. They 
live here without their women, in corners of the buildings 
where they are employed or herded together in hans, without 
ever really detaching themselves from the places where they 
were born or becoming a part of this one. Some of them do, 
of course, but the great mass of them live like strangers in a 
strange land, speaking their own dialect, wearing their own 
costume, following their own customs, and going to their 
country, as they call it, at long intervals — to marry, to take 
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money, to die. Still, they all go. It is like a disease, and 
when the fit comes on there is nothing for it but to let them 
go. Can you wonder? They put a friend in their place and 
expect you to take them back when they return. 

The fit came on Mehmish when he had been here about four 
years. In the meantime, however, there had arisen a Pharaoh 
who knew not Joseph. When Mehmish requested me to in- 
form the chief that he was going to his country, the chief took 
it in the wrong spirit — not that it really made any difference 
to him. Mehmish was no more to him than any other out- 
landish individual in blue and silver. What he objected to 
was the principle of Mehmish taking the matter into his own 
hands. You see he happened to be a chief imbued with a 
sense of discipline. But I told the story of the bees, and 
explained the customs of the country, and finally extorted the 
desired permission. So Mehmish went. After he had gone 
the man he left in his place told me he had gone to get mar- 
ried. Of course Mehmish would never have mentioned it. 
Under the circumstances I wondered if he would really come 
back in six months, as he said he would. While I had per- 
fect faith in his general reliability, I knew that Asia is a little 
romantic about dates and the precise fulfilment of promises. 
But he came back on the dot. 

“Vat, Mehmish!” I exclaimed when I found him at the 
door one morning. ‘‘Have you come back?”’ 

“Behold!” he answered, making me a low salaam. 

I was genuinely glad to see him again, and genuinely curious, 
as ever, to know what he had been up to. 

“Well, what news?” 

“‘Soundness, thanks to God!” he returned, smiling and 
shrugging his shoulders. 

And that would have been the sum of his contribution to 
my studies of Turkish peasant life, if it had not been for a 
letter that came long afterward. The letter was brought 
among others tome. When I handed it to Mehmish he sur- 
prised me by asking me to read it to him. He said, apolo- 
getically, that it was the first he had had since leaving his 
country, and that he would not be free for some hours to go 
out and get it read. I agreed with the more willingness be- 
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cause I had always wondered what passes between the public 
letter writers you see and the clients who squat beside them. 
This missive contained none of the flowers of rhetoric or the 
page-long sentences that distinguish our official correspond- 
ence with the Turks. It began by stating that “I, your 
father, Hassan, write this letter,” and it continued with a 
catalogue of names of compatriots to whom that gentleman 
sent salutations. There followed another catalogue of those 
who sent salutations to Mehmish, and it briefly ended by in- 
forming Mehmish that his ‘“‘family” had died the day after 
he left. This calamity was not quite of the magnitude you 
might think, for a family in Turkish is a wife. But I was none 
the less moved with wonder and distress — at their not havy- 
ing sent news before, at my having come plump on the thing, 
like that, after the salutations. If I expected a scene, how- 
ever, Mehmish was not the man to make it. 

“God is great,” he uttered gravely, to cover my em- 
barrassment. 

I made a pretence of examining the bald statement again, 
in the hope of extracting further particulars, and mumbled 
something about my lack of success. 

‘My family was ill when I came away,” he gravely volun- 
teered. 

“But, Mehmish,” I uttered in astonishment, “why did 
you come away if she was so ill as that? We would have 
excused you.” 

“Eh,” he returned, ‘‘it was the last day I could start to 
get back here in time. I promised I would come. Also, we 
needed money. The day I went to my country I was robbed.” 

“Oh, Mehmish! Of not much, I hope?” 

“Of all I had, Effendim. They saw me take it out of my 
girdle when I bought my ticket, and they stole it on the steamer 
when I was asleep. I didn’t know until I had left the steamer. 
But my parents had already found a girl for me, and in order 
not to make shame to them we had to sell fields. Now we 
shall buy them back.” 

Imagine — the poor chap losing all he had scraped to- 
gether in who knows how long, then losing his wife as well, 
and still having to scrape the money together again for her 
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dot! I am afraid i might have said or done something very 
stupid if Mehmish had not left the room, saying: 

“It was written that that also should come upon my head.” 

His final departure was of a piece with the rest of him. One 
morning when I came to the office he did not rise as he always 
did and salute me. He remained on his stool, head down, 
muttering to himself. I caught the word “afraid.” The 
thing was so different from his ordinary manner that it in- 
trigued me. When I got inside I asked another servant what 
the matter was with Mehmish. 

“Vallah, I don’t know,” replied the man. ‘He has been 
like that only this morning. He sits and talks to no one but 
himself.” 

So when I went out a little later I made a point of speaking 
to Mehmish: 

“Good morning, Mehmish,” I said. ‘What is the matter? 
Are you ill?” 

He got up hastily and salaamed. 

“No, Chelebi,’”’ he answered. ‘My soul is squeezed.” 

This was more, in the case of so taciturn a person, than I 
might have expected. 

“May it have passed,” I wished him after a pause, and 
went on. 

I had affairs about town that morning and did not return 
to the office till after lunch. As Idid so whom should I meet 
on the Grand Rue but Mehmish walking between two police- 
men and handcuffed like a criminal. I was so amazed that 
I let him pass without a word. There was no one whom I 
would so little have expected to see in such a plight. As for 
Mehmish, he raised his arms to his breast — he could not 
salaam because of the handcuffs — and bowed low. When 
I came to my wits I hurried after him. 

“What is this?’”? I demanded of the older policeman. “I 
know this man. Let him go. If you have anything to say, 
come to our office. I will be surety for him. He has been 
with us five years, and I would trust him like my brother.” 

“Then, Effendim, you will learn,” replied my philosopher 
of the brass plaque, “‘that you may trust no one in this world. 
For Mehmish has just killed a man.” 
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IT laughed. 

‘Killed a man? Mehmish would not kill a scorpion! Let 
him go, I say!” 

The officer shrugged his shoulders politely. 

“T am sorry,” he said, ‘‘but what can I do? There are 
witnesses. Ask them.” 

The absurdity of the thing left me speechless. I looked at 
Mehmish. Then I noticed for the first time the disorder of 
his clothes, certain sinister stains on them. Yet I was re- 
assured by the way in which Mehmish looked back at me. 
It did not prepare me to hear him say: 

“Tt is true. He said I was afraid.” 

It was true, you know. He had stabbed a man in Kassim 
Pasha, the gully down there under the Little Field of the 
Dead. I don’t suppose you ever put your aristocratic feet 
into it, but I happen to know its coffee-houses flourishing in 
sweet proximity to an open drain, its subsidiary aroma of 
mastic, its crazy wooden bridges, its jingling crank pianos, 
and its gypsies whose get-up is rather like the Latin Quarter 
except that their jackets aren’t cut in at the waist or their 
trousers at the bottom and that they wear an almost black 
fez. It was one of them, the bully of the ravine, whom Meh- 
mish had killed; and for no other reason than that the fellow 
had called him a coward. He told me about it at the guard- 
house — as much about it as I could drag out of him. He 
made no story of it, and no attempt at defence. He hardly 
knew the man he had killed, whom he had first met in a 
coffee-house a few days before — who had spoken boastingly 
of his own strength and bravery and spoken slightingly of 
Mehmish, and whom Mehmish had encountered that morn- 
ing on his way to the office. 

“He said I was afraid,’ repeated Mehmish for the hun- 
dredth time. 

“Of what?” I asked. 

“Of him, of his knife.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T went to the office. It was my hour.” 

That was why his soul was squeezed! I suppose he had 
gone on muttering the man’s words to himself all the morning. 
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“What happened when you went out at noon?” I pursued. 

“T went to look for him.” And I suppose Mehmish would 
not have uttered another word if I had not demanded: 

“Well, what then?” 

“T found him in the coffee-house, and I said to him: ‘You 
said I was afraid. I also have a knife. Let us see which of 
us will kill the other.’”’ 

“What did he do?” 

“He laughed, and said that the men of Anatolia were 
afraid, except of women and boys.” 

“And you?” 

“Eh, I showed him.” 

Mehmish didn’t show me, however. He left it there, while 
I stared at him. 

“But is that a thing to do,” I finally demanded — ‘‘to give 
aman a knife for an empty word?” 

“He should not have spoken it. He had time. He might 
have killed me.” 

I could quite see it, in the light of Mehmish’s simplicity. 
And I ventured to ask him one more question: 

“What did you do afterward?” 

“Afterward?” repeated Mehmish, as if searching his mem- 
ory. “Ah, afterward I heard the miiezzin in the minaret. So 
I pulled my knife out of him and went to the mosque to wash 
and to pray.” 

Yes, sir, that’s what he did! And he got fifteen years for 
it. We had a great row over him. In the good old times 
manslaughter was a venial offence. ‘There were plenty of 
ways of hushing up unpleasant questions, and even if you did 
get caught, a capital sentence, under the tender-hearted Abd- 
iil-Hamid, was never executed. When people had to be 
suppressed it was done quietly and without scandal. But 
this affair was too public to be hushed up. And Mehmish 
made not the slightest chance for himself. Although we did 
the best we could for him, who could get around the fact that 
he had spitted the bully of Kassim Pasha, in broad daylight, 
before dozens of witnesses, for no other reason than that the 
fellow had questioned his courage? At least that was all 
anybody could get out of him. 
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He took his sentence as he took everything else. “It was 
written that that also should come upon my head,” he said. 
He also asked me to keep his place for him! Which is why I 
am telling you all this. They shut him up in a tower at 
Sinope, at first, and I used to send him tobacco. Then they 
changed him and I lost track of him. I thought he must be 
dead. I used to wonder about him though. I had seen less 
of blood-letting in those days, and I found it harder to square 
with the rest of Mehmish. Had he really finished that chap 
for the reason he gave? Might it not have been some matter 
of chivalry for him to stick so to his answer? What, working 
darkly in that Asiatic head of his, could in the last analysis 
have brought him to that bloody conclusion? 

Last night I was walking down from the Taxim when I saw 
a knot of people blocking the pavement. I stopped to see 
what was up. I am a child, you know, for staring at what 
goes on in the street. A kamal or peasant of some sort seemed 
to be having an altercation with a policeman in the midst of 
the knot. I asked a small boy what it was about. The small 
boy tapped his forehead with a grin and told me that the 
hamal had been standing in front of the house till the people 
inside got frightened and sent for the police. The house, as 
it happened, was one in which I used to live myself. I started 
to pass on. As I did so the kamal pushed his way through the 
crowd toward me, and made a deep salaam. I salaamed in 
return, offhand, not anxious to make myself the centre of a 
new ring. Then the kamal said, with a note in his voice that 
made me stop: 

“Chelebi, don’t you know me?” 

I looked at him. He was ragged, grizzled, thin. There 
was nothing about him of the stalwart doorman we used to 
have. But I did know him. 

“‘Vat, Mehmish!” T exclaimed, holding out my hand. 

He took it and did not let it go, after the way they have. 

“T have been waiting for you,” he said. 

That was why he had frightened the people in the house! 
As for me, I wondered what one could say to a man when the 
best years of his life had been taken from him, and he re- 
turned to find himself forgotten. Through the sudden sense 
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of it all the old curiosity was the first thing that came back to 
me, and I asked: 

“Why did you do it, Mehmish?” 

But Mehmish’s fifteen years had not crushed him, for he 
answered: 

“What could I do? He said I was afraid.” 


ARABY * 
JAMES JOYCE 


NortH RicHMonpD STREET, being blind, was a quiet street 
except at the hour when the Christian Brothers’ School set 
the boys free. An uninhabited house of two storeys stood 
at the blind end, detached from its neighbours in a square 
ground. The other houses of the street, conscious of decent 
_ lives within them, gazed at one another with brown imper- 
turbable faces. 

The former tenant of our house, a priest, had died in the 
back drawing-room. Air, musty from having been long en- 
closed, hung in all the rooms, and the waste room behind 
the kitchen was littered with old useless papers. Among 
these I found a few paper-covered books, the pages of which 
were curled and damp: The Abbot, by Walter Scott, The 
Devout Communicant and The Memoirs of Vidocg. I liked 
the last best, because its leaves were yellow. The wild 
garden behind the house contained a central apple-tree and 
a few straggling bushes, under one of which I found the late 
tenant’s rusty bicycle-pump. He had been a very charitable 
priest; in his will he had left all his money to institutions and 
the furniture of his house to his sister. 

When the short days of winter came, dusk fell before we 
had well eaten our dinners. When we met in the street, 
the houses had grown sombre. The space of sky above us 
was the colour of ever-changing violet, and towards it the 
lamps of the street lifted their feeble lanterns. The cold air 
stung us and we played till our bodies glowed. Our shouts 
echoed in the silent street. The career of our play brought 
us through the dark muddy lanes behind the houses where 
we ran the gauntlet of the rough tribes from the cottages, to 
the back doors of the dark dripping gardens where odours 
arose from the ashpits, to the dark odorous stables where a 


1 From Dubliners. By permission of the publisher, B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 
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coachman smoothed and combed the horse or shook music 
from the buckled harness. When we returned to the street, 
light from the kitchen windows had filled the areas. If my 
uncle was seen turning the corner, we hid in the shadow until 
we had seen him safely housed. Or if Mangan’s sister came 
out on the doorstep to call her brother in to his tea, we watched 
her from our shadow peer up and down the street. We 
waited to see whether she would remain or go in, and, if 
she remained, we left our shadow and walked up to Mangan’s 
steps resignedly. She was waiting for us, her figure defined 
by the light from the half-opened door. Her brother always 
teased her before he obeyed, and I stood by the railings look- 
ing at her. Her dress swung as she moved her body, and the 
soft rope of her hair tossed from side to side. 

Every morning I lay on the floor in the front parlour 
watching her door. The blind was pulled down to within 
an inch of the sash, so that I could not be seen. When she 
came out on the doorstep, my heart leaped. I ran to the 
hall, seized my books, and followed her. I kept her brown 
figure always in my eye, and, when we came near the point 
at which our ways diverged, I quickened my pace and passed 
her. This happened morning after morning. I had never 
spoken to her, except for a few casual words, and yet her 
name was like a summons to all my foolish blood. 

Her image accompanied me even in places the most hostile 
to romance. On Saturday evenings, when my aunt went 
marketing, I had to go to carry some of the parcels. We 
walked through the flaring streets, jostled by drunken men 
and bargaining women, amid the curses of labourers, the 
shrill litanies of shop-boys who stood on guard by the barrels 
of pigs’ cheeks, the nasal chanting of street-singers, who sang 
a come-all-you about O’Donovan Rossa, or a ballad about the 
troubles in our native land. These noises converged in a 
single sensation of life for me: I imagined that I bore my 
chalice safely through a throng of foes. Her name sprang 
to my lips at moments in strange prayers and praises which 
I myself did not understand. My eyes were often full of 
tears (I could not tell why) and at times a flood from my 
heart seemed to pour itself out into my bosom. I thought 
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little of the future. I did not know whether I would ever 
speak to her or not, or, if I spoke to her, how I could tell 
her of my confused adoration. But my body was like a 
harp, and her words and gestures were like fingers running 
upon the wires. 

One evening I went into the back drawing-room, in which 
the priest had died. It was a dark rainy evening, and there 
was no sound in the house. Through one of the broken 
panes I heard the rain impinge upon the earth, the fine 
incessant needles of water playing in the sodden beds. Some 
distant lamp or lighted window gleamed below me. I was 
thankful that I could see so little. All my senses seemed to 
desire to veil themselves, and, feeling that I was about to 
slip from them, I pressed the palms of my hands together 
until they trembled, murmuring: ‘O love! O lovel’ many 
times. 

At last she spoke to me. When she addressed the first 
words to me, I was so confused that I did not know what to 
answer. She asked me was I going to Araby. I forget 
whether I answered yes orno. It would be a splendid bazaar; 
she said she would love to go. 

“And why can’t you?” I asked. 

While she spoke, she turned a silver bracelet round and 
-round her wrist. She could not go, she said, because there 
would be a retreat that week in her convent. Her brother 
and two other boys were fighting for their caps, and I was 
alone at the railings. She held one of the spikes, bowing her 
head towards me. The light from the lamp opposite our 
door caught the white curve of her neck, lit up her hair that 
rested there, and, falling, lit up the hand upon the railing. 
It fell over one side of her dress and caught the white border 
of a petticoat, just visible as she stood at ease. 

“Tt’s well for you,” she said. 

“Tf I go,” I said, “TI will bring you something.” 

What innumerable follies laid waste my waking and sleep- 
ing thoughts after that evening! I wished to annihilate the 
tedious intervening days. I chafed against the work of 
school. At night in my bedroom and by day in the class- 
room her image came between me and the page I strove to 
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read. The syllables of the word Araby were called.to me 
through the silence in which my soul luxuriated and cast an 
Eastern enchantment over me. I asked for leave to go to 
the bazaar on Saturday night. My aunt was surprised and 
hoped it was not some Freemason affair. I answered few 
questions in class. I watched my master’s face pass from 
amiability to sternness; he hoped I was not beginning to idle. — 
I could not call my wandering thoughts together. -I had 
hardly any patience with the serious work of life, which, now 
that it stood between me and my desire, seemed to me child’s 
play, ugly monotonous child’s play. — 

On Saturday morning I reminded my uncle that I wished 
to go to the bazaar in the evening. He was fussing at the 
hallstand, looking for the hat-brush, and answered me curtly: 

“Ves, boy, I know.” 

As he was in the hall, I could not go into the front parlour 
and lie at the window. I left the house in bad humour and 
walked slowly towards the school. The air was pitilessly 
raw, and already my heart misgave me. 

When I came home to dinner, my uncle had not yet been 
home. Still, it was early. I sat staring at the clock for 
some time, and, when its ticking began to irritate me, I left 
the room. I mounted the staircase and gained the upper 
part of the house. ;The high cold empty gloomy rooms 
liberated me and I went from room to room singing. From 
the front window I saw my companions playing below in the 
street. Their cries reached me weakened and indistinct, and, 
leaning my forehead against the cool glass, I looked over at 
the dark house where she lived. I may have stood there for 
an hour, seeing nothing but the brown-clad figure cast by 
my imagination, touched discreetly by the lamplight at the 
curved neck, at the hand upon the railings, and at the border 
below the dress. 

When I came downstairs again, I found Mrs. Mercer sit- 
ting at the fire. She was an old garrulous woman, a pawn- 
broker’s widow, who collected used stamps for some pious 
purpose. I had to endure the gossip of the tea-table. The 
meal was prolonged beyond an hour, and still my uncle did 
not come. Mrs. Mercer stood up to go: she was sorry she 
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couldn’t wait any longer, but it was after eight o’clock, and 
she did not like to be out late, as the night air was bad for 
her. When she had gone, I began to walk up and down the 
room, clenching my fists. My aunt said: 

“T’m afraid you may put off your bazaar for this night of 
Our Lord.” 

At nine o’clock I heard my uncle’s latchkey in the hall- 
door. I heard him talking to himself and heard the hall- 
stand rocking when it had received the weight of his overcoat. 
I could interpret these signs. When he was midway through 
his dinner, I asked him to give me the money to go to the 
bazaar. He had forgotten. 

“The people are in bed and after their first sleep now,” 
he said. 

I did not smile. My aunt said to him energetically: 

““Can’t you give him the money and let him go? You’ve 
kept him late enough as it is.” 

My uncle said he was very sorry he had forgotten. He 
said he believed in the old saying: ‘‘All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.”’ He asked me where I was going, 
and, when I had told him a second time, he asked me did I 
know The Arab’s Farewell to his Steed. When I left the 
kitchen, he was about, to recite the opening lines of the piece 
to my aunt. 

IT held a florin tightly in my hand as I strode down Buck- 
ingham Street towards the station. The sight of the streets 
thronged with buyers and glaring with gas recalled to me the 
purpose of my journey. I took my seat in a third-class 
carriage of a deserted train. After an intolerable delay the 
train moved out of the station slowly. It crept onward 
among ruinous houses and over the twinkling river. At 
Westland Row Station a crowd of people pressed to the 
carriage doors; but the porters moved them back, saying that 
it was a special train for the bazaar. I remained alone in 
the bare carriage. In a few minutes the train drew up be- 
side an improvised wooden platform. I passed out on to 
the road and saw by the lighted dial of a clock that it was 
ten minutes to ten. In front of me was a large building 
which displayed the magical name. 
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I could not find any sixpenny entrance, and, fearing that 
the bazaar would be closed, I passed in quickly through a 
turnstile, handing a shilling to a weary-looking man. I 
found myself in a big hall girdled at half its height by a 
gallery. Nearly all the stalls were closed and the greater 
part of the hall was in darkness. I recognised a silence like 
that which pervades a church after a service. I walked into 
the centre of the bazaar timidly. A few people were gathered 
about the stalls which were still open. Before a curtain, over 
which the words Café Chantant were written in coloured 
lamps, two men were counting money ona salver. I listened 
to the fall of the coins. 

Remembering with difficulty why I had come, I went over 
to one of the stalls and examined porcelain vases and flowered 
tea-sets. At the door of the stall a young lady was talking 
and laughing with two young gentlemen. I remarked their 
English accents and listened vaguely to their conversation. 

““O, I never said such a thing!” 

““O, but you did!” 

“O, but I didn’t!” 

“Didn’t she say that?” 

“Nes. © 1 heard her.” 

“©, there’s a... fib!” 

Observing me, the young lady came over and asked me did 
I wish to buy anything. The tone of her voice was not 
encouraging; she seemed to have spoken to me out of a sense 
of duty. I looked humbly at the great jars that stood like 
eastern guards at either side of the dark entrance to the stall 
and murmured: 

“No, thank you.” 

The young lady changed the position of one of the vases 
and went back to the two young men. They began to talk 
of the same subject. Once or twice the young lady glanced 
at me over her shoulder. 

I lingered before her stall, though I knew my stay was 
useless, to make my interest in her wares seem the more real. 
Then I turned away slowly and walked down the middle of 
the bazaar. I allowed the two pennies to fall against the 
sixpence in my pocket. I heard a voice call from one end of 
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the gallery that the light was out. The upper part of the 
hall was now completely dark. 

Gazing up into the darkness, I saw myself as a creature 
driven and derided by vanity; and my eyes burned with 
anguish and anger. 


THE THREE KINGS? 
WILLIAM CAINE 


I 
Tse Munitions King threw his cigar-butt into the fire. 

“‘Now, you two slugs,”’ he said, “‘it’s an hour and a half 
till dinner, and I’m going to take you for a tramp. If you 
sit frousting here you’ll have no appetite, and there’s a suck- 
ing-pig on the bill of fare. Come on. Up you get, Nappy. 
Out of that chair with you, Julius.” 

The Newspaper King rose reluctantly. 

“Tf you’d had as much fresh air, Alec,” he said, “‘as we’ve 
had to-day, motoring down here, perhaps you’d be willing to 
froust for an hour or so by a cozy fire like this. But it’s no 
go, Julius, my lad. When Alec takes that tone of voice he 
means it, and we may as well give in now as later. It’s out 
into the night for us, so up with you.” 

The Beer King obeyed. 

“The sucking-pig’s done it,” he said. ‘“‘It’s a crime not 
to have an appetite when there’s sucking-pig for dinner. All 
the same, it'll be precious cold out there.” 

“T should say so,” said the Munitions King cheerfully. 
“Freezing hard. Just the weather for Christmas Eve. 
When you get back, Julius, you’ll have a twist that’ll sur- 
prise you. Come on.” 

They got their golf-cloaks and caps and left the house. The 
crisp snow crunched under their feet; the sky was full of stars; the 
sea lay black and still on their left; not a breath of wind stirred 
in the frozen night. As they swung through the village, some 
boys were singing carols, outside the ‘‘Goat and Compasses.” 

“Noell Noell 
Born is the King of Israel!” 
they piped, not with any excess of conviction. 

The Munitions King laughed. 


1 From The Smart Set, December, 1921. Copyrighted in the United States 
of America by William Caine. By permission of the author, 
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“There’s a bit of news for you, Nappy!” he said. “‘Won’t 
you stop at the post-office and telephone it up to your Editor? 
It’d look well across the top of page 6.” 

“Ves,” said the Newspaper King reflectively, “it would. 
They’d probably prosecute us for blasphemy and the ad 
would be enormous. But our reputation for accuracy would 
suffer, I’m afraid. It doesn’t ever pay for a newspaper to 
palter with the truth.” 

The other two men grinned under cover of the darkness, 
but they were too polite to say what they thought. Besides, 
they knew that their companion spoke quite sincerely. That 
was the cream of the joke. 

The Beer King tactfully changed the subject. 

“That’s an uncommon bright star over yonder,” he said, 
pointing. ‘‘Do you see it? Low down on the edge of that 
hill.” 

““Yes,” said the Newspaper King. ‘Dashed bright it is. 
I wonder what star that’ll be, now.” 

The Munitions King halted. 

“Star be hanged!” he said. ‘‘There’s somebody in my 
cowshed on Ten-acre. Some confounded tramp, making him- 
self at home on my property. The sauce of a fellow, adver- 
tising his presence like that. He’s probably got a fire going, 
and he’ll be burning the whole place down next. But Ill 
have him out of that before he’s twenty minutes older. 
Come on, boys.” 

“Don’t you think,” said the Beer King, “‘we’d better get 
one or two men from the stables? These vagabonds are 
sometimes rather tough customers.” 

“Rot!” cried the Munitions King, whom indignation and 
the knowledge that he had a revolver in his hip-pocket made 
bold. ‘‘There’s three of us. Besides, to go down to the 
stables would lose us ten minutes or more, and I’m not going 
to have my cowhouse set on fire if I can help it. There’s a 
couple of my long-horns up there.” 

He meant the oxen with which, in the good old Sussex 
fashion, he ploughed his fields; for this Maker of Cannon was 
quite a sort of practical farmer and it was his pleasure and his 
pride to know all the details of the management of his estate. 
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The Newspaper King, too, would like to have gone to the 
stables, but he was ashamed to say so. The Beer King was 
ashamed to insist. They set out briskly, gripping their 
walking-sticks in the middle and striking the air fierce blows, 
so as to get the true balance of their weapons. 

They spoke very little as they went. The outcome of this 
adventure was uncertain, and their thoughts were filled with 
surmise. As they drew near to the cattle shed even the 
Munitions King began to regret his precipitation. But shame 
held his tongue. Dash it all! If the three of them couldn’t 
send a tramp about his business it would be a pity! Never- 
theless, he wished his companions were bigger men. He was 
not a big man himself. He wished he was. But he had a 
big voice. He would use it too. He would show this fellow 
up there, from the word go, that he didn’t mean to stand any 
nonsense. 

The shed could now be plainly seen, a black lump on the 
shoulder of the black down. The light came through the 
open door, and as they drew up to the building they could 
see that a lantern had been hung from the roof. 

““Well,” said the Munitions King, “‘I fancy he hasn’t gone 
quite so far as to start a fire in there, but what beats me is 
his impudence in making a light at all. It announces his 
presence to half the county. He might have hunted a month 
and he wouldn’t have found a more conspicuous spot. He 
must be crazy.” 

“Oh, I hope not,” faltered the Beer King. ‘‘I’ve no sort 
of use for lunatics.” 

But the excitement which accompanies the crisis of any 
undertaking had his companions in its grip, and they pressed 
on eagerly. The Beer King followed because he did not care 
to lag behind, alone in all that beastly blackness. 

“Tread soft,’ said the Munitions King. ‘‘We’ll give the 
blighter the scare of his life.” 


II 


The Three Kings, going silently across the snow, crept up 
to the cattle shed. Near it stood a little cart, with its shafts 
to the ground. 
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They came to the door and looked in. Next the door the 
two oxen lay, dozing and chewing; beyond them was a donkey, 
on its legs and munching hay from its manger. Beyond the 
donkey, a grizzled man in shabby moleskins sat on a milking- 
stool, talking in a low voice to someone whom the Three 
Kings could not see, because she — the voice was a woman’s 
—lay in the darkness of a corner, the man’s body being 
between her and the light. 

These trespassers were so much absorbed in one another 
that they had evidently no suspicion that anyone else was 
near. The Three Kings, moreover, had made their approach 
with consummate skill. 

The Munitions King drew a little breath of relief. There 
was going to be no trouble with this lot. The man looked a 
pretty broken-down kind of vermin. He wouldn’t do much 
in the way of standing up for himself and his mate. 

The Munitions King stepped through the doorway and, 
removing his cap with an air of extreme deference — 

‘*Good evening, Sir and Madam,” he sneered, ‘‘and I trust 
that you’re very comfortable.” 

The grizzled man looked up quietly and smiled. 

‘“Why, yes, sir, thank you,” he said, ‘‘as comfortable as 
may be. It’s not just the place we’d have chosen, but it 
might be a deal worse. It might have been the roadside out 
yonder if I hadn’t marked this shed against the sky. So I 
turned the ass and our little cart in through the field-gate 
and brought my poor lass up here —it must be an hour 
gone. If it’s your shed, sir, as I think it must be, please 
accept our thanks for the shelter. I’m glad to say all’s well, 
but it was a ‘near thing.” 

The Munitions King came to business. 

““You’ve plenty to say for yourself, haven’t you?” he said. 
“But all that civil chat doesn’t go down with me. You 
know perfectly well you’ve no right to be here, and I’ll thank 
you to put your donkey in and move on. TI’ll have no tramps 
dossing on my property. So up you jump, my man, and get 
busy. You'll be on your way in five minutes or there’ll be 
trouble, d’ye see? I don’t know what the police do with 
themselves hereabouts,” he grumbled to his companions. 
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“That light’s been here for an hour and not one of them’s 
seen it and come up to find out what was going on.” 

‘And what do you mean,” he continued angrily to the 
grizzled man who sat staring at him in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment — “what do you mean, you blackguard, by making a 
light in a place like this? Suppose you’d burned it down? 
Are you going to pay me for the damage? TI rather fancy 
not. But it’s the infernal impudence of it that beats me. 
Making a light up here where you can be seen for ten miles 
round. Why, my friend here thought it was a star, it was 
so bright!” 

“Yes,” said the Beer King indignantly, ‘‘it looked exactly 
like a star. Didn’t it, Nappy?” 

“Yes,” said the Newspaper King. ‘‘I took it for a star 
myself at first. Infernal cheek, J call it.” 

“Well,” cried the Munitions King, ‘‘why don’t you get a 
move on? Didn’t you hear me tell you to clear out?” 

The grizzled man got up. 

“You are ordering us to go?” he asked. “Am I right? 
Can I be right?” 

The Munitions King laughed harshly. 

“Ves,” he said, “you are and you can. Pack up your 
traps, the two of you, and push out or it’ll be the worse for 
you.” 

“T don’t think you can understand, sir,” said the grizzled 
man patiently. ‘‘You see, there’s more than two of us. 
There’s three. The baby came just after we got in here.” 

“The baby!” exclaimed the Munitions King. ‘You don’t 
mean to say —”’ 

“Ay, but I do, sir. I told you it was a near thing.” 

‘Good Lord!”’ said the Munitions King. 

“A baby!” said the Newspaper King. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” said the Beer King. 

‘Would you like to see him, sir?” asked the grizzled man. 

“‘Not for worlds!” cried the Munitions King hastily. 

He shrank back, as did his companions. 

“T say, Alec,” whispered the Beer King, “‘you can’t turn 
’em out now. You simply can’t! Can he, Nappy? Look” 
— he pointed to the door — ‘‘the snow’s coming on again.” 
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“Why,” said the Newspaper King, “it would be a bit 
thick. It’d hardly do, Alec. Not a new-born baby. Not 
in a snowstorm. No! It really wouldn’t be the thing.” 

“Well,” said the Munitions King grudgingly, ‘‘I expect it 
wouldn’t. Hang it! this chap’s been too many for me after 
all, and I suppose he’ll have to stay.’’ 

“All right,” he went on to the grizzled man. ‘‘You can 
spend the night here, if you want. But mind what you’re 
doing with that light. Leave it where it is. Don’t you go 
starting a fire in here. This place is full of straw.” 

““Ves, sir,”’ said the man, “‘T’ll be careful. And—TI hope 
you don’t mind — I’ve pulled a heap of your straw together 
for my girl and the little chap to lie on.” 

“Oh!” grunted the Munitions King, ‘‘as to that, they’re 
welcome to any straw you can find lying about. Good night 
to you.” 

He turned on his heel and went out of the shed. 

““There’s a paper in your pocket, sir,” said the grizzled man 
to the Newspaper King. “If you’ve quite done with it, do 
you think you could let us have it— to wrap the baby in, 
you know — under his flannel. It'll make him a thought 
snugger.” 

The Newspaper King pulled out the folded sheet and threw 
it down. It was his own most successful sporting publica- 
tion, The Evening Odds. 

He shrugged his shoulders and went out after his host. 
He was glad that Alec had been reasonable. It would never 
have done to turn out a new-born baby on a night like this 
— freezing and snowing and three miles to the nearest town. 
Not a new-born baby, dash it all! 

The Beer King put his hand in his pocket and fished out 
some coppers. 

“Here, my man,” he said. “Take these.” 

The grizzled man drew back and the woman, speaking for 
the first time and speaking proudly, said: 

“Oh, no, thank you, sir. We aren’t beggars, you know. 
Really, we aren’t.” 

“Ah,” said the Beer King, offended. ‘Sorry, I’m sure. 
But just as you please.” 
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He put his money back whence he had taken it and followed 
the other Kings out of the shed, muttering something about 
ingratitude and something else about insolence. 


It 


He found his friends waiting for him outside. 

They exchanged no words as they crossed the field and 
came to the gate that led on to the high-road. 

Then the Munitions King said: 

“Buck up, boys. It’s gone as cold as hell.” 

““Yes,”’ said the Newspaper King, ‘‘and as black. Where 
are the stars?” 

“Fog!” said the Beer King. ‘‘From the sea. Brrrr!” 

As he opened the gate, the Munitions King glanced over 
his shoulder. 

“Good!” he said; “‘that light’s out. Looks as if that 
fellow had some sense of decency after all. You never know 
what'll happen when a tramp starts fooling about with 
matches. I’ve a good mind to send one of the men up to 
shift those two long-horns of mine.” 

“Oh, dry up, Alec,” said the Newspaper King irritably. 
“That chap won’t burn your blessed cowshed down. He’s 
not likely to be careless, with a wife and a new-born baby 
on his hands, and no other shelter nearer than three miles.” 

The Beer King had come to a halt inside the gate. 

“T only hope,” he said reflectively, “that that baby’ll be 
all right. If it should peg out —”’ 

“Of course it’ll be all right,” snarled the Munitions King. 
“Why shouldn’t it? Those gipsy kids are as strong as 
weasels. Come on.” 

“Well,” said the Beer King, “but suppose it should peg 
out.” 

“Well,” echoed his host, “and suppose it should. It’s 
not our affair, is it? One pauper less —” 

‘“‘Half a moment, Alec,” said the Newspaper King, who 
had also come to a stand. ‘I see what Julius means, and 
he’s right. If that baby dies, there’ll be an inquest very 
likely, and it may come out that you were up there just 
now, and people’ll perhaps wonder why you left a new-born 
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baby to get through his first night in a draughty cattle-shed. 
They’ll say that you ought —” 

“Let ’em,”’ said the Munitions King. 

“No, Nappy,” cried the Beer King, “they’ll say that we 
ought. For we'll be in it too, Nappy.” 

“By Jove!” said the Newspaper King, pondering. ‘“‘So 
we will.” 

He scratched his nose and stood a moment, thinking. 

‘See here, Alec,”’ he said, “this’ll make a prettyrotten story, 
if that kid dies. If one of those Socialist rags smells it out, we 
shall get it right in the neck. But, on the other hand, if —” 

The Munitions King set his jaw. 

““What do I care for any rags, Socialist or otherwise?” he 
demanded. “I suppose,’ he sneered, ““you’d like me to send 
up the saloon car for these beggars and take them all into 
Stoneyport and engage a suite for them at the Grand Hotel.” 

The Newspaper King struck his hands softly together. 

“By Jingo, Alec,” he said, “‘you’ve hit it. Now that’s 
precisely what you’re going to do, my boy. What a couple 
of columns I can make of this for The Wire! Why, England’ll 
eat it. There’s nothing England likes so much as a tender- 
hearted millionaire served up to her with her breakfast bacon 
— three tender-hearted millionaires, I mean.” 

“That’s the stuff,” said the Beer King. ‘You listen to 
what Nappy says, Alec. It’ll do us a powerful lot of good 
with the public. And we can stand it, old man. The public 
doesn’t precisely love us millionaires. It’s your positive duty 
to do this. It’s a big chance, and it won’t cost much. Any- 
how, if you'll send your car, I’// foot the bill at the Grand.” 

“Why,” said the Munitions King slowly, “dashed if I don’t 
believe you’re right, you two. I believe it would be pretty 
popular, if Nappy works it as it can be worked.” 

“You can depend on that, my boy,” said the Newspaper 
King. “Tl turn Johnny MacPhee onto it and give him 
carte blanche. Nothing like a bibulous Scotchman for senti- 
ment and Johnny MacPhee is the goods. I’m glad I didn’t 
sack him this morning, as I had more’n a mind to do. I 
won’t do it now; not until he’s done this stunt for us.” 

“But look here,” said the Munitions King; ‘how about 
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fetching those people back to my own house and telephoning 
for a doctor from Stoneyport? That would give your Mr. 
MacPhee something to write about, don’t you think?” 

“Alec,” said the Newspaper King, “you’re wasted on 
munitions. You ought to be in Publicity. But I can go 
you one better. You'll give up your own bedroom to the 
mother and child. How’s that?” 

“‘T’ve a dashed good mind,” said the Beer King, “to adopt 
that kid. What do you think, Nappy?” 

“It would be bully,” said the Newspaper King. ‘“Abso- 
lutely. Oh, we shall get some good for ourselves out of this 
stunt, I promise you. Ill send out The Wire for a week on 
this. Just you wait till I begin to get busy. I'll get onto 
the office the moment we’re back at the house, and I’ll have 
Johnny on his way here in a car five minutes later. Come 
on, boys.” 

“Half a moment!” said the Beer King. ‘‘Suppose we just 
toddle up to the shed and tell them that the car’s coming for 
them. ‘Then the man can get his wife and the baby ready 
to shift. And I’d like to leave my cloak for the baby. It’s 
stopped snowing.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said the Newspaper King. ‘“T’ve 
got my flask with me. I daresay the mother could do with 
a drop of old brandy.” 

“T’ll give the man a cigar,” said the Munitions King. 
“Come on.” 

He re-opened the gate and began to ascend the hundred 
yards of slope which separated them from the cowshed. 
The others followed him. 

They arrived at the shed. 

The donkey cart was gone. Yet now there was no way 
out of the field but the one gate. Nor were there any fresh 
wheel-tracks in the snow. 

They went in and the Newspaper King turned on an 
electric torch which he had in his pocket. 

The two oxen looked up sleepily. They were the only 
occupants of the cowshed. 

“Well!” said the Three Kings in chorus. ‘Well, I’m 
damned!” | : 


MARRIAGE A LA MODE! 
“KATHERINE MANSFIELD” 


On his way to the station William remembered with a fresh 
pang of disappointment that he was taking nothing down to 
the kiddies. Poor little chaps! It was hard lines on them. 
Their first words always were as they ran to greet him, 
“What have you got for me, daddy?” and he had nothing. 
He would have to buy them some sweets at the station. But 
that was what he had done for the past four Saturdays; their 
faces had fallen last time when they saw the same old boxes 
produced again. 

And Paddy had said, “I had red ribbing on mine Jee- 
fore!” 

And Johnny had said, “It’s always pink on mine. I hate 
pink.” 

But what was William to do? The affair wasn’t so easily 
settled. In the old days, of course, he would have taken a 
taxi off to a decent toyshop and chosen them something in 
five minutes. But nowadays they had Russian toys, French 
toys, Serbian toys — toys from God knows where. It was 
over a year since Isabel had scrapped the old donkeys and 
engines and so on because they were so ‘dreadfully senti- 
mental” and “so appallingly bad for the babies’ sense of 
form.” 

“Tt’s so important,” the new Isabel had explained, ‘‘that 
they should like the right things from the very beginning. It 
saves so much time later on. Really, if the poor pets have to 
spend their infant years staring at these horrors, one can 
imagine them growing up and asking to be taken to the 
Royal Academy.” 

And she spoke as though a visit to the Royal Academy was 
certain immediate death to any one. .. . 

“Well, I don’t know,” said William slowly. ‘When I was 
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their age I used to go to bed hugging an old towel with a knot 
in it.” 

The new Isabel looked at him, her eyes narrowed, her lips 
apart. 

“Dear William! I’m sure you did!” She laughed in the 
new way. 

Sweets it would have to be, however, thought William 
gloomily, fishing in his pocket for change for the taxi-man. 
And he saw the kiddies handing the boxes round — they 
were awfully generous little chaps — while Isabel’s precious 
friends didn’t hesitate to help themselves. . . . 

What about fruit? William hovered before a stall just 
inside the station. What about a melon each? Would they 
have to share that, too? Or a pineapple for Pad, and a 
melon for Johnny? Isabel’s friends could hardly go sneak- 
ing up to the nursery at the children’s meal-times. All the 
same, as he bought the melon William had a horrible vision 
of one of Isabel’s young poets lapping up a slice, for some 
reason, behind the nursery door. 

With his two very awkward parcels he strode off to his 
train. The platform was crowded, the train was in. Doors 
banged open and shut. There came such a loud hissing from 
the engine that people looked dazed as they scurried to and 
fro. William made straight for a first-class smoker, stowed 
away his suit-case and parcels, and taking a huge wad of 
papers out of his inner pocket, he flung down in the corner 
and began to read. 

“Our client moreover is positive. . . . We are inclined to 
reconsider . . . in the event of ——”’ Ah, that was better. 
William pressed back his flattened hair and stretched his legs 
across the carriage floor. The familiar dull gnawing in his 
breast quietened down. ‘With regard to our decision x 
He took out a blue pencil and scored a paragraph slowly. 

Two men came in, stepped across him, and made for the 
farther corner. A young fellow swung his golf clubs into the 
rack and sat down opposite. The train gave a gentle lurch, 
they were off. William glanced up and saw the hot, bright 
station slipping away. A red-faced girl raced along by the 
carriages, there was something strained and almost desperate 
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in the way she waved and called. ‘‘Hysterical!”’ thought 
William dully. Then a greasy, black-faced workman at the 
end of the platform grinned at the passing train. And 
William thought, “A filthy life!”” and went back to his 
papers. 

When he looked up again there were fields, and beasts 
standing for shelter under the dark trees. A wide river, with 
naked children splashing in the shallows, glided into sight 
and was gone again. The sky shone pale, and one bird drifted 
high like a dark fleck in a jewel. 

“We have examined our client’s correspondence files. . . . 
The last sentence he had read echoed in his mind. ‘“‘We 
have examined...” William hung on to that sentence, 
but it was no good; it snapped in the middle, and the fields, 
the sky, the sailing bird, the water, all said, “Isabel.” The 
same thing happened every Saturday afternoon. When he 
was on his way to meet Isabel there began those countless 
imaginary meetings. She was at the station, standing just a 
little apart from everybody else; she was sitting in the open 
taxi outside; she was at the garden gate; walking across the 
parched grass; at the door, or just inside the hall. 

And her clear, light voice said, “It’s William,” or “Hillo, 
William!” or “‘So William has come!” He touched her cool 
hand, her cool cheek. 

The exquisite freshness of Isabel! When he had been a 
little boy, it was his delight to run into the garden after a 
shower of rain and shake the rosebush over him. Isabel was 
that rose-bush, petal-soft, sparkling and cool. And he was 
still that little boy. But there was no running into the 
garden now, no laughing and shaking. The dull, persistent 
gnawing in his breast started again. He drew up his legs, 
tossed the papers aside, and shut his eyes. 

“What is it, Isabel? What is it?” he said tenderly. They 
were in their bedroom in the new house. Isabel sat on a 
painted stool before the dressing-table that was strewn with 
little black and green boxes. 

‘What is what, William?” And she bent forward, and 
her fine light hair fell over her cheeks. 

“Ah, you know!” He stood in the middle of the strange 
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room and he felt a stranger. At that Isabel wheeled round 
quickly and faced him. 

“Oh, William!” she cried imploringly, and she held up the 
hairbrush: ‘Please! Please don’t be so dreadfully stuffy 
and — tragic. You’re always saying or looking or hinting 
that I’ve changed. Just because I’ve got to know really 
congenial people, and go about more, and am frightfully 
keen on — on everything, you behave as though I’d ——” 
Isabel tossed back her hair and laughed — “killed our love 
or something. It’s so awfully absurd” — she bit her lip — 
“‘and it’s so maddening, William. Even this new house and 
the servants you grudge me.” 

“Tsabel!”’ 

“Yes, yes, it’s true in a way,” said Isabel quickly. “You 
think they are another bad sign. Oh, I know you do. I feel 
it,” she said softly, ‘every time you come up the stairs. 
But we couldn’t have gone on living in that other poky little 
hole, William. Be practical, at least! Why, there wasn’t 
enough room for the babies even.” 

No, it was true. Every morning when he came back from 
chambers it was to find the babies with Isabel in the back 
drawing-room. They were having rides on the leopard skin 
thrown over the sofa back, or they were playing shops with 
Tsabel’s desk for a counter, or Pad was sitting on the hearthrug 
rowing away for dear life with a little brass fire shovel, while 
Johnny shot at pirates with the tongs. Every evening they 
each had a pick-a-back up the narrow stairs to their fat old 
Nanny. 

Yes, he supposed it was a poky little house. A little white 
house with blue curtains and a window-box of petunias. 
William met their friends at the door with ‘‘Seen our petu- 
nias? Pretty terrific for London, don’t you think?” 

But the imbecile thing, the absolutely extraordinary thing 
was that he hadn’t the slightest idea that Isabel wasn’t as 
happy ashe. God, what blindness! He hadn’t the remotest 
notion in those days that she really hated that inconvenient 
little house, that she thought the fat Nanny was ruining the 
babies, that she was desperately lonely, pining for new people 
and new music and pictures and so on. If they hadn’t gone 
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to that studio party at Moira Morrison’s — if Moira Morri- 
son hadn’t said as they were leaving, ‘I’m going to rescue 
your wife, selfish man. She’s like an exquisite little Titania” 
— if Isabel hadn’t gone with Moira to Paris —if—if... 
The train stopped at another station. Bettingford. Good 
heavens! They’d be there in ten minutes. William stuffed the 
papers back into his pockets; the young man opposite had long 
since disappeared. Now the other two got out. The late 
afternoon sun shone on women in cotton frocks and little sun- 
‘burnt, barefoot children. It blazed on a silky yellow flower 
with coarse leaves which sprawled over a bank of rock. The air 
ruffling through the window smelled of the sea. Had Isabel 
the same crowd with her this week-end, wondered William? 
And he remembered the holidays they used to have, the 
four of them, with a little farm girl, Rose, to look after the 
babies. Isabel wore a jersey and her hair in a plait; she 
looked about fourteen. Lord! how his nose used to peel! 
And the amount they ate, and the amount they slept in that 
immense feather bed with their feet locked together. .. . 
William couldn’t help a grim smile as he thought of Isabel’s 
horror if she knew the full extent of his sentimentality. 


“Hillo, William!” She was at the station after all, stand- 
ing just as he had imagined, apart from the others, and — 
William’s heart leapt — she was alone. 

“Hallo, Isabel!”’ William stared. He thought she looked so 
beautiful that he had to say something. ‘You look very cool.” 

“Do I?” said Isabel. “I don’t feel very cool. Come along, 
your horrid old train is late. The taxi’s outside.” She put 
her hand lightly on his arm as they passed the ticket col- 
lector. ‘‘We’ve all come to meet you,” she said. ‘But 
we’ve left Bobby Kane at the sweet shop, to be called for.” 

“Oh!” said William. It was all he could say for the 
moment. 

There in the glare waited the taxi, with Bill Hunt and 
Dennis Green sprawling on one side, their hats tilted over 
their faces, while on the other, Moira Morrison, in a bonnet 
like a huge strawberry, jumped up and down. 
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“No ice! Noice! Noice!” she shouted gaily. 

And Denis chimed in from under his hat. ‘Only to be had 
from the fishmonger’s.”’ 

And Bill Hunt, emerging, added, ‘With whole fish in it.” 

“Oh, what a bore!” wailed Isabel. And she explained to 
William how they had been chasing round the town for ice 
while she waited for him. “Simply everything is running 
down the steep cliffs into the sea, beginning with the butter.” 
, “We shall have to anoint ourselves with the butter,” said 
Dennis. ‘May thy head, William, lack not ointment.” 

“Look here,” said William, “how are we going to sit? I’d 
better get up by the driver.” 

“No, Bobby Kane’s by the driver,” said Isabel. ‘‘You’re 
to sit between Moira and me.” The taxi started. ‘What 
have you got in those mysterious parcels?” - 

“De-cap-it-ated heads!” said Bill Hunt, shuddering ‘be- 
neath his hat. 

“Oh, fruit!’’ Isabel sounded very pleased. ‘‘ Wise William! 
A melon and a pineapple. How too nice!” 

“No, wait a bit,” said William, smiling. But he really 
was anxious. “I brought them down for the kiddies.” 

“Oh, my dear!” Isabel laughed, and slipped her hand 
through his arm. ‘“They’d be rolling in agonies if they were 
to eat them. No’ —she patted his hand — “you must 
bring them something next time. I refuse to part with my 
pineapple.” 

“Cruel Isabel! Do let me smell it!” said Moira. She 
flung her arms across William appealingly. “Oh!” The 
strawberry bonnet fell forward: she sounded quite faint. 

“A Lady in Love with a Pineapple,” said Dennis, as the 
taxi drew up before a little shop with a striped blind. Out 
came Bobby Kane, his arms full of little packets. 

“T do hope they’ll be good. I’ve chosen them because of 
the colours. There are some round things which really look 
too divine. And just look at this nougat,”’ he cried ecstati- 
cally, “just look at it! It’s a perfect little ballet.” 

But at that moment the shopman appeared. “Oh, I for- 
got. They’re none of them paid for,” said Bobby, looking 
frightened. Isabel gave the shopman a note, and Bobby was 
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radiant again. ‘Hallo, William! I’m sitting by the driver.” 
And bareheaded, all in white, with his sleeves rolled up to the 
shoulders, he leapt into his place. ‘‘Avanti!” he cried... . 

After tea the others went off to bathe, while William stayed 
and made his peace with the kiddies. But Johnny and Paddy 
were asleep, the rose-red glow had paled, bats were flying, and 
still the bathers had not returned. As William wandered 
downstairs, the maid crossed the hall carrying a lamp. He 
followed her into the sitting-room. It was a long room, 
coloured yellow. On the wall opposite William some one had 
painted a young man, over life-size, with very wobbly legs, 
offering a wide-eyed daisy to a young woman who had one 
very short arm and one very long, thin one. Over the chairs 
and sofa there hung strips of black material, covered with big 
splashes like broken eggs, and everywhere one looked there 
seemed to be an ash-tray full of cigarette ends. William sat 
down in one of the arm-chairs. Nowadays, when one felt 
with one hand down the sides, it wasn’t to come upon a 
sheep with three legs or a cow that had lost one horn, or a 
very fat dove out of the Noah’s Ark. One fished up yet an- 
other little paper-covered book of smudged-looking poems. 
. . . He thought of the wad of papers in his pocket, but he 
was too hungry and tired to read. The door was open; 
sounds came from the kitchen. The servants were talking 
as if they were alone in the house. Suddenly there came a 
loud screech of laughter and an equally loud “Sh!” They 
had remembered him. William got up and went through 
the French windows into the garden, and as he stood there 
in the shadow he heard the bathers coming up the sandy 
road; their voices rang through the quiet. 

“T think it’s up to Moira to use her little arts and wiles.” 

A tragic moan from Moira. 

“We ought to have a gramophone for the week-ends that 
played ‘The Maid of the Mountains.’” 

“Oh no! Oh no!” cried Isabel’s voice. ‘“‘That’s not fair 
to William. Be nice to him, my children! He’s only staying 
until to-morrow evening.” 

“Leave him to me,” cried Bobby Kane. “I’m awfully 
good at looking after people.” 
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The gate swung open and shut. William moved on the 
terrace; they had seen him. “Hallo, William!’ And Bobby 
Kane, flapping his towel, began to leap and pirouette on the 
parched lawn. ‘Pity you didn’t come, William. The water 
was divine. And we all went to a little pub afterwards and 
had sloe gin.” 

The others had reached the house. “TI say, Isabel,” called 
Bobby, ‘‘would you like me to wear my Nijinsky dress to- 
night?” 

“No,” said Isabel, ‘‘nobody’s going to dress. We’re all 
starving. William’s starving, too. Come along, mes amis, 
let’s begin with sardines.” 

“‘T’ve found the sardines,” said Moira, and she ran into 
the hall, holding a box hich in the air. 

“A Lady with a Box of Sardines,” said Dennis gravely. 

“Well, William, and how’s London?” asked Bill Hunt, 
drawing the cork out of a bottle of whisky. 

“Oh, London’s not much changed,” answered William. 

“Good old London,” said Bobby, very hearty, spearing a 
sardine. 

But a moment later William was forgotten. Moira Mor- 
rison began wondering what colour one’s legs really were 
under water. 

“Mine are the palest, palest mushroom colour.” 

Bill and Dennis ate enormously. And Isabel filled glasses, 
and changed plates, and found matches, smiling blissfully. 
At one moment she said, “I do wish, Bill, you’d paint it.” 

“Paint what?” said Bill loudly, stuffing his mouth with 
bread. 

“Us,” said Isabel, ‘‘round the table. It would be so 
fascinating in twenty years’ time.” 

Bill screwed up his eyes and chewed. “Light’s wrong,” 
he said rudely, “‘far too much yellow”; and went on eating. 
And that seemed to charm Isabel, too. 

But after supper they were all so tired they could do 
nothing but yawn until it was late enough to go to bed. . 

It was not until William was waiting for his taxi the next 
afternoon that he found himself alone with Isabel. When he 
brought his suit-case down into the hall, Isabel left the others 
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and went over to him. She stooped down and picked up the 
suit-case. ‘‘What a weight!” she said, and she gave a little 
awkward laugh. “Let me carry it! To the gate.” 

“No, why should you?” said William. ‘Of course, not. 
Give it to me.” 

“‘Oh, please do let me,” said Isabel. ‘‘I want to, really.” 
They walked together silently. William felt there was 
nothing to say now. 

“There,” said Isabel triumphantly, setting the suit-case 
down, and she looked anxiously along the sandy road. “TI 
hardly seem to have seen you this time,” she said breath- 
lessly. ‘‘It’s so short, isn’t it? I feel you’ve only just come. 
Next time ” The taxi came into sight. ‘‘I hope they 
look after you properly in London. I’m so sorry the babies 
have been out all day, but Miss Neil had arranged it. They’ll 
hate missing you. Poor William, going back to London.” 
The taxi turned. “Good-bye!” She gave him a little 
hurried kiss; she was gone. 

Fields, trees, hedges streamed by. ‘They shook through 
the empty, blind-looking little town, ground up the steep 
pull to the station. 

The train was in. William made straight for a first-class 
smoker, flung back into the corner, but this time he let the 
papers alone. He folded his arms against the dull, persistent 
gnawing, and Demand in his mind to write a letter to Isabel. 





The post was late as usual. They sat peta the house in 
long chairs under coloured parasols. Only Bobby Kane lay 
on the turf at Isabel’s feet. It was dull, stifling; the day 
drooped like a flag. 

“Do you think there will be Mondays in Heaven?” asked 
Bobby childishly. 

And Dennis murmured, “Heaven will be one long Monday.” 

But Isabel couldn’t help wondering what had happened to 
the salmon they had for supper last night. She had meant 
to have fish mayonnaise for lunch and now . . . 

Moira was asleep. Sleeping was her latest discovery. “It’s 
so wonderful. One simply shuts one’s eyes, that’s all. It’s 
so delicious.” 
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When the old ruddy postman came beating along the sandy 
road on his tricycle one felt the handlebars ought to have 
been oars. 

Bill Hunt put down his book. “Letters,’’ he said com- 
placently, and they all waited. But, heartless postman — 
O malignant world! There was only one, a fat one for 
Isabel. Not even a paper. 

“And mine’s only from William,” said Isabel mournfully. 

“From William — already?” 

“‘He’s sending you back your marriage lines as a gentle 
reminder.” 

“Does everybody have marriage lines? I thought they 
were only for servants.” 

“Pages and pages! Look at her! A Lady reading a 
Letter,” said Dennis. 

My darling, precious Isabel. Pages and pages there were. 
As Isabel read on her feeling of astonishment changed to a 
stifled feeling. What on earth had induced William ... ? 
How extraordinary it was ... What could have made 
him ...? She felt confused, more and more excited, even 
frightened. It was just like William. Was it? It was 
absurd, of course, it must be absurd, ridiculous. ‘‘Ha, ha, 
ha! Oh dear!’ What was she to do? Isabel flung back in 
her chair and laughed till she couldn’t stop laughing. 

“Do, do tell us,” said the others. “You must tell us.” 

“I’m longing to,” gurgled Isabel. She sat up, gathered 
the letter, and waved it at them. ‘Gather round,” she said. 
“Listen, it’s too marvellous. A love-letter!”’ 

“A love-letter! But how divine!” Darling, precious Isabel. 
But she had hardly begun before their laughter interrupted her. 

“Go on, Isabel, it’s perfect.” 

“Tt’s the most marvellous find.” 

“Oh, do go on, Isabel!” 

God forbid, my darling, that I should be a drag on your 


happiness. 
“Oh! oh! oh!” 
“Sh! sh! sh!” 


And Isabel went on. When she reached the end they were 
hysterical: Bobby rolled on the turf and almost sobbed. 
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“You must let me have it just as it is, entire, for my new 
book,” said Dennis firmly. ‘I shall give it a whole chapter.” 

“Oh, Isabel,” moaned Moira, “that wonderful bit about 
holding you in his arms!” 

“T always thought those letters in divorce cases were > made 
up. But they pale before this.” 

“Let me hold it. Let me read it, mine own self,” said 
Bobby Kane. 

But, to their surprise, Isabel. crushed the letter in her 
hand. She was laughing no longer. She glanced quickly 
at them all; she looked exhausted. ‘No, not just now. 
Not just now,” she stammered. 

And before they could recover she had run into the house, 
through the hall, up the stairs into her bedroom. Down she 
sat on the side of the bed. ‘‘How vile, odious, abominable, 
vulgar,”’ muttered Isabel. She pressed her eyes with her 
knuckles and rocked to and fro. And again she saw them, 
but not four, more like forty, laughing, sneering, jeering, 
stretching out their hands while she read them William’s 
letter. Oh, what a loathsome thing to have done. How 
could she have done it! God forbid, my darling, that I should 
be a drag on your happiness. William! Isabel pressed her 
face into the pillow. But she felt that even the grave bed- 
room knew her for what she was, shallow, tinkling, vain. . 

Presently from the garden below there came voices. 

“Tsabel, we’re all going for a bathe. Do come!” 

“Come, thou wife of William!” 

“Call her once before you go, call once yet!” 

Isabel sat up. Now was the moment, now she must decide. 
Would she go with them, or stay here and write to William. 
Which, which should it be? “I must make up my mind.” 
Oh, but how could there be any question? Of course she 
would stay here and write. 

“Titania!” piped Moira. 

“Tsa-bel?”’ 

No, it was too difficult. “TI—Tll go with them, and 
write to William later. Some other time. Later. Not now. 
But I shall certainly write,” thought Isabel hurriedly. 

And, laughing in the new way, she ran down the stairs. 


THE MOCKBEGGAR? 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Dairymple were walking along the 
highroad that leads from Iden to Wittersham across the Isle 
of Oxney. They were very particular about being given their 
full name of “Reginald”? Dalrymple to distinguish them from 
Mr. and Mrs. Charley Dalrymple, who were in Northampton 
workhouse; from the Peter Dalrymples, who tramped in 
Wales; from the Stanley Dalrymples, who were in prison; 
and from Serena Dalrymple, who had put herself outside the 
pale of decent society on the roads by marrying a “nigger.” 

Mr. Reginald Dalrymple was about sixty-five years old and 
his back was bent. Otherwise he looked hale enough, and 
his face, at least as much as could be seen of it through a 
thatch of brown whiskers, was red as an autumn pear. He 
wore a frock coat, gray-flannel trousers, a pair of brown beach 
shoes with rather inadequate uppers, and a bowler hat. 

Mrs. Reginald Dalrymple was about three years younger 
than her husband and inclined to stoutness, though she looked 
an able-bodied woman. She wore a very handsome cape 
trimmed with jet, a woolen muffler that might have been 
gray, but to which she referred as “me white scarf,” and a 
man’s cap set at a rakish angle. She wheeled a perambu- 
lator, which did not, however, contain a baby, but the Regi- 
nald Dalrymples’ luggage — indeed, it may be said, their 
complete household equipment, which at a first glance would 
appear to consist entirely of old rags. However, a more 
sympathetic inspection would reveal a really excellent kettle 
(the leak was only just below the spout), a suspicious-looking 
rug, an assortment of cups, a tin plate, a screw driver, an 
ancient copy of T7zi-Bits, a photograph of a robust young 
woman with a hat full of feathers, and another photograph 
of a sailor. 


1 From Harper’s Magazine for February, 1922. Copyright, 1922, by Harper 
& Brothers. By permission of the author. 
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“T’m beginning to feel me feet,”’ said Mrs. Reginald Dal- 
rymple to her husband. 

“And I’m thinking it’s coming on to rain,” said he, with 
a look up at the lowering sky. 

It was autumn, and the red leaves were shaking against 
soft clouds of October gray which the wind brought down 
from Benenden in the west. 

“‘Where’s our next chance of a doss?” asked Mrs. Dal- 
rymple. 

“‘There’s the Throws up at Potman’s Heath,” replied her 
husband, “‘but I reckon they’ll be damp to-night.” 

“Reg! Don’t use such words,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, with 
dignity. ‘You forget my mother was a Stanley.” 

“I’m never likely to forget it, the way you goes on about 
it. Anyone ’u’d think she’d been Queen Victoria on her 
throne, to hear you talk! But what I say is, it’s coming on 
to rain and there ain’t no union within fifteen miles. Be- 
sides, you’re feeling your feet,”’ he added, kindly. 

“T’ve walked twelve miles since dinner, Reg,” said Mrs. 
Dalrymple, with a little plaintive sigh. 

“Hook on, then,” said he, extending a ragged elbow. 

She hooked, and for some moments they walked in silence. 
Then he said: 

“Tt’ll be awkward for you pushing the pram with one hand,” 
and took it from her — though Mr. Reginald Dalrymple had 
often boasted that he had never come down to wheeling a 
perambulator, and never would. 

“T’ve been thinking,” said she, a few minutes later, by 
which time the rain was spattering freely in the dust — “I’ve 
been thinking we must have come near that mockbeggar 
place by the Stocks. The house was standing there five 
year ago when we was on the roads with Sue and her lot, 
and if it hasn’t tumbled down since there’s one good room 
in it, anyway, with the ceiling tight, and there’s water in 
the well at the bottom of the yard.” 

Mr. Dalrymple reflected. ‘‘You’re right, Hannah! — I 
believe you’re right this once. We should be coming to that 
mockbeggar in half an hour. It’ll be raining the —— skies 
down by that time, so we might go in and light a fire and 
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not trouble about getting farther to-night. It’s a good way 
from the nearest place and we’re not like to be meddled 
wit. sy 

Mrs. Dalrymple was feeling her feet more and more, in 
spite of the supporting elbow and the removal of the pram. 
She was also beginning to get wet, though this did not worry 
her, being of custom. She was far more preoccupied with 
the thought that she could not walk a twelve-mile stretch 
without getting tired — and she’d been able to walk twice 
that as a girl, when she and Reginald had tramped all round 
the country by Chichester. She had had the children then, 
as well — one slung at her breast and the other hanging on 
her skirt when his dad did not carry him. She was glad 
when she saw three sharp gables suddenly draw themselves 
against the sky, which sagged low over the fields, squirting 
rain. 

“That’s it,” she said; ‘‘that’s the mockbeggar. I knew it 
was somewhere in these parts, though we haven’t been here 
since Sue was on the roads with her man. D’you remember 
that time we dossed under the stack at Wassall?” 

Mr. Dalrymple grunted. He was looking for a gap in the 
hedge, for it struck him that it would be best to go straight 
across the fields to shelter instead of walking round by the 
road. He soon found what he thought was a proper open- 
ing, and proceeded to enlarge it to meet the ample require- 
ments of his wife by pushing the perambulator through. 
He then gallantly offered a hand to Mrs. Dalrymple, and 
after much gasping and effort and crackling of twigs she 
was at his side in the paddock which belonged to the mock- 
beggar. 

A “mockbeggar house” in Kent is any large-sized house 
which stands empty close to a highroad, and seems to mock 
the beggar who plods along, thinking he will find charity at 
those doors which, on his close arrival, are found to be either 
swinging on their hinges or barred on emptiness. The mock- 
beggar at Wittersham was an especially large house, which, 
owing to want of repairs, a poor landlord, and a defective 
water supply, had stood empty for some time. It was prob- 
ably about fifty years old and was built in comfortable Vic- 
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torian style, but neglect and the misty weather of the Isle of 
Oxney — that cone round which steam all the mists of the 
Rother levels and Shirley brooks — had eaten holes in its 
solid fabric of roof and wall and made its shelter doubtful 
even to the Reginald Dalrymples, to whom uncracked walls 
and fair slated roofs were only the occasional experience of 
the workhouse. 

“‘A downstairs room ’u’d be best,” said Mrs. Reginald. 

They went into one next the passage on the ground floor. 
It was full of dead leaves and bits of glass from a broken 
window, but there was a grate in it where a fire might possibly 
burn, and the rain was confined to a small pool under the 
window sill. 

“You unpack here, Hannah, and I'll go and get some 
water for the kettle.” 

Mrs. Dalrymple extracted the kettle from the pram, care- 
fully wrapped in a piece of newspaper, and while her husband 
went off she proceeded to arrange her various belongings. 
The sinister-looking rug she put in the corner with a nice 
comfortable bit of sacking; that was the bedroom. The cups, 
the plate, and a broken knife she put on the remains of a 
shelf; that was the kitchen. While the two photographs she 
set proudly among the dust and cobwebs on the mantelpiece; 
that was the parlor. She was then, according to custom, 
going on to make herself comfortable by taking off her shoes, 
when she was startled by a noise overhead. 

An empty house is full of noises, and Mrs. Dalrymple had 
a wide experience of empty houses. Mere scuttlings of rats 
or hootings of owls or rustlings of crickets or howlings of 
wind in chimneys could not alarm her, but this sound she 
knew at once was none of these. It was a footstep, a human 
footstep, which moved in the room overhead, and she held 
her breath to listen. ‘The next minute she heard more and 
worse — that murmur coming to her through the boards was 
a human voice. She stuck her head out of window (no need 
to open it first) and made a sign to Reginald, who was coming 
up the yard with the kettle. The sign urged both silence and 
attention, also haste. His response was immediate; they had 
often been together in these emergencies, demanding a quick 
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stealth. He did not speak a word till he was back beside her 
in the room. 

“It’s people!” said Mrs. Dalrymple, in a hoarse whisper; 
‘‘there’s people here!” 

“How d’you know? Where are they?” 

“‘They’re up above. I heard ’em talking. Listen!” 

They both listened. The sounds in the upper room con- 
tinued — voices and footsteps. 

“There’s two,” said Mr. Dalrymple. ‘I can tell by the 
feet. Who can it be? It’s road people like ourselves, most 
like; no one else ’u’d ever come here.” 

“T wonder if it’s anyone we know. It might be the 
Lovells — you know Lance and Aurelia Lovell are’ walking 
in Kent.” : 

“T hope it ain’t folk in the house after repairs,” said Mr. 
Dalrymple, struck by a sudden thought. “You never know 
your luck, and someone may have bought the place.” 

“T hope it’s not that stuck-up Eleanor Ripley and her 
husband,” said Mrs. Dalrymple. ‘We had enough of their 
airs when we met them at Maidstone. She’s got saucers to 
all her cups.” 

“Well, I’d sooner it was her than gaujos,” returned Mr. 
Dalrymple; “‘it ’u’d never do for us to get found here, and it 
’u’d mean a-spoiling of the place for visitors.” 

“You go and have a look,” suggested his wife. ‘Take off 
your shoes.” 

Mr. Dalrymple shuffled them off without undoing the 
laces, and left the room with extreme caution. His progress 
upstairs and along the passage was as silent as only his kind 
know how to make it. 

Mrs. Dalrymple strained her ears, which were as quick as 
they were when she was seventeen. The voices continued, 
but she detected more than conversation — she thought she 
heard a sound of sobbing. Time went on. Reginald was 
evidently maneuvering with his usual discretion, for the flow 
of talk above remained uninterrupted. Indeed, so velvet- 
footed was he that he was back at her side before she ex- 
pected him, and, old stager though she was, nearly made 
her jump. 
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“Tt’s gaujos,” he said, in a low voice. ‘‘There’s two of 
‘em, mighty queer... .” 

“How queer?” 

“Oh, the girl’s got short hair like a boy, and the boy he’s 
soft-looking. They’re only a boy and girl. Maybe we could 
scare ’em out.” 

“‘T don’t want to scare them,” said Mrs. Dalrymple. ‘‘The 
night ain’t fit for a dog and Id be sorry to turn ’em out 
in it. But if they ain’t road people, what are they doing 
here?” 

“They’re quarreling,” said Mr. Dalrymple — ‘quarreling 
and crying.” 

“T thought I heard crying.” 

“It’s the girl’s crying, into a handkerchief. She’s got a 
white handkerchief with a blue border.” 

“Are they gentry?” 

“Fine gentry, I should say, by their clothes, but I don’t 

think they’re after repairs or taking the house or anything.” 
* “What are they doing, then?”’ 

“Sheltering from the rain, like us, and I don’t think they’ve 
got much money, for they’re talking a lot of words about the 
price of a ticket to London.” 

“Ts that what the trouble’s about?” 

“No, I don’t know as itis. I can’t make out a lot of their 
foolish words, but it seems as either he wants to marry her 
and she won’t, or else as they are married and she wants to 
get shut of him and he won’t have it.” 

“T should think not!” said Mrs. Dalrymple. “I’m for 
sticking to your lawful certificated husband, and that’s why 
I'd never go to the workhouse except just now and again for 
a rest. You know that Eleanor she says a woman should 
be able to get rid of her husband if she wants to, and take a 
new one, which you can’t do in a workhouse, but I was always 
brought up to strict notions as to marriage. My mother was 
a married woman, and so is my daughter after me.” 

“Well, maybe they ain’t married. I don’t rightly know. 
They had too many words for me to be able to make out 
the lot of them. But hold your tongue, Hannah; they’re 
coming down.” 
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Steps sounded on the rickety stairs of the mockbeggar — 
unskillful, gaujo steps that made every stair creak. 

Mrs. Dalrymple made a hasty movement as if to gather 
up her possessions and thrust them back under the rags in 
the perambulator, stirred, perhaps, by some dim instinct of 
far-off ancestors who must not let the stranger look upon 
their household gods. 

Her husband laid hold of her arm. ‘Don’t be scared; 
they’re nothing — hardly cut their teeth yet!”’ 

At the same moment a young man appeared in the door- 
way. He was tall and loosely knit, with a heavy coltish- 
ness about him, as of one not yet full grown. Behind him 
a girl’s face stood out of the shadows, framed in a queer little 
stiff mane of cropped hair. Her eyes were bright and reso- 
lute, but at the same time frightened. 

“Hullo!” said the youth, truculently, to Mr. Dalrymple. 
“What are you doing here?” 

Mr. Dalrymple looked the aggressor up and down. “This 
place belongs to us as much as you.” 

‘More than you,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, ‘“‘seeing as we’re 
road people and you’re house people who have no business 
here!” 

“Well, I might ask what your business is.” 

“Our business is to have supper and a doss on a wet night, 
and if you keeps clear and don’t come round talking foolish- 
ness we won’t meddle with you, and there’s room enough for 
the lot of us.” 

‘It’s all right, Bob,” said the girl. “Let’s go back.” Her 
face was flushed, and her eyes were a little swollen under the 
straight line of her fringe. 

Mrs. Dalrymple suddenly became professional. 

“T’m not the one to interfere with a real lady and gentle- 
man,’’ she whined, putting on the manner which she kept for 
well-dressed strangers. ‘‘I’m sure you’re a real fine lady 
and gentleman, and if the lady will only cross my hand with 
silver I’ll tell her some gorgeous things about herself, and 
maybe about the gentleman, too. I can see a lot of money 
coming to you, lady — even more than the price of a ticket 
to London!” 
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The girl darted a surprised look at her companion. 

“Come, lady,”’ wheedled Mrs. Dalrymple, “‘T’ll tell you a 
high-class tale about husbands.” 

The girl turned away with a heightening of her flush. “TI 
can’t bear this nonsense,” she said, in a low voice to the 
young man. “These people needn’t interfere with us, nor 
we with them. Let’s go upstairs.” 

The youth looked sulky. “‘It’s all very well,” he said, 
“but they’ve got the only decent room; the rain’s coming 
through all the ceilings above.” 

“You should have put your traps in here,” said Mr. Dal- 
rymple, ‘‘then we should have kept out of it; but as we’re 
here we mean to stick. My old woman’s wet through, 
and she’s going to have a dry doss, I’m blowed if she 
ain’t.”” 

“Oh, well, come on,” said the young man. “It may clear 
up before night, and then we’ll start again.” 

He turned away, following the girl upstairs, and the Regi- 
nald Dalrymples were left in peace. 

“There’s queer things you meets on the roads,” said 
Mrs. Dalrymple, ‘‘and it isn’t so much the people you meet 
as the places where you meets ’em. Now what are those 
two doing here? I’m beat.” 

“You're curious,” retorted Mr. Dalrymple, “fair eat up 
with curiosity, because you’re a woman. Now I don’t think 
twice about ’em as long as they leaves me alone, and nor 
won’t you, Hannah, if you’ve got sense. Here, let’s have a 
fire and get ourselves dry.” 

He turned to the all-providing pram and from its depths 
drew forth its last treasures — some blocks of wood and a 
bundle of sticks. The Dalrymples always carried a supply 
of dry firewood about with them, for they were getting old 
and considered themselves entitled to a certain amount of 
luxury in their old age. 

A fire was soon lit and the kettle put on to boil; once it 
was blazing, the addition of a few damp sticks gathered out- 
side no longer mattered. The room grew warm and Mrs. 
Dalrymple’s clothes began to steam. Her husband took off 
his coat and put it over her shoulders. 
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“There you are, Hannah,” he said. “I don’t want it. 
This weather makes me sweat, but you’ve got to take care of 
your bones.” 

They made tea, which they drank in great comfort, with 
half a stale loaf and a lump of lard. Outside, the rain was 
hissing down, while the wind howled in the chimney. 

“Tt’ll be wet upstairs,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, pleasantly. 

The fire was beginning to die down, and Mr. Dalrymple did 
not fancy going outside to get in more sticks. © 

“‘Tll go and have a look at the banisters,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
maybe there’s a bit of a cupboard door.” 

The banisters looked satisfactory as fuel, and he was in the 
act of wrenching a couple of them out when he saw the 
young man on the staircase above him. 

“Hi!” said the latter, dejectedly, ‘‘we’re half flooded out 
upstairs. I was going to suggest that we come in with you 
till it stops raining. We'll clear out as soon as the weather 
lets us.” 

“We're poor people,” said Mr. Dalrymple — “Mrs. Regi- 
nald Dalrymple and I are poor people, and we can’t afford 
to take lodgers at our fire without a bit of silver.” 

“We aren’t asking you to take us as lodgers, damn it! 
I’m just asking you to let the young lady come and sit in 
a dry place. It’s what you wouldn’t refuse a dog.” 

“T would certainly refuse a dog,” returned Mr. Dalrymple, 
with dignity. ‘My wife and I never allows no dogs to sit 
with us, it being well known as dogs have fleas, and my wife 
being a lady as’ll have nothing to do with fleas!” 

The young man surveyed Mr. Dalyrmple as if he himself 
belonged to that species. 

“Well, if you want money,” he said, “I suppose you must 
have it. Will a shilling do you?” 

““A shilling will do me very well,” said Mr. Dalrymple, 
loftily, ‘and it includes the fire. We have a very excellent 
fire!” 

“So I gather,” said the young man as he coughed in the 
smoke that was eddying upstairs. 

But even the Dalrymple quarters, full of smoke and the 
smell of ancient rags, were better than the leaking, dripping 
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rooms where he and Meave Anstey had been struggling in 
vain to keep warm and dry. Meave was shivering now, and 
her face was no longer flushed, but blue, as she sat down 
gingerly beside Mrs. Dalrymple’s fire. 

“Cross my hand with silver, lady,” said that good woman, 
returning unabashed to the attack, “and I’ll tell you the 
prettiest fortune that ever was spoke.” 

“T don’t want your lies,” said the girl, angrily, with a 
sudden gulp. 

“Lies, lady! I never tells lies! May I be struck dead if 
I does.” 

“My wife is well known as a truth-telling woman,” said 
Mr. Dalrymple, ‘‘and I'll thank you not to miscall her!” 

For some reason Meave felt rebuked, though she believed 
neither of them. 

“T’m sorry,” she said. ‘Well, you may tell my fortune if 
you like, but I’ve only got sixpence.” 

“Thank you, lady. Thank you kindly, lady. Sixpence 
will buy me a packet of tea at the next village, lady. And 
Tl drink your very good health in it, for I never drinks 
nothing stronger than tea, which is well known.” 

Meave held out a soft, artistic-looking hand, which was by 
this time more than a little grimy. 

“T likes dirt on the hand,” remarked Mrs. Dalrymple; ‘‘it 
helps me to see the lines better. Now what I see is this: 
I see a railway line, with a train on it going to London, and 
you and a gentleman are in that train, and when you get to 
London I sees a church, and a priest, and a great crowd of 
people, and rice, and slippers. I see all that, and you in the _ 
middle of it, beautiful as an angel, and beside you a tall, 
handsome young gentleman with light hair and brown eyes.”’ 

The girl angrily pulled her hand away. ‘Don’t talk such 
nonsense, please! I can’t stand it.” 

“You don’t want to get married?” 

“No, I don’t. As if I'd Rice! . . . Slippers! . 
White veil... !” The scorn grew in her voice. 

“There’s a wedding cake,’ encouraged Mrs. Dalrymple, 
“with sugar all over it!” 

“T don’t want to hear any more. Look here, you’re a 
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fortune teller, aren’t you? I suppose I’m the first girl you’ve 
ever met who hasn’t wanted to hear about marriage?” 

“You would be the first if I believed you,”’ said Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, who had dropped her company manner in the famili- 
arity of the scene. 

“Well, you can believe it. I don’t want to get married — 
I don’t believe in marriage,” and she threw a defiant glance 
not at Mrs. Dalrymple, but at the young man. 

“But a girl can’t never live by herself. It ain’t natural.” 

“And it ain’t safe,” said Mr. Dalrymple. “I’ve known 
more than one time when my wife here might have got 
copped if it hadn’t been for having me handy to show her 
the right trick.” 

“T don’t mean to be alone,” said the girl. “TI don’t be- 
lieve in that, either. What I hate is the hypocrisy and the 
slavery of marriage.” Her voice rose and warmed; she 
became a little lecturer. ‘‘It’s the idea of losing my freedom 
which I can’t bear. If women hadn’t been slaves for centuries 
none of them could bear it. When I choose my mate we shall 
both of us be free — free to love and free to part. There 
shall be no keeping of the outer husk when the kernel has 
rotted.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple stared silently with their mouths 
open, and the young man looked uneasy. 

“Vou see me and my friend here, now,” continued Meave, 
“and even you, a woman outside the ordinary conventions of 
society, immediately form the idea that we’re going to be 
married. I tell you you’re utterly wrong. If we were going 
to be married we shouldn’t be running away; we should be 
sitting at home, unpacking wedding presents. We are going 
to join our lives together, but in freedom, not in bondage. 
We shall be free to part whenever we choose, free to work, 
free to go our own ways. ...” She had almost forgotten 
that she had not got her debating society before her. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, “I don’t want to part and 
I don’t want to work and I don’t want to go any different 
ways from Mr. Dalrymple, so I can’t see the sense of what 
you’re saying. Mr. Dalrymple and me has been married 
close on forty years, and we’ve got a daughter Sue who’s 
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been married twenty years to a fine feller in the osier trade. 
She has a caravan with brass rods on the door and lace cur- 
tains in the windows, and five of the dearest little children 
you could think of; leastways, the eldest’s nearly grown up 
now. And we’ve got a son Jerome who’s a sailor and has 
had two wives one after the other. The wife he’s got now 
lives in a house and has a china tea service. We’re proud 
of our children, but they’ve gone away from us now and I 
don’t know what we’d do if we hadn’t got each other.” 

‘She’s uncommon set on her children,” said Mr. Dal- 
rymple. ‘‘That’s their likenesses up there on the shelf, what 
we carries about with us everywhere. My daughter Sue ’u’d 
have us stay with her, and once we went and stopped with 
my son and daughter at Portsmouth and slept ina bed. But 
we'd just as soon be along of each other here.” 

*Reckon you wants your husband more when you're old 
than when you’re young,” said Mrs. Dalrymple. ‘I’m get- 
ting too old to do most of the things I used, and I don’t know 
what I’d do if it wasn’t for Mr. Dalrymple, who does them 
forme. Our idea is to keep on the roads till we’re old enough 
to go into the married quarters at the workhouse. It ’u’d 
break our hearts if we was to be separated after all this time. 
. . . I don’t hold with being parted from your certificated 
husband.” 

“You gets used to each other like,”’ said Mr. Dalrymple. 
“Tf I was to go on the roads with anyone else I’d be so 
bothered and vexed I shouldn’t know what to do.” 

“Tf I was ever to see you on the roads with anyone else . . . 
said Mrs. Dalrymple, menacingly. 

“Not likely, old lady,” said he, pushing her cap over one 
eye in playful affection. 

“Now, now,” said she, “none of your larks.”’ But she 
looked pleased and a little proud of him. 

The rain had become a storm, with a rush of wind in the 
chimneys of the mockbeggar. Dead leaves flew rustling 
round the yard, and the pool under the window was a little 
lake. But beside the fire it was warm and dry, though the 
smoke, as it eddied and waved under the low ceiling, made 
Meave choke a little, and strange tears come into her eyes — 
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of course that was the smoke. She felt proud and happy. 
She had broken free at last . . . and she was saving Bob, 
who otherwise would have become a slave, having all the 
instincts of one... . 

““Ooo—ooo . . . yah A loud yawn from Mr. Dal- 
rymple made her start. “I’m——sleepy,” he added, con- 
versationally. 

“Now don’t you start using words again,” said his wife. 
“T’m not accustomed to them, being a Stanley, and I reckon 
the young lady ain’t, either, for all her uncertificated ideas. 
If you wants to go to sleep — go.” 

“Tm going,” said Mr. Dalrymple. 

“Then take back your coat. I’ve dried under it nicely.” 

“T don’t want any coat. I’m warm as a bug.” 

“You want it, and you'll take it. Here now.” 

An amiable tussle followed, which ended in Mr. Dalrymple 
putting on his coat, while his wife had the piece of sacking 
in addition to her share of the rug. They took no more 
notice of Meave Anstey and Bob Pettigrew, but were soon 
asleep, with the queer, stiff, silent sleep of animals who rest 
among foes. 

“Rum old pair,” said Bob, under his breath. ‘I’m sorry 
you’ve been let in for this, Meave, but it’s better than being 
swamped upstairs.” 

“Oh, they’re all right! I rather like them, though of 
course they’re frauds. They’re decent to each other, which 
is odd. I rather thought that type of man always bullied 
| his wife.” 

““Men aren’t quite such rotters as you think — even 
tramps.” 

He spoke irritably, for the sordid side of the adventure was 
unpleasantly obvious on this night of wind and rain without, 
and stuffiness and teasing smoke within. To his surprise, she 
did not take up his challenge. She sat watching the old 
couple as they lay huddled in the corner, a confused blot of 
rags and shadows. | 

“Tt’s love that holds them together,” she said, in her de- 
bating-society voice, hushed down to a whisper, “‘not the 
mere fact of marriage.” 
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“T dunno,” said he, truculently. ‘I don’t believe they’d 
be together now if they weren’t married — anyhow, not to- 
gether like this.” 

“Why not? Why shouldn’t lovers be faithful?” 

“Tt’s different, as I’ve told you a hundred times. Especially 
when you’re old. I’d think nothing of it if they were young 
or middle-aged. But they’re old, and there must have been 
lots of times when they were tired of loving and tired of life, 
and ’u’d never have gone on if they hadn’t belonged to each 
other.” 

“That’s just it — they were tied.” 

‘“‘And the tie kept them together over the bad places. It’s 
like being roped on a climb; when one or another of them 
went down, there was always the rope, and as soon as they 
were on their legs again they didn’t notice it. I believe 
people who aren’t married — no matter how they love each 
other — somehow they’re hardly ever in together at the 
finish. . . . You generally find that if the going’s rough they 
drift apart. Why, you, yourself, say you’d hate to belong 
to a man all your life; you want the one great Moment, and 
then not to spoil it by going on together. I think there’s a 
good deal to be said for that, though, as I’ve told you dozens 
of times, I want to marry you.” 

He looked very young as he sat there beside her in the 
dying firelight. He was only a boy or he wouldn’t have 
come with her — he wouldn’t have let her force her adven- 
ture on him like that. He was very young — but he would 
grow old, like Mr. Dalrymple. That soft brown lick of hair 
on his forehead would be gray — his face a little worn, per- 
haps. Should she see it then, or would they have gone their 
separate ways? She wondered what he would look like when 
he was old — what he would be like — kind, protective, un- 
selfish, like Mr. Dalrymple — a strong arm to lean on when 
she needed it most? . . . Growing old together . . . together 
not only at the start, but at the journey’s end . . . but tied 

. as Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple were tied ... by the 
memories of struggles and toils together, by adventures and 
hardships shared, by long years of companionship in way- 
faring, by the love of their children. . . 
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She bowed her head suddenly over her lap and tears fell 
into her hands. 

“‘Meave — darling — what is it? Tell me.” 

His arm was round her, his shoulder under her cheek. 

“Bob... Bob... will you always love me— when 
we're old?” 

““Of course I shall always love you.” 

‘““As much as that?” and she waved her hand toward the 
indefinite mass of Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple. 

“T should hope so,” with a little contempt. 

"Then .3.. Bobui:slet’s:go:back?’ 

“Go back where?” 

“Home. I want us to get married.” 

“My little Meave! . . . But you said —” 

“Tt’s seeing them. They’re so happy — they’re so true. 
They’re dirty, terrible, shameless old things, but they’re 
happy; they’ve got something that we haven’t got — that we 
can’t ever have, unless we’re married.” 

He had wisdom to be silent, hugging her without a word. 

“Let’s go back home. It’s not ten o’clock yet, and we 
can tell mother we were caught in the rain and waited to see 
if it would stop. She need never know.” 

“And we'll get married?” 

“Yes, though you know she’ll make us go in for everything 
— bridesmaids and rice and church bells and all that.” 

“Never mind; it’ll make Mrs. Dalrymple’s fortune come 
true.” 

They both laughed a little. 

‘When shall we start?” he asked her. 

““Oh, soon — now.” 

“But it’s coming down in buckets.” 

“Never mind; we’re only an hour from home. We haven’t 
got to face all that walk into Rye and then the journey to 
London.” 

She shivered a little, and he drew her close in sudden, fierce 
protection. 

“‘T shouldn’t have let you come. I’ve been a fool about 
all this. I didn’t believe in it, and yet I gave way because 
I was afraid of losing you. I should have had sense enough 
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for both of us, and made you go my way instead of 
yours.” 

“Ts that what you’re going to do in future?” 

“Yes — when youre a silly little thing.” 

She laughed, and their lips came together. 

It was he who remembered the need for quick action. 

“‘Come, we must be getting off, or we sha’n’t be home till 
it’s too late to explain. Are you ready?” 

“Quite. I’m glad we didn’t bring any luggage, except in 
our ulster pockets. It would have been difficult to explain 
why we'd gone for a walk with two suitcases.” 

They giggled light-heartedly, and went out on tiptoe. 

They were off. But just as they were leaving the mock- 
beggar she remembered something that had been left undone. 

““Bob, we ought to tell them. I want them to know.” 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t go back and wake them up! 
What d’you want them to know?” 

“That we’re going to be married.” 

‘What on earth has that got to do with them?” 

“Oh, nothing, of course . . . but I thought . . . Give me 
a leaf out of your pocket book, there’s a darling.” 

He gave it, and she scribbled on it, “‘We are going to be 
married,” and, creeping back into the room, put it on the man- 
telpiece beside the pictures of the blowsy girl and the sailor. 

“And look here,”’ she added, “‘as we’re not going to London, 
we might just leave the price of our tickets with them. It 
may help them a lot.” 

““They’ll probably spend it on drink.” 

“Well, let them. I don’t care. I can’t bear to think of 
people without proper boots on their feet.” 

The firelight was playing reproachfully on the toe of Mr. 
Dalrymple’s shoe. 

“Nor can I. Well, here’s the money. It’ll be a surprise 
for them when they wake up.” 

He put it beside the paper on the mantelpiece, and they 
went out. 


It was daylight when Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple woke. The 
storm had ceased. 
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“Hullo! They’ve gone,” said he. : 

“Not taken any of our things with them, have they, Reg?” 
asked his wife, looking anxiously round. 

“Not they. They’re gentry. Gentry don’t take poor 
people’s things without a lawyer.” 

“You never know. Besides, they was queer gentry. All 
that talk she had about marriage . . . it was shocking. If 
I’d ever heard my Sue using such words I’d have —”’ 

““Wot’s this?” 

Her husband had found the treasure on the mantelpiece. 

“T’m blowed if they haven’t left their money behind ’em! 
Ten bob if it’s a tanner! Well, I’m blowed!”’ 

“That’s luck for us, anyway, if it ain ‘t exactly luck for 
them.” 

“Oh, I reckon they done it on purpose. They’d never 
have put their dough just there by our Jack’s likeness. It’s 
Christian charity, that’s what it is.” 

“‘T don’t believe it’s Christian charity — that ’u’d be tup- 
pence. Ten bob’s nothing but an accident. Howsumever, it 
makes no difference to me what it is so long as it’s there. 
I could do with a plate o’ ham.” 

“A plate o’ ham and a cup o’ coffee, and a bottle o’ whisky 
to come along with us to Tonbridge.” 

“That’s it. But look there, Reg — there’s writing on the 
paper.” 

“‘So there is. Pity we ain’t scollards.” 

“Maybe it’s a word for us.” 

““That’s what it is, I reckon.” 

She picked up the paper and inspected it solemnly, then 
passed it on to her husband, who did the same. 

“Pity we never got no school learning, Reg.” 

“T’ve never felt the want.” 

“But I’d like to be able to read the word they’ve left us.” 

“That’s because you’re a woman and made of curiosity. 
I, being a man, says let’s take the money and be thankful. 
And now, old lady, pack up your traps, for, thanks to this 
bit of luck, we’ll have our breakfast at the Blue Boar.” 
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NOTES 


Anonymovs: “Of the Churl who Won Paradise.” Legend. 

“Of the Churl who Won Paradise” is a fabliau; that is, a semi-jocose 
metrical narrative of the Middle Ages. It was probably composed in 
France in the twelfth or thirteenth century. 


DANIEL DEFOE (1660 [?]-1731): ‘““A Remarkable Passage of an Appari- 
tion.” Story of the Supernatural. 

Defoe combined journalistic talent with fertility of invention, and 
much in his novels and tales is now known to have been fact ingeniously 
amplified. The present story is a local legend retold by Defoe in a style 
artfully devised to suggest veracity. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (1804-1864): “Mr. Higginbotham’s Catas- 
trophe.” Story of Mystification. 

Hawthorne’s volumes of tales are Twice-Told Tales (1837, 1842), Mosses 
from an Old Manse (1846), and The Snow Image and Other Twice-Told 
Tales (1851). ‘‘Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe” (1834), though per- 
haps less characteristic than Hawthorne’s reflective and symbolic tales, 
exhibits his whimsical fancy and his charm and distinction of style. The 
plot is handled with economy and dexterity. 


EpGAR ALLAN POE (1809-1849): “The Masque of the Red Death.” Tale 
of Horror. 

Poe will always be best known for his tales, which are chiefly of mys- 
tery, horror, and death. Among the best are: ‘The Fall of the House of 
Usher” (1830), “The Pit and the Pendulum” (1843), ‘‘The Purloined 
Letter” (1845), and “The Cask of Amontillado” (1846). ‘The Masque 
of the Red Death” (1842) is a highly artificial, yet rich and splendid, 
study in monotone —its materials and style wrought to a flawless 
unity. 


WittiamM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY (1811-1863): ‘‘Barbazure.” Bur- 
lesque. 

Thackeray’s humor found one vent in parody of other novelists — for 
example, of Scott, in “‘ Rebecca and Rowena.” In “ Barbazure” (1847) 
he specifically burlesques G. P. R. James, but he also attacks in a general 
way the artificialities of pseudo-medieval romance — what Carlyle called 
“the buff-jerkin stuff.” 
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ALPHONSE DAUDET (1840-1897). “The Death of the Dauphin.” Story of 
Theme. 

Daudet excelled in humor, pathos, and local color, discreetly blended. 
He was primarily a novelist, but Lettres de Mon Moulin (1866), in which 
the present story appeared, is a collection of short stories. In “The Death 
of the Dauphin,” as often in Daudet, the main impression is not of plot or 
of character, but of the emotion associated with an idea — in this case, 
the idea of “Death the leveler.” 


Bret Harte (1839-1902): “The Outcasts of Poker Flat.” Local Color 
Story. 

Bret Harte was the pioneer American artist in local color. He wrote 
chiefly short stories of mining-camp days in the West. None of his later 
volumes had the merit or the popularity of The Luck of Roaring Camp 
(1870). ‘The Outcasts of Poker Flat” (1869) is one of Harte’s most 
vivid stories, revealing at its best his humor, pathos, and sentiment. 


GEORGE W. CABLE (1844- _): “’Sieur George.” Local Color Story. 

George W. Cable is best known for Old Creole Days (1879), sketches of 
Louisiana life before the Civil War. He conveys the atmosphere of 
cultivated and dignified leisure. Although the suspended interest of 
‘Sieur George” (1873) gives it an air of mystery, the chief emphasis is on 
character and place. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON (1850-1894): “Providence and the Guitar.” 
Serio-Comic Adventure. 

Stevenson’s short stories are varied and striking. New Arabian Nights 
(1882) and The Merry Men and Other Tales and Fables (1887) contain some 
of his best. The main interest in “Providence and the Guitar” (1878) 
lies in watching national and racial character reveal itself. 


Guy DE Maupassant (1850-1893): “Little Soldier.” ,Tragedy of Hum- 
ble Souls. 

Maupassant was a protégé of Flaubert, and imitated his methods. He 
influenced the short story profoundly. ‘‘The Diamond Necklace” (La 
Parure) and “The Piece of String” (La Ficelle) are perhaps his most 
famous stories. ‘‘Little Soldier” (1886) shows the artful simplicity of 
Maupassant’s dramatic action and his talent for depicting the souls of 
very simple, innocent, and even stupid people. 


RupyarpD KIPLinG (1865- ): “False Dawn.” Story of Background 
and Atmosphere. 

The appearance of Kipling’s Plain Tales from the Hills in 1888 was a 
literary event. These early stories of Anglo-Indian life remain among 
his best-known work. In “False Dawn” the aspect of nature is made to 
parallel and to intensify human emotions. 
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Henry Cuvier BuNNER (1855-1806): ‘The Love-Letters of Smith.” 
Love Story. 

In his short stories Bunner revealed a French delicacy and grace in 
handling homely American themes colored by sentiment and humor. 
Shor’ Sixes (1891), in which appeared “The Love-Letters of Smith,” and 
More Short Sixes (1894) are perhaps his best volumes. 


Mary E. Witkins FREEMAN (1862- ): “A Village Singer.” Local 
Color Story. 
In 1887 Mrs. Freeman, then Mary E. Wilkins, published her first book, 
A Humble Romance and Other Stories. Ever since she has been recognized 
as the painter par excellence of New England country life. 


OLIVE SCHREINER (1863-1920): “‘The Buddhist Priest’s Wife.” Story 
of Theme. 

Olive (Schreiner) Cronwright Schreiner, a native of South Africa, was 
moved to poignant utterance by injustice of whatever kind. Her best- 
known book, The Story of an African Farm (1883), pictures soul-conflicts 
in a wholly unsympathetic natural setting. In Dreams (1891) she pre- 
sents in poetic allegory sternly beautiful fragments of a philosophy of life. 
“The Buddhist Priest’s Wife” (written 1891-1892) is a study of the 
human spirit seeking freedom. 


HENRY JAMES (1843-1916): “The Visits.” Story of an Introspective 
Crisis. 

Henry James made his first popular success with the novelette, Daisy 
Miller (1879). His later works, chiefly novels, were increasingly subtle, 
and many of them are too elusive for the average reader. In ‘‘The Visits” 
(1893) James happily employs his faculty of making “‘simple themes... . 
dramatic and strange by presenting them in a twilight of innuendo,” and 
avoids his tendency to tedious, overscrupulous detail. 


STEPHEN CRANE (1871-1900): “The Pace of Youth.” Love Story. 

In the nineties Stephen Crane anticipated, in his novels, poems, and 
short stories, the mood and manner of the more ‘‘advanced” writers of the 
present day. “The Pace of Youth” (written 1893) illustrates his humor 
and his determination to deal only with the actual, in ‘‘the language 
really used by men.” 


FRANK R. STOCKTON (1834-1902): “The Widow’s Cruise.” Farce. 

Though Stockton was a better story-teller than novelist, two of his 
novels, Rudder Grange (1879) and The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine (1886) are masterpieces of their whimsical kind. His most 
famous short story was undoubtedly “The Lady or the Tiger?” (1882). 
“The Widow’s Cruise”’ illustrates Stockton’s ability in sheerly preposter- 
ous invention. 
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ALFRED Henry Lewis (1857-1914): “Tucson Jennie’s Jealousy.” Dia- 
lect Story. 

Alfred Henry Lewis is best known by Wolfville (1897) and Wolfville 
Nights (1902), volumes of short stories portraying life on the Western 
plains. These are chiefly — like ‘Tucson Jenny’s Jealousy”’ — humor- 
ous, exaggerated dialect stories of American cowboy life. 


W. W. Jacoss (1863- _—+): “A Question of Habit.” Farce. 

W. W. Jacobs is known both in England and in America for his humor- 
ous short stories of sailors and their (mostly inauspicious) affairs. His 
seamen are not the deep-sea sailors of Conrad; their habitat is mainly 
from Greenwich to Gravesend. Light Freights (1901), from which the 
present story is taken, Odd Craft (1903), and Sailors’ Knots (1909) contain 
some of Jacobs’s best stories. 


“O. Henry” (1862-1910): “The Furnished Room.” Surprise Story. 

“O. Henry” (William Sydney Porter) developed the surprise ending 
until it became almost a formula. Options (1909) and Whirligigs (1910) 
are characteristic volumes. Most of “O. Henry’s” stories are smartly, 
some cynically, humorous, “The Furnished Room” being a distinguished 
exception. 


MontTAGUE RHODES JAMES (1862— _): “The Mezzotint.”” Story of the 
Supernatural. 

Dr. James is the Provost of Eton, and is well known as a Biblical 
scholar. His avocation has been the writing of tales of the supernatural, 
among them Ghost Stories of an Antiquary (1905) and More Ghost Stories 
of an Antiquary (1911). In “The Mezzotint” the supernatural effect is 
enhanced by providing as a background a pleasant scene from English 
university life. 


WILra S. CATHER (1876- _): “The Sculptor’s Funeral.” Local Color 
Story. 

Miss Cather’s forte is depicting the realities of farm life in the Middle 
West. “The Sculptor’s Funeral’ (1905), one of her earliest stories, em- 
phasizes the provincial ugliness and the moral insensitiveness of a Western 
village by the bringing home for burial of the body of the artist who in 
youth had revolted and escaped. 


JouN MASEFIELD (1874- __): “The Western Islands.” Fantasy. 

In his short stories and novels, as in his poems, Masefield often writes of 
sailors and the sea. ‘“‘The Western Islands” (1907) is a light-hearted 
extravaganza, cast in the mould of the dramatic monologue. 


EpitH WHARTON (1862- ): “The Verdict.” Story of Character. 
When Mrs. Wharton was given the degree of Doctor of Letters at Yale 
in 1923, she was described as “American novelist of international fame 
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...a realist in the best sense of the word, revealing the inner nature of 
men and women.” Like her novels, her short stories present character 
under stress of circumstances. “The Verdict” is a study of a moral 
crisis in an artist’s life. 


Lorp Dunsany (1878- ): “The Highwayman.” Tale of Superstition. 

Edward John Plunkett, Lord Dunsany, has been a leader in the so- 
called Celtic renaissance. He began as a writer of short stories, but since 
1914 has successfully turned his attention to the drama. The vague, the 
odd, the supernatural, and the legendary appeal to Dunsany, and the 
poetic quality of his prose suits such subjects. ‘‘The Highwayman” 
(1908) utilizes popular superstitions and church doctrine in about equal 
parts. 


Lorp Dunsanv: “The Guest.” Surprise Story. 


JosrpH Conran (1857- +): “The Secret Sharer.’ Story of Adventure. 

In such novels as Lord Jim (1900), Chance (1913), and The Shadow 
Line (1917), and in such striking short stories as “Youth,” ‘Heart of 
Darkness,” ‘The Lagoon,” and ‘‘Typhoon,” Joseph Conrad has caught 
better than any other living writer of fiction the glamour of the sea. 
Though the glamour is perhaps less in “The Secret Sharer” (1910) than 
is usual in Conrad, this story is conspicuous for its swift, easy narrative 
and its dramatic suspense. 


James STEPHENS (1882- __): [From] ‘‘ Three Heavy Husbands.” Ex- 
panded Anecdotes. 

James Stephens, as Irish poet and story-teller, is fast becoming known 
for his fantasies skillfully blended of rollicking humor, delicate poetry, 
and whimsical philosophy. The Crock of Gold (1912), his best-known 
work, is a long fairy-tale. In “Three Heavy Husbands” (a group of 
three sketches of which two are given here) his shrewdly humorous under- 
standing of human nature is revealed. 


Joun GALswortTHy (1867- ): “The Dead Man.” Satire. 

Galsworthy wrote short stories before he wrote plays and novels, but 
the present story appeared in 1915. It is characterized by Galsworthy’s 
solicitous regard for social justice. 


Harry GriswoLp Dwicut (1875- _—+): ““Mehmish.”’ Character Sketch. 

Mr. Dwight is best known for his colorful and bizarre stories of the 
East, especially of Constantinople. These may be found in Stamboul 
Nights (1916) and The Emperor of Elam and Other Stories (1920). “‘ Meh- 
mish”’ is a sympathetic study of an alien habit of mind. 


JAMES JoYcE (1882- ): “Araby.” Story of Boyhood. 
James Joyce, an Irish expatriate, has written two novels, Portrait of the 
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Artist as a Young Man (1917) and Ulysses (1920), both of which present 
in a lawless style brilliant, sensational studies of the ‘stream of conscious- 
ness.” In his short stories, although often, as in “Araby” (1916), he 
depicts an emotion rather than an event, Joyce conforms more closely to 
normal methods of composition and treats more normal themes. 


Witiram Carne (1873- ~_—sC*d::: “ The Three Kings.” Apologue. 

William Caine is an English novelist. He has published more than a 
score of volumes, most of them containing a large element of humor. A 
good collection of his short stories is The Fan and Other Stories. His 
latest novel is Mendoza and a Little Lady (1921). 


“KATHERINE MANSFIELD” (1890-1923): ‘“‘ Marriage 4 la Mode.” Satire. 

Mrs. J. Middleton Murry (née Kathleen Beauchamp) wrote under the 
pseudonym “Katherine Mansfield.” In her three volumes of short 
stories, Bliss (1920), The Garden Party (1922), and The Doves’ Nest (1923), 
she combines a simple style with penetrating and original observation. 
In “Marriage 4 la Mode,” as in many of her stories, what is implied is 
fully as important as what is said. 


SHEILA Kave-Suttu: “The Mockbeggar.”” Story of Theme. 

Miss Kaye-Smith has written a number of short stories of the Sussex 
scenes and characters which figure so largely in her novels. “The Mock- 
beggar,” though it deals with a problem of conduct, is largely an essay in 
humorous character drawing. 
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